THE  Purchafers  of  Books  bound  in  the 
Vellum  manner  are  defired  to  obferve, 
that  they  are  fewed  much  better  than  the  Books 
which  are  bound  in  Leather  ;  open  eafier  at  the 
Back,  and  are  not  fo  liable  to  warp  in  being 
read.  If  by  any  Accident  the  Covers  fhould 
be  ftained  or  rubbed,  they  may  be  new  covered 
for  a  Penny,  an  Advantage  that  can  not  be  re 
medied  in  Leather;  fo  that  this  Method  of 
Binding  is  not  only  cheaper,  but  it  is  prefumed 
will  be  found  more  ufeful. 

The  only  Motive  for  trying  the  Experiment 
was,  to  adopt  a  Subftitute  for  Leather,  which 
was  greatly  enhanced  in  its  Price,  either  by  an 
increafed  Confumption,  or  Monopoly ;  how 
far  that  Purpofe  will  be  anfwered,  muft  be  fub- 
mitted  to  the  Determination  of  the  Reader. 
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PREFACE 

T  O    T  H  E 

ENGLISH  Tranfla  tion. 


there  /V,  in  the  na 
ture  of  a  work,  a  manifeft 
utility  ^  even  the  want  of  a  pre 
face  might  be  excufed^  ory  at 
haft)  the  Jhortnefs  of  one  ought  to 
pafs  for  a  mark  of  juft  refpeEl  to 
the  reader.  A  Book  calculated  to 
infpire  virtuous  and  manly  fen- 
timentS)  muft  be  a  feafonable 
frefent  to  youth,  and  not  ttnac- 
cep  table  to  the  public  in  general  : 
and  that  fuch  is  the  tendency  of 

A  3  the 
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the  following  collection  of  Cice 
ro'  s  thoughts •,  cannot  be  denied. 

The  world  is  fufficiently  ac 
quainted  with  the  Abb~-  d 'Oli 
ve  tV  ability  to  make  a  proper 
choice :  and^  indeed^  his  tranjla- 
tion  is  as  much  a  mafter-piece 
in  the  French  language^  as  the 
original  is  in  the  Latin.  What 
his  reafons  ^ ere  for  this  under 
taking^  appear  from  his  pre 
face.  There  too  may  be  feen  a 
very  plain  and  obvious  demand 
for  an  Englifh  translation. 

Here  our  female  readers  will 
meet  with  precepts  of  the  moji 
exalted  piety,  benevolence,  and 
virtue ,  recommended  to  them  by 
the  name  of  an  Author ',  of  whom 

there 
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there  are  few  ladies  who  have 
not  heard  enough  to  raife  their 
curioftty  to  be  acquainted  wttb 
hisfentiments. 

We  /ball  fay  nothing  of  our 
tranllation,  which  is  fubmitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  futile, 
but  that  all  imaginable  care  has 
been  taken   to   make   it  a  good 


ene. 
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PREFACE. 

1C  A  N  never  forget  what  hap 
pened  to  me  once,  as  I  was  en 
gaged  in  a  party  for  a  walk,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  London.  Being 
obliged,  by  bad  weather,  to  take  mel- 
ter  in  the  firft  houfe  that  prefented  it- 
felf,  I  was  agreeably  furprized  to  find 
it  inhabited  by  a  Frenchman,  whom  I 
had  known  in  my  youth,  and  who, 
after  various  adventures,  had  procured 
himfelf  this  retreat,  where  he  made  a 
livelihood  by  boarding  children,  to 
whom  he  taught  the  French  language. 
1  had  the  curiofity  to  learn  what  was 
the  method  followed  in  this  fort  of 
A  5  fchools, 
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fchools,   which  are  common   enough 
in  England.      I  found   that   they  read 
£>iiinfiis  Curtius,  with  Vaugelass  tranf- 
lation,  and  that  by  the  help  of  the 
Latint  the  rudiments  of  which   the 
children  muft  previoufly  be  acquaint 
ed  with,  the  matter   endeavoured  to 
make  them  understand  the  French  -f 
which  ferved  at  once  to  exercife  them 
in  both  languages.     In   the  midft  of 
our  converfation,  the  father  of  one  of 
the  boarders  joined  us.    Some  words, 
which  in  the  way  of  difcourfe  he  di 
rected  to  me,  gave  me  occafion  to  tell 
him,  that  I  mould  be  glad  to  hear  his 
fon  explain  a  page  or  two,  at  dipping 
into  the  book.     And  where  mould 
the  book  open,  but  juft  at  the  battle 
of  Arbclla?    But,  far  the  boy's  expla 
nation  had  not  proceeded,  before  the 
Englifb  gentleman,  the  father,  inter 
rupted  it,  by  reflections  that  gave  rife 
to  this   little  collection.      After  all, 
fays  he,  What  reafon  is  there  that  my 

fon 
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fon  fhould  have  his  head  filled  with 
all  thefe  wars  ?  I  have  no  thoughts  of 
making  huii  a  general.  But  was  that 
his  dcftination,  are  thefe  books  fit  to 
teach  him  his  Art?  Why  not  have 
fome  other  tranflation,  that  fhould 
contain  ufeful  maxims,  and  princi 
ples  proper  to  form  a  man  of  ho 
nour  ? 

Nothing  could  be  more  judicious 
than  this  reflection:  And  from  that 
inftant,  I  formed  a  refolution  to  fet 
about  fuch  a  work,  but  know  not 
how  I  came  to  delay  fo  long  the  exe 
cution  of  a  defign,  fo  agreeable  to  me 
on  more  than  one  account.  Firft,  it 
could  not  be  indifferent  to  me,  con- 
iidered  as  a  member  of  our  academy, 
to  contribute  to  the  fpreading  our  lan 
guage  through  foreign  nations.  An 
other  motive,  ft  ill  more  engaging,  was, 
that  a  work  of  this  nature,  if  tolera 
bly  executed,  might  become  the  mo  ft 
important  of  all  reading  to  young  peo 
ple, 
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pie,  and  the  propereft  to  infpire  therri 
with  a  tafle  for  virtue,  without  which, 
it  is  impoffible  for  a  man  to  be  happy 
in  himfelf,  or  ufeful  to  fociety. 

Some  tranilation  then  was  to  be 
thought  of,  for  attaining  the  double 
end  I  propofed  to  myfelf;  and  there 
was  no  room  to  hefitate  upon  the 
choice  of  the  original.  Where  could 
I  have  found  the  beauties  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  the  mod  refined  morals, 
better  united  than  in  Cicero?  But  as 
moft  of  his  works  include  feveral 
things,  which  either  exceed  the  com- 
prehenfton  of  children,  or  are  not 
all  alike  ufeful,  I  thought  it  would  be 
beft  to  make  a  choice  out  of  them, 
and  confine  myfelf  almoft  wholly  to 
collect  detached  thoughts.  And  in 
deed,  children  are  hardly  capable  of 
taking  in  the  whole  chain  of  a  long 
argument.  Neither  is  it  my  opinion, 
that  fentences  delivered  in  a  laconic 
way,  are  fit  for  them.  A  thought, 

unlefs 
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imlefs  explained,  and  put  in  a  certain 
light,  appears  obfcure  to  them:  Or, 
granting  that  perfpicuity  mould  ac 
company  fuch  a  concife  method,  there 
is  too  much  room  to  fear,  that  what 
we  call  fentences,  would  pafs  too 
quickly  to  fix  their  defultory  imagi 
nations.  For  this  reafon  alone,  was 
there  no  other,  I  mould  have  prefer 
red  Cicero  to  Seneca.  But  befides, 
there  was  a  much  finer  harveft  to  be 
reaped  in  one  than  the  other  :  For  as 
the  cardinal  du  Perron  very  juftly  ob- 
ferves,  there  is  more  in  tiuo  pages  of 
Cicero,  who  thinks  a  great  deal,  and 
whofe  fentiments  always  move  for 
ward,  than  in  ten  pages  of  Seneca,  who 
eternally  dwells  on  a  thought,  and 
treats  the  fame  thing  over  and  over 
again. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  Cicero 
lofes  infinitely,  by  being  thus  retailed 
in  fcraps.  Since  the  fuperiority  of  his 
merit,  and  what  raifes  him,  perhaps, 

above 
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above  all  who  ever  wrote  before,  or 
fince,  is  not  only  an  uninterrupted 
feries  of  true,  foiid,  and  fhining 
thoughts ;  nor  the  fecret  only  of  ex- 
prefiing  thofe  thoughts  with  graces 
peculiar  to  himfelf :  but  it  is  chiefly 
the  art  of  marfhalling,  connecting,  and 
forming  them  into  one  chain.  To 
this  I  anfwer,  that  the  point  here  is 
to  make  Cicero  fubfervient  to  our  pro 
fit,  without  being  felicitous  about 
his  reputation  as  a  writer,  which  will 
fubfift  independent  of  any  liberty  we 
may  take  with  him. 

I  mould,  however,  do  him  wrong, 
with  thofe  who  know  no  more  of 
him  than  by  what  they  will  fee  here, 
if  I  neglected  to  acquaint  them,  that 
this  volume,  fo  far  from  comprehend 
ing  all  that  he  has  faid  worthy  of  no 
tice,  contains  only  a  very  fmall  part 
thereof.  It  was  my  bufmefs  to  pro 
portion  the  work  to  the  wants  of  chil 
dren.  Quintilian  compares  their  un 
der  (landings  to  veffels,  into  which  no 

liquor 
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liquor  can  be  poured,  but  drop  by 
drop.  Whence  little  reading  is  necef- 
fary  for  this  age,  but  that  little  fhould 
be  well  chofen,  and  frequently  re 
peated. 

I  have  taken  very  little  out  of  the 
Offices,  becaufe  they  ought  to  be  read, 
and  ferioufly  confidered,  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  To  give  them  in  rem 
nants,  would  be  inexcufable.  They 
are  all  connected  together,  all  equally 
beautiful  and  necefTary.  One  princi 
ple  infers  another,  and  has  often  oc- 
cafion  for  a  third  to  prove  itfelf,  in 
order  to  make  us  fenfible,  that  mo 
rality  compotes  only  one  entire  Body; 
whofe  parts  are  fo  coherent,  fo  infe- 
parable,  that,  on  examining  well  the 
nature  of  our  duties,  and  that  of  the 
human  heart,  if  one  is  not  an  honed 
man  in  every  thing,  it  follows  that 
he  is  fo  in  nothing. 

I  own,  however,  that  Cicero'?,  fy- 
flem  of  morals,  though  it  may  be 

looked 
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looked  on  as  an  abftraft  of  the  mofl 
folid  and  judicious  fentiments  of  the 
heathens,  wants  neverthelefs  to  be 
fometimes  corrected,  and  at  other 
times  fupported,  by  the  morality  of 
the  gofpel.  Where  human  reafon 
feems  to  leave  us  in  a  fort  of  uncer 
tainty,  there  divine  revelation  fteps 
in  to  our  affiilance.  This  is  what  a 
judicious  matter  will  make  his  pupils 
fenfible  of.  When,  for  example,  Ci 
cero  ufes  the  expreflion  of  Gods:  A 
word  thrown  in,  will  make  them  per 
ceive  that  this  plural  offends,  not  a- 
gainft  religion  only,  but  common 
fenfe  too.  When  they  /hall  fee  the 
judgment  that  mere  heathens  have 
paffed  on  pleafures,  the  paffions,  riches, 
real  good,  and  real  evil,  it  will  be  well 
to  join  to  their  admirable  maxims,  the 
great  motives  which  a  chriftian  has 
before  his  eyes.  When  they  come  to 
read  the  dream  of  Scipio,  how  natu 
rally  will  the  occafion  offer  to  ex 
plain 
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plain  to  them,  what  the  chriftian  faith 
teaches  of  another  life? 

To  form  a  chriftian  then,  it  will  be 
necefTary  to  fupplement  often,  and 
much,  to  Cicero's  ethicks.  Thefe  very 
morals,  however,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  contribute  to  form  the  man 
of  honour,  difpofe  likewife  a  child 
to  receive,  and  preferve  in  his  heart, 
the  precepts  of  religion.  You  cannot 
too  often  repeat  to  him,  that  he  has 
a  foul,  and  a  confidence  j  that  there 
is  a  law  of  nature,  whence  refult  in- 
difpenfable  duties  j  and  that,  inde 
pendently  of  all  revealed  religion,  if 
he  wants  Probity,  he  becomes  in  the 
eyes  of  all  who  make  ufe  of  their 
reafon,  an  objecl:  of  horror  and  con 
tempt.  Certainly,  the  virtues  of  a 
Socrates  cannot  alone  fuffice  usj  but 
let  us  begin  with  having  them.  Every 
edifice  built  without  this  foundation, 
will  not  be  a  lafting  one.  Whereas  it 
Is  rare  for  religion  to  lofe  its  ground, 

in 
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in  a  man  fincerely  virtuous  ;  and  rarer 
yet,  for  it  not  to  recover  its  rights, 
fooner  or  later,  mould  they  happen 
to  be  loft. 

Though,  once  more,  my  defign  was 
to  be  ferviceable  to  fuch  foreigners, 
as,  by  the  help  of  the  Latin.,  itudy 
the  French ;  it  appears  to  me,  that  my 
labour  might  even  be  of  fome  fervice 
in  our  own  fchools,  where  Latin  is 
ftudied  by  the  help  of  the  French*. 
I  do  not  mean  our  colleges ;  they  are 
governed  by  able  heads,  who  knov? 
better  than  me,  which  method  is  beft. 
I  fpeak  of  thofe  little  fchools,  which 
daily  multiply  round  Paris,  as  well 
as  in  the  country.  Inftead  of  reading 
treatifes  in  them,  which  require  an 
acquaitance  with  the  difputes  of  the 

*  This  holds  equally  good  of  an  EngUJb  tranfla- 
tion,  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  our  fchools;  by  the 
help  of  which,  both  the  Latin  and  Trench  language 
may  be  learned  at  once ;  and  fuch  an  edition,  in 
the  three  languages,  is  fold  by  the  proprietors  of 
this  tranflation. 

Athenian 
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Athenian  portico  and  lyceum  *,  that 
are  little  known  in  our  days;  would 
it  not  be  as  advantageous  for  the  ftu- 
dent,  and  no  lefs  convenient  for  the 
matter,  to  keep  to  inftructive  paiTages, 
and  inch  as  are  accommodated  to  e- 
very  capacity,  either  by  the  help  of 
a  tranflation  alone,  or  a  few  mort  re 
marks?  This  would  be  to  teach  things 
as  well  as  words ;  to  cultivate  reafon 
and  memory  at  the  fame  time ;  and 
to  make  inftruction  at  once  ufeful, 
and  eafy.  For  the  great  principles  of 
morality  have  this  peculiar  property, 
that,  being  naturally  imprefTed,  or  at 
leaft  traced  out,  on  the  hearts  of  all 
mankind  ;  when  they  are  pointed  out 
to  a  child,  he  thinks  he  difcerns  only 
what  he  knew  before :  and  thus  he 


*  Zeno  had  the  appellation  Stoic  given  him  from 
ra«,  a  portico,  the  place  where  he  taught  his  difci- 
ples;  who,  from  him,  were  called  Stoics.  The  Ly 
ceum  was  a  place  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hi/Jus, 
where  Arijlotle  ufed  to  walk,  as  he  taught  his  philo- 
fophy;  whence  he  and  his  followers  had  the  name 
of  Pfrifatetict,  from  *« Ji7r«1t<V,  to  walk. 

becomes 
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becomes  his  own  bed  interpreter,  as 
finding  an  excellent  commentary  in 
his  own  heart. 

But  let  us  not  confine  ourfelves  to 
the  times  of  fhidy  in  our  public 
fchools.  During  the  breaking-up  fea- 
fon,  it  is  common  for  children  to 
follow  their  parents  into  the  country ; 
and  it  is  there  that  a  work  of  this  fort 
might  be  of  fignal  fervice.  What 
duty  can  a  father  hold  more  facred, 
what  obligation  more  indifpen fable? 
than  that  of  inftrudting  his  own  child 
himfelf?  Befides,  where  is  there  a 
more  fenfible,  more  lively,  or  more 
attracting  pleafure,  when  the  bow 
els  of  the  parent  are,  what  they 
ought  always  to  be  prefumed?  I  am 
fond  to  figure  to  myfelf  a  man  en- 
grofled  by  the  public  throughout  the 
year,  excepting  for  a  while  in  autumn, 
when  reftored  to  himfelf,  and  re 
moved  at  a  diftance  from  the  noife 
and  impertinence  of  the  world  j  I  am 

fond, 
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fond,  I  fay,  to  figure  to  myfelf  fuch 
a  man  in  the  bofom  of  his  family, 
with  a  Cicero  in  his  hand,  reading 
fome  remarkable  pafTage  of  antiquity, 
and  taking  a  pleafure  to  reafon  upon 
it,  more,  as  it  were,  by  chance,  than 
in  the  form  of  advice.  It  is  thus  the 
precious  feed  penetrates  into  the  yet 
tender  foul;  whence,  in  due  time, 
mall  fpring  up  the  honeft  and  great 
man,  the  good  magistrate,  and  the 
virtuous  patriot.  All  the  lefTons  of  a 
tutor,  however  learned  and  diligent, 
are  of  little  avail,  compared  with  what 
a  father  properly  inculcates ;  becaufe 
a  child  knows,  and  knows  it  fo  as  not 
to  be  miflaken,  that  his  father's  only 
aim  is  to  endeavour  to  make  him 
happy,  and  deferving  to  be  fo.v— ^ 

I  conclude  with  a  paflage,  that  has 
often  prefented  itielf  to  my  memory 
but  which  I  will  not  tranflate,    for 
fear  of  offending  the  age  we  live  in.  It 
is  well  known,  what  the  morals  of 

the 
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the  Romans  were  become  in  the  times 
jhat  Cicero  wrote.  It  is  well  known, 
what  were  the  confequences  of  an  ill 
diflributed  opulence,  an  unbounded 
luxury,  too  general  an  impunity,  but 
cfpecially  a  contempt  of  all  order  and 
decency ;  whicii  never  gains  footing, 
till  the  duties  of  morality  are  quite 
forgot;  and  which  puts,  as  it  were, 
the  lad  hand  to  the  depravation  of 
manners.  I  will  not  fay,  that  we  are 
come  to  fuch  a  length.  All  I  mall 
obferve  is,  that  whatever  meafures 
are  taken,  in  order  to  prevent  the  like 
degeneracy,  mould  neither  proceed 
from  a  panic  terror,  nor  a  premature 
zeal.  But,  however  that  may  be, 
here  follows  the  Latin  quotation,  that 
I  meant  to  fpeak  of.  [Lefs  fcrupulous 
than  the  French  tranflator,  we  give 
here,  in  lieu  of  the  Latin,  the  Englidi 
tranjlation,} 

"  What  greater,  what  better  fcr- 
*'  vice,    can   we   do    the  .common- 

"  wealth, 
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"  wealth,  than  preferring  it  with  any 
ct  thing  towards  the  inftrudion  and 
*'  tutorage  of  youth?  Efpeciallywhilft 
«  the  manners,  and  the  times,  are 
»{  at  fuch  a  pafs  of  degeneracy 
c£  and  difiolutenefs,  that  no  lefs  than 
ic  the  united  endeavours  of  all  wh-s 
<:  !ove  their  Country >  is  neceflary  to 
<£  reftrain,  and  keep  our  youth  with- 
"  in  bounds". 

CICERO,  deDiv.  II.  2. 
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I. 
On    RELIGION. 

WHEN*  we  view  th?  heavens, 
and  contemplate  the  celeftial 
bodies,    can    any   thing    be 
plainer,  or  appear  with  clearer 
evidence,  than  that  there  is  a  deity  of  moft 
confummate  wifdom,  by  whom  they  are 
governed  ? 

He  that  entertains  any  doubt  of  this, 
may,  in  my  opinion,  with  equal  reafon, 
(ioubt  of  the  exiftcnce  of  the  fun.  For, 

*  DC  Nat.  Dcor.  Lib,  II.  cap.  2. 

B  where- 
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wherein  is  the  one  more  evident  than  the 

other?  Had  not  mankind  been  thoroughly 

convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  it 

could  never  have  acquired  fo  firm  a  foot 

ing,    never  have  been   able  to  make  its 

way  through  fo  many  ages  and  generations, 

nor  to  have  gained  new  confirmation  by 

length  of  time  :  For  we  fee,  that  all  other 

vain  and  fictitious  notions  are  at  length 

quite  exploded.     Who  now  believes  there 

ever  was  an  Hippocentaur  *,  or  Chimera  +  ? 

Or  where  is  the  old  wife  fo  ftupidly  filly, 

as  to  dread  the  infernal  mongers  j,  that 

were   believed  to  exift   heretofore  ?    For 

time,  which  effaces  all  feigned  hypothefes, 

eftablifties  and  confirms  the  judgments  of 

nature.     Hence  it  is,  that  the  veneration 

paid  the  divine  beings,  and  the  facred  rites 


*  Hippocentaur  u  a  fabulous  animal,  half  man,  half  horfs. 
The  TbeJ/atians  are  faid  to  have  been  the  inventors  of  the  art 
«f  breaking  horfes;  and  being  the  firft  that  were  feen  on  horfe- 
back,  they  appeared  to  make  but  one  body  with  the  horfes  j 
which  gave  rife  to  the  fable  of  the  Hippocentaur. 

f  Chimera,  according  to  the  poets,  was  a  monfter,  that  had 
the  head  of  a  lion,  the  body  of  a  goat,  and  the  tail  of  a  dra- 
jQn.  Beiltropbon,  mounted  upon  Pcgafus,  defeated  the  Chime- 
ra.  For  the  different  explanations  of  this,  confult  the  authors 
who  hive  treated  of  ancient  fables. 

U  Such  as  Csrbwui,  the  Pare*  or  filter  -fate*,  the  Eumcnida: 
or  furies,  Sfc. 

Of 
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of  religion,  both  with  us,  and  among  other 
nations,  daily  gain  ground  and  improve. 


JTis*  an  excellent  fuppofition  of 
ftotle>  that  if  there  were  men  who  had 
always  lived  under  ground,  in  fplendid  and 
magnificent  apartments,  ornamented  with 
pictures  and  ftatues,  and  well  furnimed 
with  whatever  abounds  with  thofe  who  are 
commonly  efteemed  happy  j  and  that  with 
out  ever  making  their  appearance  on  the 
furface  of  our  globe,  thefe  men  had,  by 
fame  or  inftruction,  been  informed  that 
there  was  a  deity,  and  divine  powers: 
Then,  that  after  fome  time,  a  chafm  of 
the  earth  mould  open,  and  make  way  for 
them  to  leave  their  buried  habitations,  and 
mount  up  to  the  world  which  we  inhabit: 
When  the  earth,  the  fea,  and  the  heavens, 
rufhed  upon  their  fight;  when  they  ob- 
ferved  the  extent  of  the  clouds,  and  felt 
the  force  of  the  winds  ;  when  they  had 
call  their  eyes  on  the  fun,  viewed  its  mag 
nitude  and  fplendor,  and  had  been  told  of 
its  great  influence,  and  how,  by  difFufing 
light  through  the  heavens,  it  caufes  day  : 

}   DC  Nat.  Dcor,  II.  37,  38. 

B  2  When 
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When,  on  night's  overlhadowing  the  earth, 
they  beheld  the  firmament  befpangled  with 
flars ;  when  they  had  been  made  acquaint 
ed  with  the  ftill  varying  phafes  of  the 
moon,  both  in  its  increafe  and  wane ;  alfo 
with  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  all  thefe  hea 
venly  bodies,  and  their  ftated  and  unvaried 
revolutions  from  all  eternity :  Certainly, 
on  fuch  a  profpect,  they  would  be  con 
vinced  that  there  were  gods,  and  that  the 
great  things  they  had  feen  were  their 
works. 

Thus  far  Arifloih.  Let  us*  now  make 
another  fuppofition,  and  imagine  fuch  a 
darknefs  as  prevailed  once  at  an  eruption 
of  mount  jBtna,  when,  for  the  fpace  of 
two  days,  the  adjacent  countries  were  fo 
benighted,  that  it  was  impoffible  for  one 
man  to  diftinguifh  another;  fo  that  on  the 
third  day,  when  the  fun  appeared  with  his 
ufual  fplendor,  they  feemed  rifen,  as  it 
were,  from  the  dead.  But  mould  it 
happen,  that,  after  being  enveloped  in  e- 
ttrnal  darknefs,  the  light  fuddenly  broke 
out  upon  us  with  full  glare,  how  amazino- 
would  the  profpecl  of  the  heavens  appear! 
The  daily  returns  of  the  fame  objects  to 

our 
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our  view,  render  them  familiar  to  us ;  nar 
are  men  inclined  to  admire  or  fearch  into 
the  caufes  of  what  they  are  always  con- 
verfant  with  :  As  if  the  novelty,  rather 
than  the  greatnefs  and  excellence  of  things, 
ought  to  excite  us  to  inveftigate  their 
caufes. 

Does  he  merit  the  name  of  MAN,  who, 
after  having  viewed   the  dated  and  inva 
riable  motions  of  the  heavens,  the    regu 
lar   arrangements  and   difpofition   of  the 
ftars,  and  the  nice  connection  and  harmony 
which  reign  throughout  the  univerfe,  flv.ll 
notwithftanding  maintain,  that  all  this  is 
the  effect  of  blind  chance,  and    not  the 
work  of  reafon ;  though  the  wiillom,  by 
which  they  are  conducted,  far  exceeds  the 
power  of  the    human    underftanding   to 
comprehend  ?  When  we  fee  a  fphere,  a  cu 
rious  dial,  or  any  other  piece  of  machi 
nery   moving  artificially  i  'tis  never  que- 
ftioned  that  they  are  the  effects  of  defign  : 
And  can  we  then  contemplate  that  mighty 
power,  whereby  the  heavens  perform  their 
revolutions  with   fuch   amazing  velocity, 
whence  arife  the  regular  viciflitudes  of  the 
feafons,  fo  admirably   contrived  for  pro- 
B  3  moting 
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moting  the  happinefs  and  prefervation  of 
the  whole  fyftem  ;  and  yet  doubt  that  the 
world  is  directed,  I  will  not  fay  fimply  by 
intelligence,  but  by  confummate  and  moft 
divine  wifdom?  Hence  then  with  the  fub- 
tilties  of  fophiftry  •,  for  here  we  have  ocular 
demonftration  of  the  beauty  of  thofe  things 
\ve  attribute  to  divine  providence. 

When*  we  behold  the  bright  appear 
ance  of  the  heavens,  and  confider  the 
great,  the  amazing,  velocity  of  their  re 
volution  ;  the  viciffitudes  of  day  and  night ; 
the  fuccefiive  change  of  the  feafons,  fo 
aptly  calculated  for  ripening  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  and  preferving  a  juft  tempera 
ture  in  all  bodies ;  the  fun  which  prefides 
over,  and  regulates  all  thefe  phrenomena; 
then  the  moon,  whofe  augmentation  and 
diminution  of  light  feems  fo  well  adapted 
to  mark  out  our  calendar -f- ;  the  five  planets 
likewife  revolving  through  the  twelve  figris 
of  the  Zodiack,  and  all  of  them  with  the 

*  Tufcul.  I.  28,  29. 

•\  By  the  Fafti,  we  muil  underftanJ  the  days  of  the  montk 
tn  general.  For  working-days  were,  by  the  Ramans,  called 
•/'<i/?/  dies,  aud  Iwlidays  Fefajii, 

greateil 
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regularity   performing    their    rc- 
revolutions,  though  with  differen 
motions ;  to  this  add  the  nightly  profpecl 
of  the  firmament,  fludded  and  ornamente 
with  ftars .,  then  the  terreftrial  globe,  raifed 
above  the  fea,  and  fixed  in  the  centre  of 
the   univerfe*i  which  in  two  regions  f, 
diftincT:  from  each  other,  is  habitable  and 
cultivated  :  One  of  thefe    is  that  we   in 
habit,    fituated    towards    the  north  pole, 
whence 

*  It  Is  evident  from  the  expreffions  here  ufed,  that  Cicero  fol 
lowed  the  fnUmaic  fyftcm  of  the  v<orld;  which  places  the 
Tarth  in  the  centre  of  the  univerfe,  and  makes  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  revolve  round  it:  But  this  opinion  is  now  given  up  a, 
erroneous,  all  the  phenomena  being  accounted  for  in  a  much 
more  fimple  and  rational  way,  by  fuppof.ng  the  lun  to  occupy 
the  centre,  and  all  the  planets  to  revolve  round  him,  vm.  ou 
earth  once  a  year,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  turn  once  every 
day  round  its  own  axis. 

f  The  earth   is  divided,  both   by    Ancients    and    Moderns, 
into  five  Regions    or  Zones;  that  in  the  rr.iddle  of  the  earth 
was  called  the   Torrid  Zone,  as  being  direftly    under   the  fun, 
and  therefore  fuppofed  by  the  Ancients  to  b;  uninhabitable  I 
heat;  the  two  Zones  under  the  Poles  were  called  Frigid,  becaufe 
not  habitable  for  cold;  and  the  two  remaining  Zones,  lying  be 
tween  the  two  Frigid  Zones  and  the   Torrid  Zones,  were  called 
•Temperate,  on  account  of  the  clemency  of  their  air:  And  tho' 
this   opinion  of  the  Ancients,  both  with  regard  to  the  Torrid 
and  Frigid  Zones,  has  long  fmce  been   found  to  be  erroneous  ; 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Temperate 
Zones  live  much  more  comfortably  than  thofc  of  the  other  thre* 
do. 

B  4 
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rhe  blurring  north-wind  brings  the  gelid 
fnows : 

The  other  lies  towards  the  fouth,  and  is 
called  by  the  Greeks  'A^UV  :  Whilft  the  re 
maining  parts,  by  reafon  of  the  exceflive 
heats  and  colds  which  prevail  there,  are 
entirely  wafte  and  depopulated  :  But  here, 
in  our  happier  fituation,  all  in  due  feafon, ' 

rhe  Jky  grows  clear,  the  trees  their  foliage 


The  joyous  vines  luxuriant  branches  fpread^ 
The  boughs  fw  ay  down  beneath  their  fruit 

ful  load, 

'The  fertile  foil  a  copious  barvejt  yields  -. 
All  nature  blooms;  up  fprivg  rsfrejhing 


.And  the  gay  herbage  crowns  th*  enamel'  d 
fields: 

When  we  confider  again  the  multitude  of 
cattle;  defigned,  fome  for  our  nourifh- 
ment,  and  others  to  fupply  us  with  cloath- 
ingi  one  part  for  the  convenience  of  car- 
riage,  another  for  the  purpofes  of  agri 

culture  ; 
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culture:  again,  when  we  reflect  on  man 
himfelf,  formed  to  contemplate  the  hea 
vens,  and  pay  his  devotion  to  the  divine 
beings;  and  iaftly,  when  we  obfeive,  how 
the  whole  earth,  and  the  wide  extenfive 
feas,  are  fubfervient  to  his  accommoda 
tion  : 

When  we  confider  all  thefe,  and  the 
other  innumerable  objects  of  the  univerfe, 
can  we  entertain  a  doubt,  but  that,  if  they 
were  created,  as  is  the  opinion  of  Plato, 
there  prt  fides  over  them  fome  efficient 
caufe;  or  if,  as  Arijlotlc  ho'ds,  they  cxifted 
from  all  eternity,  that  there  is  a  being, 
who  directs  and  fupmntends  the  mighty 
fabrick  ? 

Is  it  not  aftonifhing*,  that  ever  there 
was  a  manj'  who  could  perfuade  himfelf, 
that  the  beautih;!,  and  every  \v.iy  oom- 
pleat  fyilem  of  the  world  couid  be  pro 
duced  by  the  fortuitous  conrourie  of  cer 
tain  folid  arid  indivjjibls  bodies,  necefiarily 
moved  by  the  force  of  their  natural  gra 
vity  !  He  that  can  bring  himfelf  to  think 

*  De  Nat.  Deor.  II.  3-.  |  Ke   means  Efii^i-*;, 

the  chief  of  a  \vcil  knc^vn  i'ccl  cJ"  pliilofopjuuT, 

B   /;  in 
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in  this  train,  may  with  equal  reafon  be 
lieve,  that  if  a  very  large  number  of  types, 
(whether  of  gold  or  any  other  material) 
reprefenting  the  letters  of  the  alphabet*, 
be  thrown  any  where  on  the  ground,  they 
would  form  the  annals  of  Ennius^  fo  as  to 
make  them  legible.  Whereas  I  very 
much  doubt,  whether  the  power  of  chance 
could  reach  even  fo  far  as  to  produce  one 
fmgle  verfe.  How  then  can  thefe  men 
affirm,  that  corpufcles  without  colour,  with 
out  any  of  that  quality  f  which  the  Greeks 
call  ar^or^a,  i.  e.  plaftic,  or  compofing 
faculty,  and  without  intelligence,  fhould,- 
by  only  floating  about  at  random,  acci 
dentally  concur  to  the  formation  of  the 
world ;  nay,  of  an  infinite  number  of 
worlds,  continually  to  fupply  the  place  of 
perifhing  ones?  But  if  this  concourfe  of 


*  Some  have  imagined  that  this  pafiage  of  Cicero  gave  the 
£rft  hint  towards  inventing  the  art  of  printing.  In  the  ori 
ginal,  it  is  unius  &  viginti  forma  Kterarum,  \.  e.  types  of  the 
one  and  twenty  letters,  which  was  the  number  contained  in 
their  Alphabet. 

f  Colour,  heat,  and  fuch  other  qualities,  according  to  the 
Epicureans,  belong  only  to  compound  bodies.  Their  atoms 
have  naturally  no  other  property  but  their  fize,  weight,  and 
vhat  neceffarily  refults  from  their  configuration,  fmoothneft, 
«r  loughncfs. 

atoms 
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atoms  can  make  a  world,  why  does  it 
never  form  a  portico,  a  temple,  a  houfe, 
or  city ;  which  are  certainly  much  eafier 
to  be  effected  ? 

Another*  invincible  argument,  to  prove 
the  exiftence  of  fuperior  beings,  is,  that 
there  is  no  nation  fo  barbarous,  no  man  fo 
(avage,  whofe  mind  is  not  imbued  with 
this  perfuafion.  It  mud  be  confeffed,  in 
deed,  that  many  people  entertain  very  un 
worthy  ideas  concerning  the  gods  ;  which 
is  owing  to  their  bad  morals,  and  the  pre 
judices  of  education ;  but  all  unite  in  ac 
knowledging  a  divine  and  lupreme  nature. 
Neither  is  this  perfuafion  the  refult  of 
any  conference,  or  concert  of  mankind ; 
nor  does  it  derive  its  authority  from  the 
power  of  cuilom,  or  the  fandlion  of  Jaws. 
Now,  the  common  confent  of  mankind 
is,  in  every  caie,  to  be  efteemecl  a  law  of 
nature. 

Should^  you  afk  me  to  define  what 
God  is,  I  would  adopt  the  procedure  of 

*  Tufcul.  L  13.  f  DC  Nat.  Deor.  I.  22. 
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Simonides,  who,  when  the  fame  tafk  was 
impofed  on  him  by  Hiero,  king  of  Syra- 
tufe,  defired  one  day  to  confider  of  it ; 
next  day,  the  fame  queftion   being  again 
put  to  him,  he  requefted  two  days  more  ; 
then  four,  and  fo  on  for  a  confiderable 
time, .  doubling  always  his  demand.     At 
laft,  when  the  king  with  furprize  afked 
the  reafon    of  this,    he  replied,    that  the 
more  he  meditated  on  it,  the  more  incompre- 
henfible  it  appeared  to  him.     For  I  fuppofe 
that  Simonides  (who  was  not  only  an  ex 
cellent  poet,  but  otherwife  a  man  of  ex- 
ten  five  knowledge  and  wifdom)  was    be 
wildered   in  a   variety   of  opinions,    each 
more    fubtile,    and    abftracted,    than   the 
other ;  and  being  uncertain  which  of  them 
came  neareft  to  truth,  he  defpaired  of  find 
ing  it*. 

Now-j-  we  can  entertain  no  other  idea 
of  God,  fo  far  as  his  nature  is  comprehen- 
fible  by  us,  than  that  of  a  pure  and  free 
intelligence,  or  fpirit,  entirely  diftinct  from 

*  None  but  Jews  and  Chriflians  can  form  a  juft  idea  of  the 
divine  being:  For  the  ancient  philofophers,  unapprized  of  the 
true  fyflem  of  the  creation,  and  believing  the  eternity  of  matter, 
•  fuuld  not  but  draw  falfe  inferences  from  fo  fajfe  a  principle. 
.  f  Tufcul.  I.  27. 

all 
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all  corruptible  matter,  perceiving  and  mo 
ving  all  things,  and  poffeffed  of  felf-mo- 
tion  from  eternity*. 

From  f  the  confideration  of  the  powers 
of  the  human  mind,  'tis  reafonable,  and 
we  ought,  to  infer,  that  there  muft  exift 
a  divine  mind,  far  furpafling  the  activity 
of  ours.  For  as  Socrates  fays  in  Xenophon, 
Whence  hath  man  derived  his  fpiritual  na 
ture?  As  to  the  conftituent  parts  of  the 
body,  the  humours,  the  heat  diffufed 
through  it,  the  folids,  and  the  breath  we 
refpire ;  'tis  eafy  tracing  each  of  them  to 
their  refpeftive  elements:  Thus  one  pro 
ceeds  from  water,  another  from  fire,  a 
third  from  earth,  and  a  fourth  from  air. 
But  what  far  excels  all  bodily  accomplim- 
ments,  our  reafon  I  mean,  or  in  other  words 
our  undtrftanding,  judgment,  thought, 
pruJence,  where  have  we  found  it  ?  From 
what  fource  is  it  derived  ? 

*  Several  moderns  have  maintained,  that  the  notion  of  f-ure 
fyirit  was  net  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients.  I  would 
be  glad  to  afk  them,  if  to  exprefs  that  notion,  they  themftlves 
have  terms  lefs  equivocal,  or  more  dccifive  and  clear  than  thofe 
we  ft:  •  here  ? 

t  DC  Nat.  Deor.  II.  6,  7. 

1  hat 
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That*  there  exifts  an  excellent,  perfect, 
and  eternal  being,  worthy  of  the  mod  ex 
alted  refpect  and  admiration  of  mankind, 
the  beauty  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  har 
mony  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  compel  us 
to  confefs.  Wherefore,  as  religion,  which 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  know 
ledge  of  nature,  ought  to  be  propagated, 
fo  every  root  of  fuperftition  fliould  be  ex 
tirpated.  Turn  you  to  which  hand  you 
will,  the  follies  of  fuperftition  are  fure  to 
ftrike  your  obfervation  •,  whether  you  liften 
to  a  diviner,  or  attend  to  an  omen ;  whe 
ther  you  facrifice,  or  obferve  the  flight  of 
a  bird  -,  whether  you  meet  a  Chaldean^  or 
Ibothfayer  i  nay,  does  it  but  thunder  or 
lighten,  is  fomething  thunder-ftruck,  or 
mould  any  monitrous  production,  or  ex 
traordinary  accident  occur.  Now,  as  in 
cidents  of  this  kind  muft,  in  the  courfe 
of  things,  frequently  happen,  the  luper- 


*  De  Divinat.  II.  72. 

f  A  Claldean,  among  the  Romat:;,  was  the  lame  with  what 
the  French  call  a  Bohemian,  and  we  A  Giffy,  that  is  to  fay,  a 
fortune-teller. 

fHtious 
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ftitious  perfon  is  thereby  alarmed,    and 
never  enjoys  one  unruffled  hour. 

To*  worfhip  the  gods,  is  our  indif- 
penfable  duty ;  and  that  worfliip  is  beft 
performed,  mod  pure  and  perfect,  and 
moft  deferves  the  name  of  piety,  when  it 
is  offered  with  true  fmeerity  and  purity  of 
mind :  For  not  only  the  philofophers,  but 
likewife  our  anceftors,  have  carefully  diftin- 
guilhed  between  religion  and  fuperftition. 

Let  t  this  therefore  be  a  fundamental 
principle  in  all  focieties,    that    the   Gods 
are  the  fupreme  lords  and  governors  of  all 
things,  that  all  events  are  directed  by  their 
influence  and  wifdom,  and  that  they  are 
kind  and  benevolent  to  mankind  ;  likewife 
that  they  know  what  every  perfon  really 
is,  obferve  his  actions   whether  good  or 
bad,   difcern  whether  our  profefllons  of 
religion  are  fmcere,  and  from  the  heart  or 
not,  and  are  fure  to  make  a  difference  be 
tween  good  men  and  the  wicked. 

Now  who  can  difpute  the  utility  of  thefe 
fentiments,    when   he  mall   reflect,   how 

*  De  Nat.  Dcor.  II.  aS.  t  Da  L**51'-  IL  7' 
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many  cafes  of  the  greatefl  importance  are 
decided  by  oaths  5  how  much  the  facred 
ntes,  performed  in  making  treaties,  tend 
to  affure  peace  and  tranquillity,  alfo  what 
numbers  the  fear  of  divine  punimment  has 
reclaimed  from  a  vicious  courfe   of  life  • 
and  how  facred-  the  focial  rights  muft 
DC,  in  a    fociety,    where  a   firm    perfua- 
ion  obtains  of  the  immediate    interven- 

on  of  the  immortal  Gods,  both  as  wit- 
neffes  and  judges  of  their  aclions? 

Itf  is  with  piety,  as  with  other  virtues  - 
it  cannot  confift  in  diffimulacion  :  Without 
piety,  neither  fanclity  of  manners,  nor  re 
ligion    can  in  any  wife  be  fupported  ;  and 
IT  thefe  are  deftroyed,  what  dreadful  con- 
tufion  and  difor-r  muftcnfue!  And  in 
deed,  'tis  a  queftion  with   me,  whether, 
without  piety  towards  Lhe  Gods,  the  mu 
tual  confidence   and  fociety  of  mankind, 
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II. 
On   M  A  N. 

/[/TAN*,  whom  we  may  define  to  be 
an  animal  endowed  with  forecaft,  fa- 
gacity,  wit,  penetration,  memory,  judg 
ment,  and  prudence,  holds,  by  the  fm- 
gular  favour  of  the  fupreme  being,  a  very 
diftinguimed  rank  in  the  creation.  For 
he,  of  all  the  different  fpecies  and  kinds 
of  animals,  is  the  only  partaker  of  reafon 
and  thought. 

'Tis  f  a  matter  of  the  greateft  impor 
tance,  for  the  human  foul  to  comprehend 
its  own  nature  :  And  donbtlefs,  this  is  the 
meaning  of  dpollo's  %  precept,  enjoining 
every  one  to  know  himfelf-,  tor  I  can't 

*  DC  Legib.  I.  7.  t  Tufcul.  I.  22. 

J  Pliny,  1.  i.  c.  32.  informs  us,  that  in  the  temple  at  Del- 
p}-ss,  they  read  three  precepts  of  Chiton,  one  of  the  feven  wife- 
men;  the  firft  of  which  was  trnt  here  mentioned;  the  fecond 
was,  that  ive  ought  to  defire  nothing  -with  too  great  eagernefs ; 
th;  third,  that  it  is  a  misfortune  to  be  in  debt,  or  engaged  in 
laiv-tuitf,  .  .  . 

think 
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think  it  directs  us  to  know  the  different 
parts  of  our  body,  or  its  ftature  and  form. 
Our  bodies  do  not  conftitute  our  being ; 
nor  when  I  difcourfe  with  you,  is  it  to 
your  body  I  addrefs  myfeJf.  Wherefore, 
when  the  oracle  fays,  "  Know  yourfelf," 
it  certainly  intends,  know  your  foul.  For 
in  fact,  the  body  is  no  more  than  the  vef- 
feJ,  or  receptacle,  of  the  foul;  and  the 
actions  of  the  latter  only,  can  properly  be 
called  the  actions  of  the  man.  In  finer 
was  not  the  knowledge  of  the  foul  an  ex 
cellent  accomplimment,  it  could  not  have 
pailed  for  an  apophthegm  of  fuch  acute- 
nefs,  as  to  have  been  attributed  to  a  deity. 

This*  precept,  "  Know  yourfelf,"  was 
not  folely  intended  to  obviate  the  pride  of 
mankind ;  but  likewife  that  we  might  un- 
derfland  our  own  worth. 

Whoever  f  knows  himfelf,  muft  be  con- 
fcious  that  he  is  pofTefled  of  a  divine  prin 
ciple;  he  will  look  upon  his  rational  part 
as  the  refemblance  of  fome  divinity  con- 
fecrated  within  him ;  and  will  always  be 

*  Ad  Q^Fratrem,  HI.  6.  f  DC  Legib.  I.  az. 
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careful,  that  his  fentiments,  as  well  as  his 
external  behaviour,  be  worthy  of  this  in- 
eftimable  divine  prefent.  A  ferious  and 
thorough  examination  of  all  his  powers 
will  inform  him,  what  fignal  advantages 
he  has  received  from  nature,  and  with  what 
infinite  helps  he  is  furnifhed  for  the  attain 
ment  of  wifdom :  for,  from  his  firft  en 
trance  into  the  world,  he  has  faint  con 
ceptions*  of  all  things  delineated,  as  it 
were,  in  his  mind;  by  the  enlightening 
afliftance  of  which,  and  the  guidance  of 
wifdom,  he  may  become  a  good,  and  con- 
fequently  a  happy  man. 

What  can  be  conceived  more  truly  hap 
py,  than  the  (late  of  that  man,  who  having 
attained  to  an  exact  knowledge  of  virtue, 
throws  off  all  indulgence  to  body  and  fenfe, 
tramples  upon  pleafure,  as  a  thing  unbe 
coming  the  dignity  of  his  nature  i  is  no: 

*  Cicero,  here,  feerr.s  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  our  ideas; 
which  have  any  regard  to  the  law  of  nature,  are  innate,  or  fuch 
as  we  come  into  the  world  with.  But  Mr.  Locke  clearly  evinces,, 
that  we  have  no  ideas  befides  thofe  we  receive  by  the  fenfes,  anrt 
thofc  which  the  mind  forms  by  its  own  operation  on  the  for- 
m'.-r.  So  that  if  a  man  was  born  without  any  external  fenfi 
at  all,  he  could  form  no  idea,  not  even  of  reflexion;  bc- 
caufc  the  mind  would  have  no  fubjcct  to  ground  its  reflexions  on 

terrified 
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terrified  at  the  approach  of  affliction,  or 
even  of  death  itfelf;  who  maintains  a  be 
nevolent  intercourfe  with  his  friends,  and 
m  that  number  includes  the  whole  race  of 
mankind,  as  being  united  together  by  one 
common  nature ;  in  fhort,  who  preferves 
an  unfeigned  piety  and  reverence  towards 
the  Gods,  and  exerts  the  utmoft  force  of 
his  rational  powers  to  diftinguifh  good 
from  evil,  juft  as  we  drain  our  eyes  in 
order  to  view  an  objeft  with  the  greater 
attention  ? 

When  this  man  fhall  have  furveyed  the 
heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  feas ;    ftudied 
the  nature  of  all  things,  and  informed-him- 
felf  whence  they  were  generated,  to  what 
ftate  they  return,  the  time  and  manner  of 
their  diflblution,  and  what  parts  of  them 
are  mortal  and  perifhing,  and  what  divine 
and  eternal ;   when  he  mall  have  attained, 
in  a  great  meaiure,  the  knowledge  of  that 
being,  who  fuperintends  and  governs  them 
and   fhall  look  upon  himfelf,  not  as  con 
fined  within  the  walls  of  any  one  city,  or  as 
the  member  of  any  particular  community, 
but  as  a  citizen  of  the  umv-rfe,  confidered 
as  one  ftate  :  On  fuch  a  grand  reprefenta- 

tion 
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tion  of  things  as  this,  and  on  fuch  a  pro- 
fpecl  and  knowledge  of  nature  j  how  well, 
O  heavens !  would  fuch  a  one  underftand 
the  precept  of  Pythian  Apollo,  by  knowing 
himfelf !  How  low  would  he  eileem,  how 
thoroughly  would  he  contemn  and  defpife, 
thofe  things,  which  by  vulgar  minds  are 
held  in  the  higheft  eftimation ! 

All  theie  acquirements  he  would  fecure 
and  guard,  as  with  a  fence,  by  the  fcience 
of  diftinguifhing  truth  from  falfhood,  and 
the  art  of  reafoning,  that  teaches  him  to 
know  what  coniequences  follow  from  pre- 
rniies,  and  how  far  one  propofition  clafhes 
with  another.     When  fuch  a  perfon  was 
convinced    that  nature  defigned   him  for 
ibcicty,  he  would  not  reft  contented  with 
thefe  fubtile  difquifitions,  but  would  put 
in  practice  that  comprehenfive  eloquence, 
which  is  neceflary  for  governing  nations, 
enacting  laws,  punifhing  malefactors,  de 
fending  the    hom-ft  part  of  mankind,  and 
publifhing   the  praifes   of  great  men  -,  he 
would  like  wife  ufe  his  perfuafive  eloquence^ 
to    recommend    ialutary    maxims    to    his 
country-men  •,  to  roufe  them  to  the  practice 
of  virtue,  and  turn  them  from  wickednefs  ; 

to 
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to  comfort  the  afflicted ;  and  in  fine,  by 
his  writings,  to  immortalize  the  wife  con- 
fultations  and  noble  actions  of  the  prudent 
and  brave,  and  to  publifh  the  iliame  and 
infamy  of  wicked  men. 

So  many,  and  fo  excellent,  are  the  things 
that  will  be  found  in  man,  by  thofe  who 
defire  to  know  themfelves ;  of  all  which, 
however,  wifdom  is  the  parent  and  direc 
tor. 

The  *  origin  of  human  fouls,  is  not  to 
be  met  with  in  any  terreftrial  matter  ;  there 
is  in  them  no  mixture,  or  compofition  of 
parts ;  nothing  that  participates  of  earth, 
or  confifls  of  water,  air,  or  fire.  There 
is  no  quality  in  thefe  fubftances,  that  has 
the  leaft  refemblance  to  the  powers  of  me 
mory,  intelligence,  and  reflection  ;  or  that 
is  able  to  recollect  the  paft,  provide  againft 
the  future,  or  comprehend  what  is  prefent. 
Thefe  are  all  emanations  from  the  divinity. 
Nor  can  they  poflibly  be  derived  to  man, 
from  any  other  fource,  befides  God  himielf. 
Whence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  nature 
and  powers  of  the  human  foul,  are  of  a 

*  Fragm,  dc  Coafd. 
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Angular  kind,  and  entirely  diftinct  from 
thefe  common  and  well  known  fubftances. 
It  Jikewife  follows,  that  a  being  endowed 
with  perception,  underftanding,  free-will, 
and  a  principle  of  life,  is  certainly  of  ce- 
leflial  and  divine  origin,  and  confequently 
immortal. 

It  *  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  ac 
count  for  the  formation  of  our  blood,  cho- 
Jer,  phlegm,  bones,  nerves,  veins ;  and  in 
a  word,  to  point  out  whence,  and  after 
what  manner,  all  the  conftituent  parts  of 
the  whole  body  were  produced.  Was  there 
nothing  in  the  foul  but  a  bare  vital  princi 
ple,  we  might  fuppofe  that  human  life  was 
fuftained  in  the  fame  manner  as  vegetables ; 
for  thefe  alfo  are  faid  to  live.  Befides,  was 
the  foul  of  man  poffeffed  of  no  other  facul 
ties,  than  a  mere  inftincl:  of  appetite  and 
averfion,  this  would  be  common  to  it  with 
brutes. 

A  diftinguiming  power  of  the  human 
foul  is  memory,  and  that  almoft  infinite, 
being  capable  of  containing  incidents  in- 

*  Tufcul.  I,  24,  and  25. 
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numerable*  •,  infomuch  that  Plato  will 
have  it  to  be  the  recollection  of  what  paf- 
fed  in  a  former  life.  For  in  that  treatife 
of  his,  intitul'd  Menon^,  Socrates  is  in 
troduced  interrogating  a  child  concerning 
the  geometrical  dimenfions  of  a  fquare. 
The  child  anfwers  in  a  manner  agreeable 
to  his  age;  and  yet  the  queftions  are  put 
in  fo  eafy  a  way,  that  he  goes  on  anfwer- 
ing  one  thing  after  another,  till  he  comes 
to  the  fame  conclufion  as  if  he  had  learned 
geometry.  Whence  Socrates  infers,  that 
to  learn  is  only  to  recollect.  This  he  ex 
plains  with  greater  accuracy,  in  the  dif- 
courfe  he  held  the  very  day  on  which  he 
fuffered  death  % :  for  he  there  maintains, 
that  a  quite  illiterate  perfon,  by  giving  pro- 
per  anfwers  to  the  queftions  put  to  him, 
makes  it  evident,  that  he  did  not  learn 
thofe  things  at  that  time,  but  only  recalled 

*  Inftances  of  an  extraordinary  memory  are  every  where  to 
be  met  with  in  hiftory.  Cyrus  knew  every  foldier  in  his  army 
by  name.  Cyncas,  ambaffador  to  the  Romans  from  king  Pyr- 
rbus,  in  one  day  learnt  the  names  of  his  fpe&ators  fo  well, 
that  the  next  he  faluted  the  whole  fenate  and  populace  af- 
fembled,  each  by  his  name.  See  Seneca,  Controverf.  lib.  I. 

+  Plato  has  given  the  title  Menon  to  one  of  his  dialogues. 

J  Plato  gives  an  account  of  this  difcourfe  in  another  dialogue 
called  Pbidon. 

them 
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them   to  his  remembrance.      Nor    is   it 
pofiible,  that  the  ideas  of  fo  many,  and 
fo  vaft,  objects,  fhould  in  our  very  infancy 
be  implanted  and   ftamped,    as   it   were, 
on   our  minds,  and  thence  called  innate, 
had   not  the   foul  been  pofiefied  of   the 
knowledge  of  things  before  its  entrance 
into  the   body*.      Befides,    if,    as  Plato 
every  where  maintains,  nothing  has  a  real 
exiftence  that  has  a  commencement  of  be 
ing,  or  that  comes  to  a  difiblution ;  be- 
caufe  true  exiftence  is  peculiar  to  what  is 
always  the  fame,  and   fuch  are  our  ideas ; 
in  this  cafe  die  foul  having  no  real  exiftence 
after  jts  union  with  the  body,  could  not 
have  attained  fuch  an  extenfive  knowledge  ; 
and  therefore  muft  have  brought  this  va 
luable  acquifition  along  with  it.     Whence 
the  wonder  ceafes,  how  it  comes  to  be  ac- 

*  This  great  man  fcems  to  have  loft  himftlf,  in  the  vi- 
fionary  notion  of  the  pre-exiftence  of  the  human  foul  ;  which, 
with  Plato,  he  emleavours  to  prove  from  its  innate  ideas  5  but 
v\e  have  remarked  before,  that  Mr.  Locke  has  clearly  proved, 
that  there  are  no  fuch  ideas,  and  confequently  the  pre-exiftence 
of  the  foul  muft  fall  of  courfe.  And  here  we  cannot  but  ad 
mire,  how  f:mplc,  how  natural,  how  beautiful,  Mr.  Lccle''t 
account  of  the  origin  of  our  knowledge  is,  when  fet  in 
contraft  with  this  wild  notion  of  the  Platonifts!  See  .above, 
f.agi  19. 
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quainted  with  fuch  a  diverfity  of  things. 
The  foul,  indeed,  does  not  perceive  all  its 
ideas  immediately  upon  entering  fo  ftrange 
and  difordered  an  habitation  •,  it  takes  forne 
time  to  recoiled  and  recover  itfelf,  and 
then  it  regains  them  by  reminifcence.  So 
that  learning  is  nothing  but  recollection. 

The  nature  and  origin  of  this  power 
within  us,  I  fuppofe,  may  be  inveftigated. 
It  is  neither  the  effect  of  the  heart,  the 
blood,  the  brain,  nor  of  a  concourfe  of 
atoms.  Whether  the  foul  confifts  of  air 
or  fire,  I  cannot  tell :  nor  am  I  afliamcd, 
as  many  are,  to  confefs  myfelf  ignorant, 
when  1  really  am  fo.  And  indeed,  if  it 
were  allowable  to  affirm  any  thing,  where 
poiitive  evidence  is  wanting,  I  could  fwear, 
that  the  foul  is  fomething  divine,  whether 
it  be  made  up  of  fire  or  of  air.  For  I 
would  afk,  is  it  poflible  to  imagine  how 
fo  vaft  a  memory  could  grow,  or  be  any 
wife  produced,  either  out  of  the  earth,  or 
in  this  grofs  and  cloudy  atmofphere?  Tho* 
its  eflence  be  above  our  reach,  yet  its  qua 
lities  are  difcoverabie  by  us ;  or  if  this  be 
-denied,  its  capacity  is  certainly  con fpicu- 

OUSi 
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ous.  What?  Shall  we  fuppofe  that  the  hu 
man  mind  is  like  a  common  vefifel  of  capa 
city,  into  which  the  various  notices,  which 
we  confign  to  our  memory,  are  poured,  as 
it  were,  to  be  preferved  ?  This  would  be  a 
glaring  abfurdity  :  for  what  bottom  or  fi 
gure  can  we  conceive  of  the  foul  •,  or  how 
very  large  muft  its  capacity  be  ?  ShaJl  we 
then  imagine  the  foul  to  be  like  wax,  and 
that  memory  is  nothing  but  the  traces  or 
fignatures  of  things  upon  it?  But  what 
traces  do  words,  or  even  things  them- 
felves,  leave  behind  them  ?  And  befides, 
what  an  immenfe  volume  muft  it  be,  that 
is  capable  of  receiving  the  impreflions  of 
fo  many  different  objects? 

What  then  is  that  other  power,  or  fa 
culty,  which  inveftigates  the  fecrets  of  na 
ture  ;  and  is  called  thought,  or  invention  ? 
Can  you  imagine  it  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
happieft  temperament  of  an  earthly,  frail, 
and  periming  matter  ?  Can  this  be  the  ori 
gin  of  his  mind,  who  fir  ft  impofed  names 
en  all  things  •,  which,  by  Pythagoras^  was 
efteemed  a  work  of  the  greateft  wifdom  ? 
Or  of  his,  who  gathered  the  fcattered  in- 
C  ?.  dividual* 
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dividuals  of  mankind,  and  united  them  in 
fociety?  Can  this  be  faid  of  him,  who 
taught  how  to  exprefs,  by  the  characters  * 
of  a  few  letters,  the  almoft  infinitely  dif 
ferent  founds  of  the  voice?  Or  of  that 
man,  who  marked  out  the  courfes,  pro- 
greffions,  and  order  of  the  planets?  All 
thefe  were  men  of  an  excellent  genius: 
but  they  were  ftill  greater  and  more  bene 
ficial  to  mankind,  who  difcovered  the  arts 
of  agriculture,  architecture,  and  making 
cloth  •,  who  refined  human  life,  and  in 
vented  new  methods  of  defence  againft 
wild  beafts :  by  fuch  men  as  thefe,  being 
civilized  and  polifhed,  mankind  left  the 
mere  neceffary  arts  of  life  for  thofe  of 
tafte  and  elegance.  For  in  order  to  charm 
the  ear,  harmony,  or  the  duly-tempered 
variety  and  pitch  of  founds,  was  invented. 
Then  followed  afironomy,  or  the  ftudy  of 
the  ftars,  as  well  thofe  called  fixed,  be- 
caufe  feen  always  in  the  fame  fituation,  as 
the  planets  or  wandering  ftars,  which  are 
only  fuch  in  name,  and  not  in  faft.  The 
man,  therefore,  who  could  fully  compre- 

*  T!  e  art  of  writing  was  invented  in  Plcenicia,  according 
to  Lucav,  III.  220, 

hend 
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hend  their  revolutions  and  various  motions, 
gave  a  full  proof  that  his  mind  was  of  a 
fimilar  nature  to  that  of  him  who  formed 
thefe  heavenly  bodies. 

As  to  the  fenfes*,   thofe    interpreters 
and  mefTengers  of  things,  they  are  admi 
rably  contrived  for  all  the  necefiary  occa- 
fions  of  life,  and  placed  in  the  head,  as  in 
a  caftle.     Thus  the  eyes  are  ported  as  cen- 
tinels  above  all  the  reft  -,  that  by  obferving 
a  very  great  number  of  objects,  they  may 
anfwer  the  end  they   were  deiigned  for. 
Then  the  ears,  as  being  intended  to  per 
ceive  found,  which  naturally  afcends,  were 
placed  erect  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  body. 
The  noftrils  too  have  a  fimilar  fituation, 
becaufe  all  fcent  likewife  afcends ;  but  are 
with  good  realbn  placed  near  the  mouth, 
as  by    their  means   we  judge  of  the  good 
or  bad  qualities  of  what  we  eat  and  drink. 
In  the  next  place  our  tafte,  being  defigned 
to  give  us  a  relim  of  the  different  kinds 
of  food,  has  its  fituation   in  that  part  of 
the  mouth,  where  nature  has  open'd  a  way 
for  the  paffage  of  our  meat  and  drink. 

*  DC  Nat.  Deor.  II.  56,  57,  &  58. 

C  3  But 
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But  then  the  fenfe  of  feeling  is  equally  dif- 
fufed  over  the  whale  body,  that  neither 
blows,  or  the  too  near  approach  of  heat  or 
cold,  might  efcape  our  notice.  And  as 
in  building,  a  fkilful  architect  removes 
from  under  the  matter's  nofe,  and  con 
ceals  out  of  his  fight,  all  the  fmks  of  the 
houfe  defigned  for  the  carrying  off  every 
thing  that  is  apt  to  give  difguft ;  fo  na 
ture  has  removed  at  a  diftance  from  our 
fenfes  the  like  parts  in  the  human  body. 

Now  what  artificer  but  nature,  whofe 
penetration  and  fkill  nothing  can  exceed, 
could  have  mown  fo  much  defign  and  dex 
terity  in  forming  the  fenfesr"  In  the  firft 
place,  me  has  inverted  the  eyes  with  a  co 
vering  of  very  delicate  and  thin  mem 
branes;  and  thefe  me  has  formed  tranf- 
parent,  that  objects  might  be  feen  through 
them,  and  likewife  firm,  to  preferve  the 
eyes  in.  their  proper  fituation :  But  then 
me  has  made  the  eyes  themfelves  flippery 
and  moveable,  that  they  might  turn  away 
from  every  difagreeable  object,  and 
fafiiy  direct  their  view  wherever  they 
pleafed.  Add  to  this,  that  the  point  of 
the  eye,  called  the  pupil,  is  fo  exceed 
ing 
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ing  fmall,  that  it   may   with    great  cafe 
efcape  whatever  is  hurtful.   Then  the  eye- 
Jids,  thofe  coverings  of  the  eyes,  are  of 
an  exquifite  foftnefs,  left  they  mould  in 
jure  the  fight;  and  nicely  formed  for  open 
ing  and  fhutting  the  eyes,  to  prevent  any 
thing  from  falling  into  them:  Now  na 
ture  has  taken  care  that  this  might  be  done 
with  incredible  quicknefs  every  other  in- 
ftant.     They  are  likewife  fortified,  as  it 
were,  with  a  palifade  of  hair  •,  that  the  eyes, 
when  open,  might  thereby  be  fecured  from 
any  thing  falling  into  them;  and  in  time 
of  fleep,  when  there  is  no  occafion  to  ufc 
them,  they  might  lie  wrapt  up,  as  it  were, 
in  bed-cloths.     Befides  all  this,  they  are 
commodioufly  fituate   in  a  covert,  and  are 
guarded   on  every    fide    with    prominent 
parts.    For  above  them  are  placed  the  eye 
brows;  which  are  covered  with  hair,  and 
ferve  to  defend   them  from  the  fweat  de- 
fcending  from  the  head  and  face.     The 
cheeks  on  the  other  hand,  rifing  into  gen 
tle   hillocks,  guard   them  from    beneath. 
And  finally,  the  nofe  is  placed,  as  it  were  a 
wall,  between  the  two. 


As 
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As  to  the  organ  of  hearing,  it  is  always 
open,  that  being  a  fenfe  neceflary  to  us 
even  in  deep;  for  when  it  is  impreflfed 
with  the  fenfation  of  found,  we  are  even 
roufcd  from  lleep.  Its  paffage  is  wind 
ing,  to  prevent  things  from  falling  into 
it;  which  would  happen  if  it  was  fimple 
and  ftraight.  Nature  has  alfo  provided  a 
vifcous  matter,  that  if  any  infeft  ihould 
endeavour  to  get  into  the  ear,  they  might 
be  caught  and  entangled  in  it,  as  it  were 
v/ith  bird-lime.  The  outer  part  of  the 
ear,  called  the  auricle,  is  prominent ;  as 
being  formed  for  covering  and  protecting 
th:  immediate  organ,  and  that  founds 
might  not  diffipate  and  be  loft  before  they 
reach  it.  Its  entrance  confifts  of  hard,  and, 
as  it  were,  horny  fubftances,  with  a  great 
many  fmuo/ities  and  windings;  becaufe 
hereby  the  impreffed  found  is  much  in- 
creafed.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  ufe  fhell 
or  horn  to  play  on  ftringed-inftruments  -, 
and  experience  mews  that  founds  returned 
from  clofe  and  finuous  places  are  greatly 
augmented. 

In  like  manner  the  noftrils,  which  for 
neceflary  purpofes  ftand  always  open,  have 

their 
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their  apertures  narrow,  that  nothing  hupt- 
ful  may  get  through  them  ;  and  are  al 
ways  bedewed  with  moifture,  for  repel 
ling  duft  and  many  other  things.  The 
tafte  is  admirably  well  fccured;  for  being 
placed  in  the  mouth,  it  is  finely  fituate 
both  for  its  own  prefervation,  and  the  uie 
it  was  defigned  for, 

In  fhort,  all  the  fenfes  of  mankind  are 
much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  other  animals*, 
For  firft  the  eyes,  in  thofe  arts  of  which 
they  are  properly  judges,  as  painting,  en 
graving,  fculpture,  and  the  motion  and 
gefture  of  bodies,  difcern  many  things 
with  greater  penetration.  The  human 
eyes  judge  likewife  of  the  beauty,  the  or 
der,  and,  if  the  exprcffion  may  be  allowed, 
the  comelinefs  and  decency  of  colours  and 
figures.  Eefides  this,  things  of  much 

*  As  the  truth  cf  thin  afTertion,  with  regard  to  the  external 
organs  of  fenfe,  may  br  juftly  called  in  question;  this  fupcriority 
cf  mankind  muft  be  derived  from  another  fource.  To  \\hat  then 
{hill  we  afcribe  it,  if  not  to  the  internal,  the  fpiritaal,  the  divine 
part  of  man  ?  'Tis  the  foul  gives  him  this  prcheminence  over  the 
reft  of  the  animal  \vorld.  Hence  it  is,  he  derives  this  nicety  of 
tnfle,  this  difcerning  faculty,  this  internal  ftr.f,  of  beauty  and  har- 
iro.ny,  as  Mr.  Hutcbefon,  in  his  excellent  trentife  en  beauty  tir.d 
•virtue,  ch'ufes  to  call  it.  The  works  of  this  inpenious  writer  d(  - 
fcrve  to  be  read,  not  only  by  ftudenf ,  but  hy  all  who  lay  claim 
to  tafte,  aiivl  true  delisacy  of  fentiment. 

C  5  preater 
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greater  importance  fall  under  their  notice-, 
they  difcern  the  virtues  and  imperfections 
of  others  -,  and  can  diftinguim  the  paf- 
fionate  from  the  mild  and  good-natured 
perfon;  the  joyful  from  thofe  opprefled 
with  grief;  the  man  of  true  courage  from 
the  daftardly  coward,  and  the  bold  and 
daring  from  thofe  of  a  timorous  difpofi- 
tion  *.  Nor  is  the  nice  judgment  of  the 
car  lefs  admirable;  for  by  its  means  we 
diftinguifh  the  almoft  infinite  variety  of 
founds,  whether  of  the  voice,  or  of  mu- 
fical  inftruments ;  perceive  their  intervals 
and  difference  ;  and  remark  their  various 
kinds,  as  the  high  and  low,  the  fmootb 
and  harm,  the  grave  and  acute,  the  flexi 
ble  and  (tiff  found ;  which  can  only  be 
apprehended  by  the  human  ear.  Our 
other  fenfes  of  fmelling,  tailing,  and  feel 
ing,  are  likewife  pofleffed  of  very  acute 
difcernments ;  for  the  gratification  and 
indulgence  of  which,  more  arts  have  been 
invented  than  I  could  wifh.  'Tis  abun- 


*  The  art  of  phyfiognorqy  if  here  pointed  at ;  which  judges  o£ 
the  difpofition  of  the  mind  from  the  featurei  and  external  linea- 
of  the  boJj. 
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dantly  manifeft,  to  what  an  extravagant 
pitch  the  compofition  of  perfumes,  the 
feafoning  of  meats,  and  other  refinements 
of  fenfuality,  have  been  carried. 

As*  to  hands,  with  which  nature  has 
furnifhed  mankind  -,  how  commodious, 
how  fubfervient,  are  they  to  many  dif 
ferent  arts!  By  reafon  of  their  fine  articu 
lations  and  joints,  the  fingers  with  the 
greateft  eafe  move  every  way,  and  may 
be  clofed  and  opened  at  pleafure.  So  that 
by  their  aid,  the  hands  are  formed  for  paint 
ing,  carving,  engraving,  and  playing  ort 
mulical  inftruments,  whether  or  the  ftring- 
rd  or  wind  kind.  But  thefe  are  only  the 
elegant  arts ;  thofe  of  necelTary  ufe  in  life, 
are  agriculture,  architecture,  the  art  of 
making  cloth,  of  preparing  proper  habits 
for  the  body,  and  working  in  brafs  and 
iron.  Hence  it  appears,  that  as  invention 
is  the  peculiar  property  of  the  mind,  and 
perception  of  the  fenfes  ;  fo  all  the  accom 
modations  of  life  are  obtained  by  the  ap~ 

*  D«N*t.  Dcor.  II,  6e, 

plication 
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plication  of  the  hands  of  proper  work 
men  :  to  this  we  are  indebted  for  our 
houfcs,  cloaths,  and  means  of  fafety  ;  alfo, 
that  we  have  cities,  walls,  habitations,  and 
temples,  is  owing  to  the  fame  caufe. 

By  human  labour,  or,  what  is  the 
fame  thing,  the  application  of  the  hands, 
plenty  and  variety  of  food  is  likewife  pro 
cured  :  For  'tis  to  manual  culture,  that 
much  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  whether 
fuch  as  ferves  for  prefent  ufe,  or  what  is 
pickled  to  be  pref-rved  for  fome  time,  is 
owing.  Land  and  water-animals,  with 
fowj,  make  alfo  part  of  our  food  >,-  but 
then  they  mud  either  be  taken,  or  nourifh- 
ed  and  brought  up  by  us.  We  break  four- 
footed  beafts,  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of 
carriage,  and  by  their  ftrength  and  fvvift- 
nefs  make  up  what  is  wanting  in  ours. 
We  put  burdens  on  fome  animals,  and  the 
yoke  on  others.  The  exceeding  acute  fenfes 
of  the  elephant,  and  the  fagacity  of  dogs, 
are  by  us  turned  to  our  own  advantage. 
We  extract  iron  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  becaufe  necefifary  for  the  purpofes 

of 
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of  agriculture  •,  and  however  deeply  con 
cealed  the  veins  of  copper,  filver  and  gold 
may  be,  we  find  them  out,  as  being  fit, 
not  only  for  ufe,  but  likewife  for  ornament. 
Again,  by  felling  trees,  whether  thofe  we 
plant,  or  fuch  as  grow  in  the  foreft,  we 
make  them  ferve  either  for  fuel  to  warm 
us  and  drefs  our  food,  or  for  building 
houfes  to  cover  and  defend  us  from  the 
feverities  of  heat  and  cold.  Another  great 
life  they  ferve  for,  is  the  building  mips ; 
by  the  navigating  of  which,  all  the  neceffa- 
ries  of  life  are  imported  from  every  part  of 
the  globe :  For  we  alone,  by  our  knowledge 
of  maritime  affairs,  are  able  to  give  laws  to 
thofe  moft  violent  productions  of  naturethe 
fea  and  winds  -,  and  in  fact,  we  have  the 
enjoyment  and  ufe  of  moft  things  the  fea 
produces.  Man  likewife  is  abfolute  lord 
of  all  the  conveniencies  the  earth  affords. 
We  enjoy  the  mountains  and  the  chain  - 
pain  country  •,  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  ours ; 
'tis  we  that  fow  all  kinds  of  corn,  and 
plant  trees ;  we  add  new  fertility  to  lands, 
by  overflowing  them  with  water  j  the 

chain^ 
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chaining  up  rivers,  and  directing  or  alter 
ing  their  courfes,  is  our  work.  In  a  word, 
by  the  labour  of  our  hands,  we  endeavour 
to  introduce  another  face  of  things,  and 
another  nature,  as  it  were,  into  the  world, 


III.  Oa 
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III. 
On  CONSCIENCE. 

T  *  prefer  the  teftimony  of  my  confcience, 
to  what  all  mankind  may  fay  of  me. 

Whatever -j  is  done  without  oftentation, 
and  without  the  people's  being  witneffes 
of  it,  is,  in  my  opinion,  moil  praife-wor- 
thy:  Not  that  the  public  eye  fhould  be 
entirely  avoided,  for  good  a&ions  defire 
to  be  placed  in  the  light;  but  notwith- 
flanding  this,  the  greateft  theatre  for  vir 
tue  is  confcience. 

That  ||  power  of  the  mind,  which  in 
cites  to  good  actions,  and  diffuades  from 
evil  ones,  is  not  only  more  ancient  than 
the  origin  of  nations,  but  is  coeval  with 
that  God,  who  beholds  and  governs  both 
heaven  and  earth :  For  'tis  impoflible  that 

*  Ad  Attic.  XII.  a8,  f  TufcuJ.  II.  26. 

B  De  Lcgib.  LI.  4. 

the 
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the  divine  mind  mould  exift  without:  rea- 
fon  •,  and  divine  reafon  muft  necefTarily  be 
poffciTed  of  a  power  to  determine  what  is 
virtuous,  and  what  vicious.  Nor,  becaufe 
it  was  no  where  written,  that  one  man 
fhould  maintain  the  pafs  of  a  bridge  a- 
gainfl  the  enemy's  whole  army,  and  that 
he  mould  order  the  bridge  behind  him  to 
be  cut  down,  are  we  therefore  to  imagine, 
that  the  valiant  Codes*  did  not  perform 
this  great  exploit  agreeably  to  the  nature 
and  dictates  of  true  bravery.  Again, 
though,  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin,  there 
was  no  written  law  concerning  adul 
tery  •,  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that 
Sextus  Tarquinius  did  not  offend  againft  this 
eternal  law,  when  he  committed  a  rape 
on  Lucre 'tia,  I'ricipitinus's  daughter :  For 
even  then  he  had  the  light  of  reafon,  de 
duced  from  the  nature  of  things,  that  in 
cites  to  good  actions  and  difiuades  from 
evil;  and  which  has  the  force  of  a  law, 
not  from  the  time  it  was  written,  but 'fro  in 
the  firft  moment  it  began  to  exift.  Now 

*  The  detail  of.  this  affair  may  be  feen  in  L:vy,  1.  z.  c.  10. 
Hcratiut  Codes  had  tho  agnomen  Codes  given  him,  becaufe  he 
bail  only  one  eye,  the  other  being  loft  in  the  engagement, 

its 
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its  exigence  muft  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
divine  mind. 

Right*  reafon,  or  that  which  is  agree 
able  to  nature,  invariable,  eternal,  and 
with  which  all  mankind  are  impreffed,  is 
in  every  refpect  a  true  law.  It  exprefsly 
commands  our  duty,  and  ftri&ly  forbids 
all  treachery:  'Tis  only  on  the  virtuous, 
however,  it  has  this  good  effedl,  for  on 
the  vicious  it  makes  no  impreflion.  No 
thing  can  fuperiede  -j-  this  law,  nothing  re 
trench  it,  or  make  it  void.  It  is  neither 
in  the  power  of  the  fenate  or  people  to 
difpenfe  with  it.  It  requires  no  comment, 
it  wants  no  interpreter.  This  law  differs 
nothing  at  Rome  from  what  it  is  at  Athens^ 
nor  is  it  any  other  at  prefent  from  what  it 
will  be  hereafter ;  it  is  an  eternal  and  im 
mutable  law,  that  is  univerfally  binding 
over  all  nations  and  at  all  times.  Hence 
it  is,  that  God  becomes,  as  it  were,  the 
common  inftruclor  and  governor  of  man- 

*  Fragm.  lib.  III.  de  Rep. 

\  Obrogare  fignifii-Sj  to  make  a  new  law  direftly  contrary  t« 
a  fcrmer  one  ;  dcrogare,  to  repeal  fomc  claufe  or  pa.t  of  it  only  ; 
and  abmgare,  to  repeal  or  make  void  the  whole,  without  except 
ing  any  part, 

kind. 
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kind.  It  was  He  who  compofed,  exami 
ned,  and  promulged  it.  Whoever  there 
fore  acts  contrary  to  this  law,  oppofes  his 
own  intereft,  and  fpurns  at  the  true  dig 
nity  of  man ;  and  by  this  very  means,  will 
be  fure  to  fuffer  the  greateft  of  all  pu- 
nifhments,  though  he  mould  efcape  what 
commonly  goes  under  that  name. 

The*  punifhments  they  undergo  are 
not  fo  much  thofe  infiifted  by  courts  of 
juflice,  (which  formerly  were  not  in  being, 
nor  are,  at  prefent,  in  many  places ;  and 
even  where  eftablifhed,  are  frequently  biaf- 
fed  and  partial)  as  what  they  fuffer  front 
confcience.  The  Furies  purfue  and  tor 
ment  them,  not  with  their  burning  torches, 
as  the  poets  feign,  but  by  remorfe,  and 
the  tortures  arifmg  from  guilt. 

If  would  not  have  you  credit,  what  you 
fee  fo  often  repreftnted  in  the  drama ;  that 
thofe  who  have  been  guilty  of  any  im 
piety  or  wickedneft,  are  continually  pur- 
fued  and  terrified  by  the  Furies  with  their 

*  De  Legib.  I.  14,  f  pro  S,  Rofcio  Am,  cap.  14. 

burn- 
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burning  torches.  'Tis  guilt,  and  the  con- 
fternation  thence  arifing,  that  torments 
every  wicked  man,  difturbs  his  reft,  and 
even  drives  him  mad :  His  own  evil 
thoughts,  and  confcious  heart,  fill  him  with 
terror.  Thefe  are  the  conftant,  the  do 
meftic  Furies  of  the  wicked. 

Was  *  it  the  fear  of  punimment,  and 
not  the  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf,  that 
ought  to  reflrain  mankind  from  wicked- 
nefs;  what,  I  would,  a(k,  could  give  vil 
lains  the  leaft  uneafinefs,  abftracYmg  from 
all  fears  of  this  kind  ?  And  yet  none  of  them 
was  ever  fo  audacioufly  impudent,  but  en 
deavoured  to  juftify  what  he  had  done  by 
fome  law  of  nature,  denied  the  fact,  or 
elfe  pretended  a  juft  forrow  for  it.  Now 
if  the  wicked  have  the  confidence  to  ap 
peal  to  thefe  laws,  with  how  profound  re- 
fpect  ought  good  men  to  treat  them  ? 

If  either  punifhment,  or  the  fear  of  it, 
was  what  deterred  from  a  vicious  courfe  of 
life,  and  not  the  turpitude  of  the  thing  it 
felf  ;  then  none  could  be  guilty  of  injuftice, 


De  Legib.  I.  14, 

the 
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the  greateft  offenders  ought  rather  to  be 
called  imprudent  than  wicked. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  deter 
mined  to  the  practice  of  goodnefs,  not 
by  its  own  intrinfic  excellence,  but  out  of 
a  view  to  fome  private  advantage,  we  are 
cunning  and  not  good  men.  What  will 
not  the  man  do  in  the  dark,  who  fears 
nothing  but  a  witnefs  and  judge  ?  Or,mould 
he  meet  a  fmgle  man  in  a  quite  defert  place, 
with  a  large  fum  of  money  about  him, 
and  altogether  unable  to  defend  himfelf 
from  being  robbed;  how  would  he  be 
have  ?  In  fuch  a  cafe,  the  man  whom  we 
have  reprefented  to  be  honed  from  prin 
ciple,  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  itfelf, 
would  converfe  with,  afliil,  and  mow  him 
the  way :  But  as  to  the  man  who  does  no 
thing  for  the  fake  of  another,  and  mea- 
fures  every  thing  by  the  advantage  it  brings 
him ;  it  is  obvious,  I  fuppofe,  how  fuch 
a  one  would  act.  Now  mould  he  deny 
that  he  would  kill  the  man,  or  rob  him  of 
his  treafure,  his  reafon  for  this  cannot  be, 
that  he  apprehends  there  is  any  natural 
turpitude  in  fuch  actions ;  but  only  becaufe 

he 
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he  is  afraid  of  a  difcovery,  and  the  bad 
confequences  that  would  thence  enfue. 
A  fentiment  this,  of  which,  I  mall  not  fay 
that  men  of  learning,  but  even  clowns 
themfelves,  have  reafon  to  be  aihamed ! 

We  *  muft  be  fully  perfuaded,  if  our 
progrefs  in  philofophy  be  any  wife  confi- 
derable,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  guilty  of 
avarice,  injuftice,  fenfuality,  and  intempe 
rance,  even  allowing  that  we  could  con 
ceal  it  both  from  Gods  and  men.  To  this 
purpofe  Plato  brings  in  the  ftory  of  Gyges, 
who  having  gone  down  into  a  fifiure  of 
the  earth,  occafioned  by  violent  rains,  ob- 
ferved,  if  we  can  give  any  credit  to  fables, 
a  brazen  horfe  with  doors  in  its  fides :  Up 
on  opening  thefe,  he  difcovered  the  body 
of  a  dead  man  of  extraordinary  fize,  with 
a  gold-ring  on  his  finger  :  this  he  pulled 
off,  and  having  put  it  upon  his  own,  went 
to  rejoin  his  companions ;  for  he  was  one 
of  the  king  of  Lydia's  flicpherds.  By 
turning  the  ftone  of  this  ring  Cowards  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  he  became  invifible  to 

*  Offic.  III.  9. 

others, 
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others,  yet  faw  every  thing  diftinftly  him- 
felf }  and  by  turning  the  ring  to  its  proper 
place,  he  became  vifible  again.  Where 
fore,  embracing  the  opportunity  the  ring 
afforded  him,  he  lay  with  the  queen  -,  by 
whofe  afiiftance  he  killed  the  king,  his  fo- 
vereign,  and  difpatched  all  who  he  thought 
would  oppofe  him :  nor  in  perpetrating 
thefe  villanies,  could  he  be  feen  by  any 
one.  Thus,  by  the  help  of  his  ring,  he 
in  a  fhort  time  commenced  king  of  Lydia. 
Now  though  this  very  ring  was  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  a  wife  man,  he  would  think  him- 
felf  no  more  authorifed  to  commit  a  bad 
action,  than  if  he  was  without  it :  Feu- 
good  men  confider  only  the  intrinfic  ex 
cellence  and  beauty  of  an  action,  and  not 
whether  it  can  be  concealed. 


IV,  On 
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IV. 
On  the  PASSIONS. 

ENO*  defines  all  pafiion  to  be  a  com 
motion  of  the  foul,  oppofite  to  right  rea- 
fon,  and  contrary  to  nature.  Others,  in 
fewer  words,  that  it  is  an  exceffive  appetite, 
or  fuch  as  exceeds  the  bounds  prefcribed 
by  nature.  Now,  according  to  thefe  menf , 
there  are  two  kinds  of  good,  and  as  many 
of  evil,  whence  arife  fo  many  paffions  {}. 
Thofe  arifmg  from  good,  are  joy  and  de- 
fire  -,  the  former  refulting  from  a  good  in 
pofiefllon,  and  the  latter  from  that  in  ex 
pectation.  The  paflions  fuppofed  to  fpring 
from  evil,  are  forrow  and  fear;  forrow 
regards  prefent  evil;  and  fear  that  which 
is  to  come :  For  whatever  excites  fear 


«  Tufcu!.  IV.  6.  f  The  Stoics. 

||  Virgil,  /Eneid  VI.   733,  give:  the   fame   divifton  of  Uvc 
paiTions  in  four  words: 

Hinc  mctuunt,  cupiuntquc;  dolent  gaudentque. 
Hente  tbcir  fear,  dcfirc,  joy  end  forrotv  fpring. 

when 
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when  in  profpeft,  naturally  raifes  forrow 
•when  prefent. 

All*  the  paflions,  according  to  the 
Stoics f»  Ipnng  from  our  judgment  and 
opinion  of  things.  Hence  they  give  a 
more  precife  and  determinate  definition 
of  them,  in  order  to  make  it  appear,  not 
only  how  exceeding  blameable  they  are  in 
themfelves,  but  like  wife  how  entirely  fub- 
jeft  to  our  will.  Sorrow  then  is  the  opi 
nion  of  a  prefent  evil,  on  account  of  which 
it  feems  juft  that  the  mind  fliould  be  con 
tracted,  as  it  were,  and  depreffed  •,  joy, 
the  opinion  of  a  prefent  good,  for  which 
'tis  reafonable  our  fpirits  fhould  be  elated  -, 
fear,  the  opinion  of  an  impending  evil, 
that  appears  intolerable;  and  defire,  the 
opinion  of  a  future  good,  the  prefence  and 
fruition  of  which  feems  to  promife  great 
advantage. 

I  obferved  above,  that  the  paffions  are 
owing  to  our  fentiments  and  opinion  ot 
things:  And  to  thefe,  according  to  the 


*  Tufcul.  IV.  7-  .  .       ,    A 

f  The  F-nrl  of  Shaft/bury  agrees  with  them,  m  this  relpeCl 

«  Here  theiefore,  fays  he,  arifcs  work  and  employment  for  us 

"  -witLin:  to  regulate? AXCY, and fetfiJj/QtlNlQV, tec-"  se£ 

Stoics, 
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Stoic?,  the  effects  of  paffion  muft  likewife 
be  attributed  ;  as,  the  biting  anguifh  which 
proceeds  from  grief;  the  retreat,  as  it  were, 
and  flight  of  the  foul,  occafioned  by  fear  j 
the  excefllve  vivacity  of  joy  ;  and  the  un 
bridled  luft  of  defire. 

Now  the  opinion,  which  we  have  fup- 
pofed  to  be  included  in  all  the  above  de 
finitions,  is  by  them  called  a  weak  afient, 
or  perfuafion  of  the  mind. 

Certainly  *  then  the  reafoning  of  the  Pe 
ripatetics,  who  affirm  that  our  minds  are 
necefiarily  fubject  to  pafiions,  and  yet  pre- 
fcribe  certain  limits  to  them  which  they 
ought  not  to  exceed,  muft  be  trifling  and 
ridiculous-]-.  I  would  afk  any  onewhofets 
bounds  to  vie.3,  whether  to  act  contrary  to 
the  dictates  of  realbn,  does  not  deferve 


*  Tufcul.IV.  17. 

•j-  It  is  a  famous  queftisn  in  our  fchools  even  at  prefent,  whether 
the  pafiions  be  natural  and  ferviceable  to  mankind.  But  would 
men  explain  themfdves,  and  define  what  pafiion  is,  they  will 
find  that  the  thing  won't  fo  much  as  bear  a  queftion.  How 
ever,  be  this  as  it  will,  thofe  who  have  recourfeto  what  Mu 
re!  has  writ  on  this  fubjeft,  in  his  Commentary  on  AriflotU't 
Ethics,  will  at  leaft  be  charmed  with  his  eloquence,  tho'  they 
fliould  not  be  convinced  by  his  arguments.  The  reader  may 
likev.ifc  confult  the  ingenious  Mr.  llutcbefon's  trcatife  on  the 
paflions. 

D  that 
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that  name  ?  Now  does  not  reafon  abun 
dantly  evince,  that  what  you  eagerly  covet, 
or  are  proud  to  have  acquired,  is  not  a 
fubftantial  good ;  that  what  you  fuccumb 
under  the  weight  of,  or  become,  in  a  man 
ner,  ftupified  left  it  overtake  you,  is  not  a 
real  evil ;  and  laftly,  that  all  excefs,  whe 
ther  of  joy  or  grief,  is  the  genuine  effect 
of  prejudice  and  error  ?  If  then  this  wrong 
judgment  of  things  is  corrected  by  time, 
even  with  regard  to  perfons  of  fmall  dif- 
cernment ;  fo  that  notwithftanding  the  ob 
ject  remains  the  fame,  yet  their  fentiments 
concerning  it  are  very  different  from  what 
they  formerly  were  j  it  follows,  that  men 
of  prudence  muft  be  wholly  free  from  its 
influence. 

"Whoever*  therefore  endeavours  to  fet 
bounds  to  vice,  acts  like  one  who  Ihould 
imagine,  that  a  perfon  who  had  thrown 
himfclf  from  the  precipice  of 


»  Tufcul.  IV.  18. 

•J-  Near  to  Leutas,  a  town  of  Epire,  there  was  a  very  high 
rock,  the  point  of  which  hung  over  the  fea.  We  learn  from 
Ovif*  heroic  epiftles,  in  the  laft  verfe  of  Sappbo\  letter  to 
Pbaon,  that  the  leap  of  Leucas  was  the  laft  refource  of  unfor 
tunate  lovers,  whence  it  was  called  the  Lover''  s-Leaf. 

could 
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could  ftop  his  career  when  he  pleafed  :  For 
as  that  is  impoffible  to  be  effected,  fo  nei 
ther  can  the  mind,  when  ruffled  with  paf- 
fion,  reftrain  itfclf,  or  ftop  where  it  pleafcs. 

All  things  that  are  pernicious  in  their 
progrefs,  mud  be  evil  in  their  birth.  Now 
grief,  and  every  other  paffion,  if  carried 
to  an  immoderate  height,  have  undoubt 
edly  very  mifchievous  confequences ;  and 
therefore,  from  their  very  rife,  muft  be 
tainted  with  a  great  part  of  the  lurking 
mifchief.  For  no  fooncr  is  the  govern 
ment  of  reafon  thrown  off,  than  they  rufli 
forward  of  their  own  accord ;  weaknefs 
takes  a  pleafure  to  indulge  itfelf ;  and  ha- 
ving,  if  the  exprefllon  may  be  allowed, 
imperceptibly  launched  out  into  the  main 
ocean,  can  find  no  place  where  to  ftop. 

Hence,  in  fad,  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  approving  of  moderate  paf- 
flons,  and  the  approbation  of  moderate 
injuftice,  moderate  cowardice,  or  mo 
derate  intemperance:  For  he  that  pre- 
icribes  limits  to  corrupt  affedions,  admits 
them  in  part.  A  conduct  this,  which,  be- 
fides  its  intrinfic  deformity,  is  the  more  in 
tolerable,  becaufe  they  are  always  in  a 
D  2  - 
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precarious  fituation  •,  vice  being  like  heavy 
bodies,  which,  once  fet  a  going,  fall  down 
the  precipice  with  impetuous  motion,  fo 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  ftop  them. 

To  *  cure  a  man   of  love,    he  fliould 
above  all  things  be  made  fenfible  how  great 
a  madnefs  it  is.     Now  of  all  the  paffions 
of  the  foul,  it  is  unqueftionably  the  mod 
outrageous :  For  fliould  we  impute  to  it 
neither  debaucheries,  intrigues,  adulteries, 
or  incefts,  all  which  are  crimes  of  the  firft 
magnitude-,   befides  thefe,  I  fay,  the  ex- 
ceflive  diforder  of  the  mind   in  Jove  is  a 
deformity  of  itfelf.     Not  to  infift  then  on 
the  above  exceffes  of  its  madnefs,  what 
levity  appears  in  its  ordinary  and   mod 
innocent  effects! 

r^t  quarrels,  jealouftes,  and  brawls  of 

love, 
Its  truce,    its  war,  or  peace,  uncertain 

prove : 

As  juftly  fear ch  for  reafon  in  a  fool, 
As  try  fuch  whimfies  to  confine  to  rule. 

»  Tufcul.  IV.  35-  t  Tereat.  Eunuch.  Aft.  I.6c.  I. 

Who 
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Who  then  can  help  being  ftartled  at  the 
natural  deformity  of  fuch  an  inconftant  and 
fickle  temper  of  mind?  What  we  wanted 
to  demonftrate  is,  that  all  the  pafilons  are 
voluntary,  and  entirely  dependent  upon 
opinion  and  judgment.  For  example,  was 
the  paffion  of  love  natural  to  mankind, 
they  would  always  be  in  love,  and  that 
too  with  the  fame  object  *  ;  nor  mould 
we  find  love  cured  by  fhame  in  one,  re 
flexion  in  another,  fatiety  in  a  third. 

Shall  f  I  efteem  the  man  to  be  free, 
who  is  the  Have  of  a  woman,  that  im- 
pofes  laws  on  him,  commands,  forbids, 
and  regulates  his  conduct  at  pleafure  i  who 
neither  can  refufe  what  fhe  requefts,  nor 
dares  difobey  her  orders?  It  fhe  afks  any 
thing,  it  mufl  be  given  ;  does  fhe  call,  he 
muft  anfwer :  when  fhut  out,  he  mull 


*  Plutarcb  makes  the  difference  between  love  and  friendship 
10  confift  in  this,  that  if  people  of  honour  are  once  friends,  they 
v.-ill  always  be  fo;  becaufe  the  mutual  efteem  that  gave  rife  to  this 
relation,  and  ferves  to  fupport  it,  can,  in  fuch  perfons,  receive 
m  diminution.  But  love,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  effecT:  of  prin 
ciples  that  do  not  always  appear  in  the  fame  point  of  view,  and 
which  depends  entirely  on  opinion.  Whence  it  is,  that  love  if 
reckoned  a  paffion;  but  friend/hip  ranked  among  the  virtues. 

•\  Farad,  V.  2. 

D  3  quietly 
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quietly  be  gone  }  in  a  word,  if  fhe  threat 
ens  him,  he  muft  of  courfe  be  filled  with 
terror.  Such  a  man,  let  his  birth  and  fa 
mily  be  ever  fo  illuftrious,  deferves,  in  my 
opinion,  not  fimply  the  appellation  of 
flave,  but  that  of  the  moft  fervile  of  all 
fiaves. 

They  *  who  are  faid  to  be  naturally  in 
clined  to  anger,  compaffion,  envy,  and 
the  like,  are  perfons  who  conftitutionally, 
if  the  expreffion  may  be  allowed,  labour 
under  a  difeafe  of  the  foul;  but  not  an 
incurable  one,  as  appears  from  what  is  re 
lated  of  Socrates.  Zopyrus,  a  phyfiogno- 
mift,  who  profeffed  to  know  every  one's 
natural  difpofition  by  their  appearance, 
having  in  a  public  company  laid  a  great 
many  vices  to  his  charge,  was  laughed  at 
by  thofe  prefent,  becaufe  they  knew  that 
Socrates  was  guilty  of  none  of  them.  So 
crates,  however,  faved  his  credit,  by  de 
claring  he  was  naturally  addided  -f  to 

*  Tufcul.  IV.  37. 

•j-  Inftead  of  figna,  able  critics  have  propofed  to  read  injita,  or 
feme  term  of  the  like  import.  Cicero,  in  his  treatife  concerning 
fate,  chap.  5.  joins  the  following  example  to  that  of  Socrates.  It 
is  related  of  Sti/fo,  fays  he,  a  philofopher  of  Megara,  even  by  his 

all 
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all  thefe  vices  •,  but  that,  by  the  aid  of 
reafon,  he  had  fubdued  them.  Where 
fore,  as  a  man  in  the  higheft  health  may 
appear  fickly,  and  be  really  more  inclined 
by  nature  to  one  difeafe  than  another ;  in 
like  manner,  the  mind  may  be  more  ad 
dicted  to  one  vice  than  another. 

As*  we  confift  of  foul  and  body,  to 
what  caufe  can  it  be  owing,  that  the  art 
of  reftoring  and  preferving  the  health  of 
the  latter  is  cultivated  with  fuch  care,  and 
its  ufefulnefs  fo  much  valued,  as  to  be  at 
tributed  to  the  invention  of  the  immortal 
Gods  ?  Whereas  the  art  of  curing  the  dif- 
eafes  of  the  mind,  was  neither  fo  much 
fought  after  before  its  difcovery,  nor  fo 
carefully  improved,  when  known-,  it  is  lefs 
acceptable  to  many,  and  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  world  is  fufpected  and  hated. 
Is  it  becaufe  the  mind  judges  of  bodily 


own  friends,  that  he  was  naturally  a  drunkard,  and  incontinent. 
New  this  they  write,  not  out  of  reproach,  but  rather  in  praile 
of  him:  For  his  corrupt  nature  was  fo  thoroughly  fubdued  and 
kept  under  by  philofophy,  that  none  ever  faw  him  over- taken 
with  drink,  or  obferved  the  leaft  trace  of  unclean  defire  in  his 
behaviour. 

*  Tufcul.  III.  I. 

D  4  pain 
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pain  and  difcafes,  while  the  body  remains 
entirely  infenfible  of  thofe  of  the  mind  : 
fo  that  the  mind  pafles  no  judgment  con 
cerning  its  own  ftate,  till  after  the  judging 
faculty  is  difordered? 

There  *  is  this  difference  between  our 
fouls  and  bodies,  that  the  latter  may  be 
feized  with  diftempers  in  their  moft  flou- 
rifhing  ftate,  but  the  former  cannot.  The 
difeafes  of  the  body,  indeed,  may  happen 
without  any  fault  of  ours,  but  not  fo  of 
the  mind  ;  for  every  indifpofition  and  dif- 
order  of  this  laft,  is  occafioned  by  a  dif- 
regard  of  reafon ;  and  therefore  can  only 
take  place  in  the  human  fpecies:  for 
brutes,  however  they  may  have  fomething 
analogous,  are  not  fubjeft  to  paflions. 

,  Let  f  us  now  confider,  what  excellent 
remedies  philofophy  has  provided  againft 
the  difeafes  of  our  minds:  for  certainly 
fuch  there  are ;  nor  has  nature  been  fo 
malevolent  and  unfriendly  to  mankind,  as 
to  produce  fuch  a  variety  of  things  con- 

*  Tufcul.  IV.  14,  f  Tufcul,  IV.  27. 

ducive 
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ducive  to  the  health  of  the  body,  and  no 
thing  at  all  for  that  of  the  foul.  No,  in 
this  refpect  me  has  been  (till  more  favour 
able  ;  for  whatever  contributes  to  the  health 
of  the  foul  is  found  within  itfelf,  whereas 
the  remedies  for  the  body  muft  be  pre 
pared  from  without.  Now  the  greater 
the  excellence  and  dignity  of  human  fouls, 
the  larger  fhare  of  attention  they  require. 
Hence  reafon,  if  duly  improved,  difcovcrs 
what  is  beft ;  but  if  neglected,  is  loft  in 
a  labyrinth  of  errors. 

It  *  remains  then,  that  you  keep  a  con- 
ftant guard  over  yourfelf.  Though  I  can't 
fay  but  the  propriety  of  the  exprdTion  may 
be  queftioned,  as  if  we  were  made  up  of 
two  perfons,  the  one  to  command,  the 
other  to  obey.  The  obfervation,  how 
ever,  is  entirely  juft  ;  for  the  mind  is  di 
vided  into  two  parts,  the  one  endowed  with 
reafon,  and  the  other  not.  When,  there 
fore,  we  are  commanded  to  keep  a  guard 
over  ouiftlves,  the  meaning  is,  that  reafon 
iliould  reftrain  the  blind  propcnfities  of 
our  nature.  The  fouls  of  moil  men  carry 

*    Tufcul.  II.  20,    21. 

D  5  about 
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about  with  them  fome  alloy,  fomething 
naturally  mean,  languid  and  enervate :  and 
did  this  conftitute  the  whole  of  our  nature, 
man  would  be  the  moft  defpicable  creature 
in  the  world.  But  he  has  likewife  reafon , 
the  miftrefs,  the  queen,  of  all  his  other 
powers  •,  which,  by  her  own  natural  force, 
itill  makes  advances  in  improvement,  till 
Ihe  arrives  at  perfect*  virtue.  JTis  the 
duty,  therefore,  of  every  man  to  be  care 
ful,  that  me  effectually  governs  that  part 
of  the  foul,  which  ought  to  be  under  her 
direction. 

*  Cicero,  in  numberlefs  places,  defines  virtue  to  be,  A  con 
formity  to  right  reafon.  And  in  Tufcul.  IV.  chap.  15.  he  fays 
exprefsly,  if>fa  virtus  brevi/ime  refta  ratio  did  fote/i. 
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V. 
On   WISDOM. 

WHAT  *    fo  defirable    as   wifdom? 
What   more  excellent   in    itfelf,  fo 
ufeful  to  man,  or  better  deferving  his  pur- 
fuit  ?  Hence  they  who  are  poffcffed  with 
an  earneft  defire  to  acquire  it,  are  called 
Philofophers  -,  for  Pbilofopty  in  the  precife 
meaning  of  the  word,  fignifies  the  love  of 
\vifdom.     Now  wifdom,  as  defined  by  the 
ancient  fagcs,  is  the  knowledge  f  of  things 

*     Offic.    II.     2. 

f  By  things  divine  and  human  is  underftood  all  things,  with 
out  excepting  any.     Thus  the  perfeft  Sage  is  one  who  know, 
every  thing.     There  is  a  neceflity  for  admitting  this  principle 
the  Stoics,  with  the  confequences  they   draw  from  it;  as  that 
none  but  fools  could  be  guilty  of  vice ;  that  thofe  could  not  com 
mit  the  leaft  miftakc,  who  faw  clearly  whence  they  went,  ard 
whither  they  were  going;  that  in  fuch  a  cafe,  they  could  offend 
neither  in  refpeft  of  morality  or  policy ;  and  fo  of  the  reft.    But, 
in  faft    this  fage  of  the  Stoics  never  cxifted  except  in  idea.  How- 
evr   be  this  as  it  will,  nothing  but  an  abfolute  impoflibility  of 
attaining  perfeaion  in  virtue,  fhould  hinder  us  from  afpiring 
U>  it.     Let  us  here  follow  the  prudent  advice  of  Hw} 
Non  po/n  oculo  quantum  conttndtrc  Lynccus, 
Won  tamen  idcirco  eontemnas  lipfui  inungi, 
What  though  you  cannot  hope  for  eagle's  eyes, 
Will  you  a  lenient,  ftrength'ning  fclve  dcfpiie1 

Ft -iwt.-j'o  &>•' 

D  6  divirvi 
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divine  and  human,  with  their  efficient 
caufes.  Whoever  defpifes  this  ftudy,  I 
know  not  what  he  can  think  worthy  of  his 
approbation  :  for  whether  an  agreeable 
amufement,  or  freedom  from  care,  be  the 
object  of  his  defires ;  what  is  comparable 
to  thofe  ftudies,  which  are  always  taken 
up  in  fearching  after  the  means  of  attain 
ing  a  good  and  happy  life  ?  Or,  is  he  de- 
firous  of  learning  the  principles  of  virtue 
and  true  courage  j  here,  or  no  where,  is 
to  be  found  the  art  of  acquiring  them  ? 
They  who  affirm  that  there  is  no  art  in 
things  of  the  greateft  moment,  while  no 
thing,  however  fmall  and  trifling,  is  per 
formed  without  its  aid,  are  guilty  of  the 
groffeft  error,  and  muft  be  men  of  no  con- 
fideration.  Now  if  there  be  any  fcience 
of  virtue,  where  mail  it  be  learned,  if  not 
in  the  fchool  of  philofophy  ? 

Sight  *,  fays  Plato,  though  the  acuteft 
of  all  our  fenfes,  is  too  dull  to  prefent  us 
with  a  view  of  wifdom.  With  what  ar 
dent  defires  after  her  would  fhe  inflame  us, 
could  fhe  become  vifible? 

*  DC  Flnib.  II.  16. 

Nature 
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Nature  *,  from  the  firft  origin  of  tVvings, 

has  endowed  every  fpecies  of  animals  with 

an  inftinct  of  felf-prefervation,  by  which 

they  not  only  avoid   what  would  be  de- 

flrudlive  of  their  being,  or  any  wife  in 

jurious  to  them  ;  but  iikewife  make  pro- 

vifion  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  as  food,  a 

place  of  retreat,  and  the  like.     Another 

inftinft,  common  to  all  animals,  is  the  de- 

fire  of  copulation   for  the  propagation  of 

their  kind,  and  the  care  they  take  of  their 

offspring.    But  between  a  man  and  a  brute, 

there  is  this  difference  ;  that  the  latter,  be 

ing  directed  entirely   by   fenfe,  is  wholly 

attached  to  the  prefent,  and  very  little  fen- 

fiblc  either  of  what  is  paft,  or  of  futurity. 

Man,  on  the   contrary,  comprehends  the 

whole   courfe  of  his  life,  and  prepares  all 

things  neceffary  for  his  future  fubfiftence  : 

And  this  he  is  enabled  to  do,  as  being  par 

taker  of  reafon,  by  which  he  fees  the  caufes 

and  confequcnces  of  things,  notes  their  rife 

and  progrefs,  compares  things   of  a  like 

nature,  and  connects   the  future  with  the 

prefent. 

*  Offic.  I.  4. 

The 


6z     thought' of  Zl  CERO. 

The  de^re  of  truth,  and  the  power  of 
inveftjgating  it,  are,  in  a  fpecial  manner, 
peculiar  to  man.  Hence  it  is,  that  when 
freed  from  the  neceffary  employments  and 
cares  of  life,  we  are  extremely  defirous  to 
fee,  hear,  or  learn  fomething ;  and  look 
upon  the  knowledge  of  abftrufe  things,  or 
fuch  as  raife  admiration  *,  to  be  a  necef 
fary  ingredient  of  a  happy  life. 

So  f  deeply  are  mankind  impreiTed  with 
the  love  of  knowledge  and  learning,  that 
by  this  very  propenfity  of  their  nature, 
they  would  doubtlefs  be  engaged  in  the 
purfuit  of  them,  though  there  was  no  ad 
vantage  annexed  to  the  attainment.  Do 
we  not  fee,  that  even  chaftifements  are 
not  fufficient  to  rcftrain  children  from  con- 


*  It  is  evident,  that  the  admiration  here  mentioned,  is    that 
arifing  from  ignorance,  which  makes  us  defire  or  fear  things  with 
which  we  would  be  no  wife  affected,  if  we  knew  their  true  value. 
Horace  has  the  fame  thought  in  the  beginning  of  one  of  his  epi- 
files,  which  he  has  exprefied  almoft  in  the  fame  terms : 
Nil  admirari  props  res  eft  una,  Numici, 
Sola/jus,  qua  poffit  facer e  &  fervare  beetum, 
Not  to  admire,  is  of  all  means  the  beft, 
The  only  means,  to  make,  and  keep  us  bleft. 

Francis's  Her. 
|  DeFinib.V.  18. 

fidering 
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fidering  and  enquiring  into  thirds ;  that 
though  you  beat  them,  they  will   pwrfift 
in  making  further  enquiry?  Nay,  how  over 
joyed  they  are  with  their  little  acquire 
ments  of  knowledge  ?  How  delighted  to 
communicate  them  to  others-,    and  how 
charmed  with  the  fight  of  any  folemnity, 
the  public  games,  and  fhows  of  the  like 
nature  i    infomuch,  that  on  this  account 
they  will  endure  both  hunger  and  third  ? 
Befides,   do  we   not  obferve,    that  thofe 
who  take  pleafure  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
fciences,  are  regardlefs  of  their  health  and 
domeftic  affairs  -,  endure  the  greateft  hard- 
fliips  for  the  fake  of  acquiring   their  be 
loved  knowledge-,  and  think  themfelves 
abundantly  recompenfed  for  all  their  vaft 
labour  and  application,  by  the  intellectual 
joys  that  fpring  from  learning? 

'Tis  probable  that  Homer  had  fomething 
like  this  natural  propenfity  in  view,  when 
he  compofed  his  fiction  of  the  Sirens* :  for 

*  The  Sirens  were  a  kind  of  fabulous  beings,  with  the  face 
of  a  woman,  and  the  tail  of  a  fifh,  according  to  0-viJ;  but 
others  have  deck'd  them  with  a  plumage  of  various  colours.  They 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  three  daughters  of  the  river  Acbt- 
lout,  and  were  called  Partbtncpe,  Ligea,  and  Levcofia.  Homer 
makes  mention  only  of  two  Sirens ;  but  others  reckon  five.  Vir 
gil  places  them  en  rocks  where  veflels  are  in  danger  of  fplitting. 

it 
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it  was  not  fo  much  the  melody  of  their 
voice,  or  the  novelty  and  variety  of  their 
notes,  as  their  pretenfions  to  an  extraor 
dinary  knowledge,  which  attracted  and 
charmed  thofe  who  failed  that  way  ;  whofe 
defire  of  learning  kept  them,  as  it  were, 
fixed  to  the  rocks.  This  is  their  invita 
tion  to  Ulyffes ;  for  among  other  pafiages 
of  Homer,  I  tranflated  the  very  place  that 
mentions  it. 

Thou  ornament  of  Greece,  UlyfTes,  Jlay ! 

Why  from  our  tuneful  fongs  thus  hafts 
away  ? 

None  ever  fail'd  along  this  leach  before, 

But  with  our  mufic  charm V,  made  for 
tht  Jbore. 

When  ft  or*  d  with  learning,  homeward  they 
•proceed ; 

And  Mefs  their  friends  with  knowledge^ 
they  much  need. 

O  ftay !  the  Trojan  war  we  fully  know  ! 

Stay !  We'll  inform  you  of  all  things  be 
low! 

Homer  was  fenfible,  that  if  he  had  fliffered 
his  hero  to  have   been  detained  by  the 

charms 
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charms  of  mufic  only,  the   fifti^   could 
not  have  patted  -,  but   they    promift  him 
knowledge,  and  'twas  no  wonder  that  the 
defire  of  wifdom  mould  get  the  better  of 
that  of  his  native  country. 

Now  *  the  ancient  philofophers  repre- 
fent  to  us,  what  the  life  of  wife-men  will 
be  in  the  i(lands  t  of  the  blcfled,  by  fup- 
pofing  that  they  (hall  be  freed  from  all 
anxious  care :  and  having  no  occafion  to 
make  any  kind  of  provifion  for  their  lub- 
fiftence,  (hall  fpend  their  whole  time  in 
the  delightful  employment  of  ftudying  and 
fearching  into  the  knowledge  of  nature. 

Had  ||  I  not  been  fully  perfuaded,  as 
well  from  the  books  I  have  read,  as  by 
the  prectpts  I  received  in  my  youth  from 
many  great  men,  that  nothing  in  human 
life  is  truly  defirable  but  honour  and  vir^ 
tue  ;  and  that  neither  bodily  torture,  nor 

*   Ibid.  cap.  19. 

f  Nothing  can  come  up  to  the  defection  Murtt  gives  of  t 
iflands;  not  all  the  colours  of  painters,  or  figures  of  poets,  ar 
able  to  add  the  leaft  improvement  to  it.     Var.  Left,  V.  I. 

(I  Pro  Archia,  cap.  6. 

the 
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the  mo#  formidable  dangers,  even  thofe 
of  cfeath  and  banifhment,  ought  to  have 
any  weight  with  us,  when  put  in  compe 
tition  with  the  purfuit  of  them  j  I  had 
never  fuftained  fo  many  and  fo  great  con 
flicts  in  defence  of  your  fafety,  or  have  ex- 
pofed  myfelf  to  continual  infults  from  the 
moft  proHigate  of  mankind.     But  all  the 
books,  as  well  as  difcourfes,  of  the  fages, 
are  full  of  fuch  precepts ;  and  antiquity 
lays  before  us  innumerable  examples  to  that 
purpofe,  which  would  have  been  all  buried 
in  darknefs,  had  not  the  light  of  learning 
been  called  to  their  affiftance.   How  many 
portraitures  of  great  men  have  been  drawn 
by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  and  tranf- 
mitted  down  to  us,  not  folely  to  feafl  our 
eyes,  but  to  ferve  as  patterns  for  our  imi 
tation  ?  By  keeping  thefe  always  in  view, 
during  the  whole  of  my  administration  of 
public  affairs,  I  endeavoured  to  bring  my 
felf,  both  in  courage  and  prudence,  to  a 
conformity  with  the  fentiments  of  fuch  il- 
Juftrious  men  *. 

*  Cicero  fpeaks  here  of  what  he  had  done  with  regard  to  Cati- 
Hne's  confpiracy,  during  his  own  confulfliip.  The  refolution  he 
took  to  put  the  principal  confpirators  to  death,  was  no  lefs  dan. 

Should 
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Should  any  one  afk  me,  What,,   were 
all  thefe  great  men,  whofe  virtues  are  cele 
brated  in  hiftory,  eminently  (killed  in  the 
literature  you  fo  highly    praife?    It  is  a 
difficult   matter  to  make  this  appear  of 
them  all.     My  anfwer,  however,  to  the 
above  queflion,    is   this;    that    I    confefs 
there  have  been  many  men  of  the  greateft 
courage  and  virtue,  who,  by   the  natural 
force  of  their  almoft  divine  genius,  and 
without  the  afiiftance  of  learning,  have  be 
haved  themfelves    with   moderation    and 
gravity :  nay,  I  will  add  too,  that  nature 
exclufive  of  learning  is  often  more  preva 
lent,  than  learning  without  the  aid  of  na 
ture,  to  excite  mankind  to  the  purfuit  of 
virtue  and  honour.     But  this  I    fteadily 
maintain,  that  where  learning  is  fuperad- 
ded  to  a  mind  naturally   endowed    with 
great  talents,  there  refults    from  fuch  a 
combination,  I  know  not  what  furprizing 
excellence,    and  peculiar  beauty    of  cha 
racter.  Of  this  number  was  that  divine  man 

gerous  to  himfelf,  than  neceflary  for  preferring  the  ftate.     He 
afted  the  part  of  a  politician,  as  well  as  in  conformity  to  th 
didates  of  the  moft  refined  virtue  ;  and  happy  had  it  been  for  the 
Romans,  had  the  like  conduft  of  BmM  and  Ca/ius  been  at 
tended  with  the  fame  fuccefs. 
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Africanas*,  who  adorned  the  days  of  our 
fathers  ;  alfo  C.  Lalius  and  M.  Furius,  the 
perfect  p.itterns  of  moderation  and  con- 
tinency  ;  with  thefe  like  wife  M.  Cato-\  the 
elder  is  to  be  ranked,  a  man  of  true  bra 
very,  and,  for  the  times  in  which  he  Jived, 
well  fkili'd  in  every  part  of  learning.  Now 
it  is  a  thing  paft  all  doubt,  that  thefe  great 
men  would  never  have  applied  themfelves 
to  the  ftudy  of  letters,  had  they  found 
no  afliftance  from  them,  as  to  the  know 
ledge  or  practice  of  virtue. 

But  admitting  that  letters  did  not  pro 
duce  fuch  advantage,  and  that  pleafure 
was  the  only  benefit  ariling  from  the  ftudy 
of  them  ;  it  will  notwithilanding  be  al 
lowed,  I  fuppofe,  to  be  an  amufement  of 
the  nobleft  kind,  and  every  way  befl  fuited 
to  the  nature  of  man.  Other  relaxations 
are  peculiar  to  certain  times,  places,  and 
ftages  of  life ;  but  the  ftudy  of  letters  is 
the  nourilhment  of  our  youth,  and  the  joy 


*  dfrltanui  the  fecond,  fon  of  Paulas  JEmiliui,  is  here  meant. 
He  was  adopted  by  the  fon  of  the  firft  Scifio,  to  whom  the  fur- 
name  of  Afrhamis  had  been  given :  we  fhall  have  occasion  to 
fpeak  of  him  hereafter. 

f  See  Cicero's  dialogue  on  old  age. 

Of 
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of  our  old  age  •,  they  throw  an.  aa&tional 
luftre  on  profperity,  and  are  the  refoi*ce 
and  confolation  of  adverfity  ;  they  delight 
at  home,  and  are  no  embarraffment  to  us 
when  abroad  i  in  fhort,  they  are  company 
to  us  at  night,  our  fellow-travellers  on  a 
journey,  and  attendants  in   our  rural  re 
cedes. 

What  *  then  are  the  pleafures  of  a  luxu 
rious  table,  of  games,  fhows,  and  fen- 
fuality,  when  compared  with  thofe  refult- 
ing  from  the  ftudy  of  letters  ?  A  fludy, 
that  in  men  of  fenfe  and  good  education, 
Hill  increafes  in  charms  with  their  years  : 
whence  that  commendable  faying  of  Solon, 
in  a  certain  verfet  of  his,  that  in  growing 
old  he  daily  learned  a  great  deal.  Now 
this  pleafure  of  the  mind  is  one  of  the 
mod  refined  enjoyments  we  are  capable 
of. 

In  |1  this  no  lefs  natural,  than  truly  com- 

*  De  Seneft.  cap.  14. 

f  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Solon,  has  preferred  this  verfe: 


Tr.posniu      ctls    Tna.no- 

Which  may  be  rendered  in  Englijb  as  follows, 

Lifc"s  eve  I  ffend  in  learning  -what  is  nnu. 
|  Offic.  I.  6. 

mendable, 
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menck&le,  difpofition  of  mind,  there  are 
two  inconveniencies  to  be  avoided :  one 
is*,  not  to  confound  what  we  are  igno 
rant  of,  with  thofe  things  we  know  •,  or 
raihly  build  our  opinion  on  fuch  preca 
rious  principles.  Whoever  is  defirous  to 
efcape  this  miftake,  and  certainly  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man,  will  fpare  neither  time, 
nor  pains,  in  the  ftudy  of  truth.  An 
other  error  is,  when  people  fpend  too  much 
fludy  and  labour  upon  fubjecls,  not  only 
obfcure  and  intricate,  but  likewife  unnecef- 
fary.  Let  us  but  keep  free  of  thefe  in 
conveniencies  ;  and_whatever  diligence  and 
application  we  beftow  on  things  in  them- 


*  We  fhall  here  infert  a  ftort  extract  of  the  fpeech  of  M.  £  A- 
guejj'eau,  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  in  1 704,  who 
was  then  advocate-general,  and  is  now  chancellor  of  France  ;  as 
being  very  pertinent  to  the  fubjedt  here  treated  of.     "  To  think 
"  little,  talk  of  every  thing,  doubt  of  nothing,  ufe  only  the  ex- 
"  ternal  parts  of  the  foul,  and  cultivate  the  furface,  as  it  were, 
of  the  judgment ;  to  be  happy  in  exprefiion,  to  have  an  agree 
able  fancy,  an  eafy  and  refined  converfation,  and  to  be  able  to 
pleafe  without  acquiring  efteem ;  to  be  born  with  the  equivocal 
talent  of  a  ready  apprehenfion,  and  on  that  account  to  think 
one's  felf  above  reflexion  ;  to  fly  fromobje£l  to  objeft  without 
gaining  the  perfect  knowledge  of  anyj  to  gather  haftily  all  the 
flowers,  and  never  allow  the  fruit  time  to  arrive  at  maturity  '• 
All  thefe  put  together  form  a  faint  picture  of  what  the  prefent 
age  has  been  pleafed  to  honour  with  the  name  of  wit." 

felves 
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ielves  laudable,  and  worthy  our  knowledge, 
merits  the  higheft  commendation. 

'Tis*an  excellent  faying  of  Plato, 
that  happy  is  the  man,  who,  even  in  his 
old  age,  has  the  good  fortune  to  attain  the 
pofieflion  of  wifdom,  and  fentiments  a- 
greeable  to  truth. 


*  PeFinib.V.21. 


VI.  On 
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,_'X' 

VI. 
On  PROBITY. 

OF  IT*  and  honefiy  fometimes  ap 
pear  to  interfere  with  one  another.  But 
the  cafe  is  otherwife  •,  for  the  rule  of  both 
is  the  fame.  Whoever  is  not  fully  con 
vinced  of  this,  muft  be  an  arrant  knave 
and  villain.  By  fuch  a  train  of  thought 
he  will  be  led  to  fay,  this  indeed  is  equita 
ble,  but  that  advantageous,  by  fuch  a  fatal 
mi  (lake  disjoining  things  in  their  own  na 
ture  infeparable  •,  which  is  the  fource  of  all 
manner  of  treachery,  injustice,  and  wicked- 
nefs.  A  virtuous  man,  therefore,  though 
poflefled  of  a  fecret  to  get  his  name  in- 
ferted  into  the  laft  wills  of  people  of  for 
tune,  fo  eauly  as  with  a  knack  of  his  fin 
gers  f,  would  never  put  it  in  practice 

*  Offic.  III.  18  &  19. 

f  A  proverbial  expreffion,  that  fignifies,  to  do  a  thing  with 
the  grcateft  eafc  in  the  world,  and  which  entirely  depends  on  our 
own  pleafurs. 

even 
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even  though  he  certainly  knew  it  ~ 
never  be  in  the  lead  fufpected.  A  ]u\. 
man,  or  one  who  anfwers  to  our  notion  of 
a  good  man,  will  take  nothing  from  an 
other  to  be  applied  to  his  own  ufe.  Who 
ever  is  furprized  at  this  affertion,  tacitly 
confefTes  that  he  is  ignorant  of  what  con- 
ftitutes  the  character  of  a  good  man.  But 
would  any  one  take  the  pains  to  revolve 
this  complicated  idea  in  his  own  bread,  he 
will  find  that  the  good  man  is  one,  who 
does  good  to  all  he  can,  and  hurts  no 
body,  unlc-fs  firft  provoked  by  ill  ufage*. 
What  mall  we  fay  then  ?  Is  he  not  an  in 
jurious  perfon,  who,  as  it  were  by  the 
power  of  feme  drug,  has  the  addrefs  to 
difmherit  the  true  heirs,  in  order  to  fuc- 

*  It  would  be  an  irrjuftice  to  Cicero,  to  believe  that  he  here  ap 
proves  of  revenue'.  Nothing  is  more  clearly  eftabli/hed  in  the 
writings  of  the  heathen  philofophers,  than  the  pardon  of  injuries. 
Fora  proof  of  this  we  need  only  look  at  Plato'' sCriton  and  Gergias. 
And  as  for  inrlancss  that  their  practice  corretponded  to  their  prin- 
ci[  L-S,  they  are  innumerable.  All  that  Cicero  would  fay  is, 
that  the  law  of  nature  allows  us  to  repel  an  unjuft  aggreflbr* 
pr-jviced  that  we  keep  within  the  boundi  preferibed  by  the  fame 
];r,v  :  with  this  exception,  it  is  never  allowable  to  offer  an  injury 
to  a:iv  one,  nor  consequently  to  return  one  injury  for  another.  It 
is  ;i  piece  of  praife  full  of  flattery,  which  Cicero  gave  to  Ctsfart 
when  he  faid,  Oili-vifci  nilil  fihs,  nifi  i'lj-.trias,  that  is,  you 
are  wont  to  forget  nothing  but  injuries. 

K  ceed 
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cep^  in  their  place  ?  Shall  a  man  then, 
.ome  may  object,  forbear  to  purfue  what 
is  profitable  and  advantageous?  I  would 
have  fuch  a  one  know,  that  nothing  un- 
juft  in  itfelf  can  tend  either  to  our  advan 
tage  or  profit.  He  that  has  not  learnt  this 
lefibn,  can  have  no  pretenfion  to  the  cha 
racter  of  a  good  man. 

There  *  are  often  cafes,  wherein  profit 
feems  to  clafh  with  honefty  •,  but  then  we 
fhould  examine  whether  this  fuppofition 
be  real,  or  if  both  be  confident  together. 
The  following  queftions  may  ferve  as  in- 
ftances  of  this:  whether,  for  example,  a 
man  of  probity,  who  had  brought  a  large 
quantity  of  grain  from  Alexandria  -\  ,to 
Rbodes,  at  a  time  when  the  Rbodians  la 
boured  under  great  fcarcity,  and  an  ex- 
cefilve  dearth  of  provifions  •,  but  who 
knew  that  a  great  many  merchants  had 
failed  from  Alexandria^  and  had  likewife 


•'*    Offic.    III.   U. 

f  Alexandria  was  a  town  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  The  diftance  from  which  to  Rhodes,  a  fa 
mous  ifiand  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  about  an  hundred  and  forty 
leagues. 

feen 
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feen  feveral  (hips  laden  with  grain,  all 
bound  for  Rhodes  ;  whether,  I  fay,  he 
would  inform  the  Rhodians  of  what  he 
knew,  or,  by  keeping  filence,  fell  his  own 
at  as  high  a  price  as  he  could  ? 

We  put  the  cafe  that  he  is  a  wife  and 
virtuous  man,  who  would  conceal  nothing 
from  them,  if  he  thought  fuch  a  conduct 
inconfiftent  with  virtue ;  but  being  uncer 
tain  whether  it  be  fo  or  not,  it  is  required 
what  the  refult  of  his  deliberation  on  fuch 
a  conjuncture  would  be. 

In  queftions  of  this  nature,  Diogenes  * 
the  Babylonian,  a  Stoic  of  the  nrft  clafs, 
is  of  different  fentiments  from  thofe  of 
his  difciple  4ntipater,a.man  of  very  bright 
parts.  This  laft  thinks  every  thing  fhould 
be  difcovered,  and  not  the  lead  circum- 
ilance  concealed  from  the  buyer  that  the 
feller  knows,  Diogenes,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  feller  ought  to  de 
clare  the  imperfections  of  his  commodi 
ties,  only  fo  far  as  the  civil  law  ordains; 

'  Several  philcfophers  have  bore  this  name.  The  moft  famous 
of  whom  is  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  a  native  of  Sinipis.  The  perfon 
mc-int  here  was  one  of  the  three  deputies  whom  the  Athenians. 
fcnt  to  Rome,  in  the  confulfhip  of  S«'f:'(,  and  Marcellus,  as  we 
learn  in  CrV-v/s  Lucu'lus,  chap.  45. 

K  2  and 
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and  to  aft  in  other  refpefts  without  fraud ; 
but  as  felling  is  his  bufinefs,  he  may  en 
deavour  to  do  it  on  the  mod  profitable 
terms  he  can.  I  have,  fays  he,  imported 
my  corn,  fet  it  to  fale,  and  here  I  fell  it 
for  no  more  than  others ;  nay,  perhaps  for 
lefs,  becaufe  there  is  greater  plenty  of  the 
commodity.  Where  is  the  injuftice  of  all 
this  ? 

Antipater,  on  the  contrary,  makes  an- 
fwer  thus :  What,  though  it  be  your  duty 
to  confult  the  welfare  of  mankind,  though 
you  are  born  to  promote  the  intereft  of  fo- 
ciety,  and,  notwithftanding  the  very  in- 
ftinfts  of  nature,  the  direction  of  which 
ought  conftantly  to  be  followed,  teach  you 
that  your  private  advantage  and  that  of  the 
public  mould  mutually  promote  each  other; 
ought  you  then  to  conceal  from  thefe  men, 
what  plentiful  fupplies  of  provifions  are 


coming? 


Diogenes,  perhaps,  will  anfwer  to  this 
effect ;  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  be 
tween  concealing  a  thing,  and  being  filent 
on  it.  Nor  can  I  be  faiu  to  conceal  any 
thing  from  you,  though  I  don't  inform 
you  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Gods,  or 

what 
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what  will  be  the  end  of  good  men  ;  which 
it  much  more  concerns  you  to  know,  than 
the  fmall  advantage*  arifmg  from  the 
wheat :  but  the  truth  is,  I  am  not  obliged 
to  tell  you  every  thing,  that  it  might  be 
for  your  profit  to  hear.  Yes  truly,  replies 
Antipater,  you  are  certainly  obliged  to  do 
it :  this  you  muft  allow,  would  you  but  re- 
fled  that  all  mankind  are  by  nature  united 
in  one  fociety.  I  acknowledge  it,  anfwcrs 
Diogenes ;  but  is  the  nature  of  this  fociety 
fuch,  that  no  man  can  have  any  property 
of  his  own  ?  If  this  be  the  cafe,  nothing 
ought  to  be  fold,  but  rather  given  by  way 
of  prefent. 

Again  -|-»  fuppofe  an  honed  man  was  to 
difpofe  of  his  houfe,  for  fome  inconvenien- 
cies  known  only  to  himfelf :  every  body 
thinks  it  is  found,  though  it  be  really  in 
fected  by  the  plague :  no  body  knows  that 
all  the  rooms  in  the  houfe  are  infefted  with 

"  AH  the  editions  have  Utilitas,  which,  being  generally  re 
ceived,  I  would  not  take  upon  me  to  alter.  But  I  am  fully  con 
vinced  that  rilitaf,  a  correaion  propofed  in  the  Dauphin's  Cicero, 
is  what  we  ought  to  read.  Very  little  logic  will  fhow  the  juft- 
nefs,  or  rather  the  neceffity  of  this  correction. 

f  Offic.  III.  31. 

E  3  ferpents 
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ferpents :  the  materials  are  worth  nothing, 
and  the  whole  fabric  in  a  ruinous  condition : 
all  this,  however,  is  known  to  none  but 
the  mailer  himfelf.  Now  mould  this  man, 
without  acquainting  his  purchafers  with 
the  bad  ftate  of  the  houfe,  fell  it  for  much 
more  than  he  expected  •,  I  would  gladly 
know,  whether  this  action  of  his  be  con 
fident  with  juftice  and  honefly,  or  not? 

He  certainly  acts  a  difhoneft  part,  arr- 
fwers  dntipater,  for  to  fuffer  the  purchafer 
to  fall  into  a  miftake,  that  will  be  of  the 
higheft  prejudice  to  him  ;  is  not  this  the 
very  fame  with  not  mowing  the  right  road 
to  one  that  has  loft  his  way ;  a  crime 
which  the  Athenians  punifhed  with  public 
execrations*?  Nay,  it  is  more  than  not 
mowing  the  way,  it  is  a  wilful  and  deli 
berate  defign  to  deceive  our  neighbour. 
Diogenes^  on  the  other  hand,  replies :  Did 


*  'Tis  not  certainly  known  what  the  Athenian  public  execra- 
f  ions  were.  But,  in  general,  it  is  evident  that  there  were  certain 
edidts  read,  or  fixed  up,  in  a  public  manner;  the  obfervance  of 
which  was  enforced  under  the  fevereft  penalties.  As  to  the  pre- 
fent  queftion,  it  is  a  mame  that  men  fhould  need  to  be  put  in 
mind  of  fo  plain  a  duty,  and  this  precaution  of  the  Athenian 
magiftrates  lets  us  fee,  how  extenfive  the  humanity  of  this  polite 
people  was* 

he 
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he  force  you  to  buy,  who  did  not  fo  much 
as  advife  you  to  it?  He  only  expofcd  to 
fale  what  did   not  pleafe  him,    and  you 
bought  what  was  agreeable  to  you.    Now 
if  thofe  who  pod  up  a  bill   to  this  effect, 
"  Aboufe  to  be  fold,  well-built,  and  in  good 
"  repair"  mall  not  be   efteemed  guilty 
of  any  fraud,  though  the  condition  of  the 
houfe  be   quite  the   reverfe   of  this  cha 
racter  •,    much   lefs  fliould   thofe  be  cen- 
fured,  who  fay  nothing  in  commendation 
of  it  •,    becaufe  where  the  buyer  is  at  li 
berty  to  judge  for  himfelf,  what  room  can 
there  be  for  the  feller  to  impofe  on  him  ? 
If  we  are  not  obliged  to  make  good  every 
thing  we  fay,  how  can  you  imagine  we 
ought  to  perform  what  we  never  faid  ? 
Can  any  thing  be  more   ridiculous,  than 
for  a  merchant  to  decry  his  own  commo 
dities?  Or  can  any  thing  be  imagined  more 
abfurd,    than  for  a  public  cryer,  by  the 
owner's  command,  to  make  proclamation 
to  this  effect,  "  An  infettcd  boufe  to  fell?1' 
We  come  now  to  the  decifion  of  thefe 
cafes :  for  it  was  not  our  intention  to  nar 
rate  them,  by  way  of  propofed  difficul 
ties,  but  in  order  to  refolve  them.     In  a 
E  4  word 
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word  then,  'tis  my  opinion,  *  that  the 
corn-merchant  ought  not  to  have  concealed 
from  the  Rbodians,  nor  the  feller  of  the 
houfe  from  his  purchafers,  what  each  of 
them  knew.  To  be  merely  filent  on  a 
thing,  cannot  indeed  be  called  a  wicked 
concealment  of  it;  for  this  only  takes 
place,  when  for  the  fake  of  private  ad 
vantage  you  defignedly  conceal  what  you 
know  from  others,  whofe  interefl  it  con 
cerns,  that  they  Ihould  be  informed  of  it. 

But  f  if  thofe  are  blameable  who  are 
guilty  of  a  defign'd  concealment,  what 
fliall  we  think  of  them  who  Jikewife  ufe 
falfe  commendations  ? 

*  Grotius,  dcjure  belli  &  pac is,  \.  2.  c.  12.  differs  from  the 
decifion  of  Cicero  concerning  the  corn-merchant.     Indeed    fays 
he,    the    merchant    would    have    done    a    very  commendable 
thing,  if  he  had  difcovered  all  he  knew  :  and  in  fome  cafes  one 
cannot,  without  breach  of  charity,  avoid  doing  fo.     But  there 
cs  no  neceffity,  adds  Grain,  to  lay  down  for  a  general  maxim 
s  Cicero  does,  that  filence  is  always  blameable,  when  for  fome 
private  advantage  we  conceal  a  thing  from  thofe  who  are  in 
tended  to  know  it.     This  can  only  happen  in  certain  rcfpeds 
and   c.rcumftances,    which  are  necetfarily  connected  with  the 
thing  in  queftion.     The  whole  difference  then    between   thefe 
two  cafuifts  is,  that  Gratiu*  afcribes  to  charity  what  Cicero  at 
tributes  to  juftice.     As  for  my  part,  I  willingly  pardon  Cicero, 
for  having  almoft  confounded  thefe  two  virtues  with  one  another 
t  Offic,  III.  14. 

C.  Camus ^ 
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C.  Canius,  a  Reman  knight,  who  want- 
ed  neither  wit  nor  learning,  having  gone 
to  Syracufe,  not,  as  he  himfelf  ufed  to  ex- 
prefs  it,  on  account  of  bufmefc,  but  for 
retirement,    gave  out  that   he   wanted_to 
buy  fome  gardens,  where  he  might  enjoy 
himfelr  and  the  company  of  his  friends, 
without  being  interrupted  by  intruding  vi- 
fitants.     When  this  came  to  be  publick- 
ly  known,  one  Pytbius,  a  banker  of  that 
town,  told  Canitu  that  he  had  certain  gar 
den?,  which  h    did   not  indeed  care  abfo- 
lutely   to  difpofe  of,  but  that  Camus  was 
very  welcome  to  ufe  them  as  if  they  were 
his  own  •,  and  at  the  fame  time  invited  him 
to  fup  with  him  in  the  gardens  next  day : 
to  which  Cnnitts  having  confented,  Pytbius 
immediately  fcnds  for  the  fifhermen  ;  for 
by  virtue  ot  his   bufmefs   he  had   a  great 
deal  to  lay  with  all  ranks  of  people:  on 
thefe  he  prevails  to  fifii  next  day  before  Ins 
gardens,    and   gives  them    proper  inftrtr 
ftions  how  to  behave.     At  the  time  ap 
pointed,  Camus  comes  to  fr.pper ;  an  ele 
gant  entertainment  is  provided  by  Pytbius; 
and  a  multitude  of  fifhing-boats  made  a 
fine  profpeft.     Every  one  drives  which 

E    r 
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fhall  be  moft  diligent   in   bringing  their 
draught,  and  throwing  what  iifli  they  had 
caught  at  PytbiuSs  feet.     Hey !  fays  Ca- 
nius,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Whence 
fuch    numbers     of    boats,    and    all    this 
fifh  ?  To  which  Pytbius  replies,  Does  this 
caufe  your  furprize?   All  the  fifh  in   Sv 
racufe  are  caught  here ;  'tis  from  this  place 
they  have  all  their  water ;  and  as  for  thcfe 
fifhermen,  they  could  not  live  without  it. 
On  this  Camus,  being  mighty  defirous  to 
make  the  purchafe,  begs  of  Pytbius  to  fell 
him  the  gardens.     At  firft  he  appears  ve 
ry  unwilling,    but,  in  fhort,    condefcends 
to  it.     Caaius,  being  fond  of  his  bargain, 
and  likewife  a  man   of   fubftance,    buys 
them  ready  furnifh'd,  and  gives  him   his 
own  price:    in    fhort,    the    writings    are 
drawn,    and  the   whole    affair  concluded. 
He  invites  his  friends  againft  next  day ; 
but  coming  rather  before  the  time,  and 
freing  not  fo    much    as   a    fmgle    boat, 
he  afks  one  of  his  neighbours,  whether  it 
was  a  holiday  with  the  fifhermen,  becaufe 
none  of  them  were  to  be  feen  ?  None  that 
I  know  of,  replies  the  other :  but  the  truth 
is,  they  never  ufed  to  fifh  here;  which 

made 
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made  me  the  more  furprifed  at  what  hap- 
pen'd  yefterday.  Camus  is  vex'd,  but  what 
can  he  help  himfelf  ?  For  my  friend  and 
colleague,  Aqiillius,  had  not  then  pub- 
lilhed  his  formulas  concerning  fraud  ;  in 
which  he  'makes  anfwer  to  one  afking  a 
definition  of  it,  that  it  was  to  pretend  one 
thing,  and  att  another.  And,  indeed,  this 
is  a  very  clear  defcription,  and  fuch  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his 
learning.  Whence  it  follows,  that  Py- 
tbius,  and  all  who  do  one  tiling  and  pre 
tend  another,  are  without  honour,  faith, 
or  probity. 

Revolve  *  and  carefully  examine  your 
underftanding,  in  order  to  fee  what  no 
tion,  idea,  or  reprefentation  of  a  good 
man  you  find  there.  Is  it  confident  with 
the  character  of  fuch  a  peifon,  to  lye  for 
his  own  advantage  •,  to  calumniate,  fup- 
plant,  and  cheat  ?  Certainly  by  no  means. 
Is  there  any  thing  then  fo  valuable,  or  any 
profit  fo  defireable,  as  to  make  amends 
for  the  lofs  of  honour  and  reputation  in  a 

*  Offic.  Ill,  ao. 

man 
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man  of  probity?  Can  that  which  we  call 
profit,  if  it  robs  us  of  honour,  juflicc,  and 
the  character  of  a  good  man,  give  us  any 
thing  fo  valuable  in  their  ftead  ?  For  where, 
pray,  is  the  difference  whether  one  be 
actually  transformed  from  a  man  into  a 
brute ;  or  if,  under  the  external  figure  of 
a  man,  he  carry  with  him  all  the  ferocity 
of  the  brute  ? 

It  *  is  an  eafy  matter  to  refolve  cafes  of 
profit  and  Jofs.     But  fhould  one's  life  be 
in  danger,  fo  that  it  was  abfolutely  necef- 
iary,  either  to  take  the  advantage  of  an 
other,  or  to  perim  himfelf ;  how  ought  he 
to  behave  ?  The  fuppofition  is  pofilble,  as 
in  a  Ihipwreck,  mould  one  find   a  weak 
perfon  fitting  on  a  plank  ;  or  in  the  rout 
of  an  army,  mould  he  come  up  with  one 
of  the  wounded  on  horfeback  :  would  this 
man,  in  order  to  fave   himfelf,  turn  the 
one  off  the  plank,  or  pull  the  other  from 
his  horfe  ?  Was  juftice  the  rule  of  his  con- 
dud,  he  certainly  would  do  neither  f. 

*   Fragrn.  lib.  de  Rep.  III. 

f  Some  will  think  Cicero  very  fcrupulous.     But  let  us  here 
' member  the  fundamental  maxim,  the  GOLDEN  RULE,  of  all 

M.  Attilius 
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M.  Attilius  Regulus,  *  in  his  fecond  con- 
fulfhip,  being  furprized  and  taken  pri- 
foner  in  Africa  by  Xantippus  the  Lacede 
monian  general,  was  fent  to  the  fenate ; 
after  having  firft  taken  an  oath  to  return 
to  Carthage,  unlefs  certain  prifoners  of  no 
ble  extract  were  reftored  to  the  Carthagi 
nians.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  an  appear 
ance  of  advantage  prefented  itfelf  to  his 
view ;  which,  as  appears  from  the  event, 
he  judged  entirely  void  of  reality.  The 
advantage  was  this,  to  remain  in  his  na 
tive  country,  to  flay  at  home  with  his 
wife  and  children,  and,  by  regarding  his 
misfortune  as  the  common  chance  of  war, 
to  retain  the  rank  of  the  conlular  dignity: 
and  will  any  one  deny  that  thefe  are  pro. 
ft  table  ?  But  what  mail  we  fay  ?  True  for 
titude  and  greatnefs  of  foul  deny  it.  Now 
what  greater  authority  would  you  require  ? 
For  it  is  the  peculiar  property  of  thefe  two 

morality,  that  forbids  to  do  to  others,  whit  we  would  not  have 
them  do  to  us.  £>uad  tibi  fie ri  non  -vis,  altcri  ne  feccris.  And 
fure  this  is  enough  to  fupport  Cicero's  decifion  j  at  leaft,  if  peo 
ple  would  not,  by  groundless  fubtilties,  make  juftice  and  cha 
rily  to  be  eflentially  different  from  each  Other. 
*  Offic.  III.  26,  &  27. 

vinues, 
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virtues,  to  fear  nothing,  to  look  down  on 
all  human  enjoyments,  and   to  think  no 
thing  intolerable  that  can  poffibly  befal  a 
man.     How  then  did  he  behave  himfelf  ? 
He  came  into  the  fenate,  laid  before  them 
his  com  mi  (lion,   but  refufed    to  give  his 
fentiments,  as  having  no  title  to  the  cha 
racter  of  a  fenator,  while  he  continued  un 
der  the  facred  obligation  of  an   oath  to 
the   enemy  •,    and   (though  fome  will  cer 
tainly  call   him   fool,   thus  to   oppofe  his 
own   interefl!)    declared  that  it   was  not 
for  the  good  of  the  ftate  to  reftore  the  pri- 
ibners;  for  that  they  were  excellent  offi 
cers,    and    in   the    flower  of  their  age ; 
whereas    he  himfelf  was   worn  out    with 
years.     In  mort,  his  authority  prevailed, 
the   prifoners   were  detained,   and  he  re 
turned   to  Carthage :  neither  the  affection 
he  bore  his  native  country,  nor  that  of  his 
family  and  friends,  being  able  to   hinder 
him;  and  notwithstanding  he  was  fenfi- 
ble,  that  he  was  going  to  put  himfelf  in 
to  the  hands  o/"  the  cruellcft  of  enemies, 
and  to  furTer  the  moft  cxquifite  tortures: 
but  to  ba/ance  all  this,  he  was  perfuaded 
that  the  obligation  of  an  oath  ought  to  be 

kept 
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kept  inviolable.  Wherefore  even  then, 
when  undergoing  the  mod  tormenting  of 
all  deaths*,  his  hard  fate  was  more  tole 
rable,  than  if  he  had  grown  old  in  his 
own  houfe,  cover'd  with  the  fhame  of 
having  fullied  his  confular  dignity  by  cap 
tivity  and  perjury. 

Although  f  king  Pyrrhus  had  made  war 
on  the  Romans  without  any  provocation, 
and  though  the  difpute  with  this  magna 
nimous  and  powerful  king  was  for  no  lefs 
a  prize  than  empire  itlelfj  yet  when  a 
deiertcr  from  him  came  into  Fabricius*s 


*  In  the  original  it  is  vigilando  necalatur,  which  was  very 
intelligible  to  thofe  of  Cicero'' s  time,  who  knew  in  what  man 
ner  Reg:<!m  had  ended  his  days.  M.  Rollings  account  of  it, 
t;tken  from  hit  hiftory  of  the  Carthaginians,  is  as  follows  : 

"  They  (the  Carthaginians)  kept  him  a  long  time  fhut  up  ir» 
"  a  dark  dungeon,  whence,  having  firft  cut  oft"  his  eye-lids, 
"  ti;ey  dragg'd  him,  in  order  to  be  expofed  to  the  brighteft  and 
"  hot  uft  iun-fiiine.  They  next  fhut  him  up  in  a  kind  of  eheft, 
"  all  befet  with  fliarp-pointed  nails,  that  allowed  him  not  one 
"  moment's  reft  either  day  or  night.  At  laft,  after  having  long 
"  tormented  him  w'i\h  cruel  watching,  they  difpatched  him  by 
"  crucifixion  ;  whkh  w^  an  ordinary  death  among  the  Cartha- 
•'  ginians." 

I  quote  M.  Rollin  preferably  n  the  ancients,  from  whom  he 
h;s  taken  this  account,  only  to  hate  an  opportunity  to  recom 
mend  the  reading  of  his  works.  None  have  wrote  for  the  bene 
fit  of  youth,  either  with  better  intention,  cu  with  greater  fuccefs. 

f    Off.C.  III.  22. 

camp, 
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camp,  and  promifed,  if  he  would  give 
him  a  reward,  to  return  fecretly  into  Pyr- 
rbus's  camp  in  the  fame  manner  he  had 
come,  and  difpatch  the  king  by  poifon, 
Fabricius  ordered  him  to  be  carried  back 
to  Pyrrhus  •,  which  action  of  his  had  the 
approbation  of  the  fenate.  But  if  we  re 
gard  only  what  has  the  appearance  of  ad 
vantage,  and  what  commonly  pafTes  for 
fuch  ;  this  one  deferter  might  have  put  an 
end  to  a  very  dangerous  war,  and  taken 
off  a  very  formidable  rival  for  empire  :  but 
as  the  conteft  was  for  glory,  it  would  have 
been  a  lafting  infamy  and  reproach  to  have 
got  the  better  of  him,  not  by  valour,  but 
by  vile  treachery. 

I  would  *  afk  what  can  be  the  meaning 

*  Tufcul.  V.  17,     Crrto'axs  was  n   Peripatetic   philofophcv. 

To  the  above  account  of  probity  from  Cicero,  I  bc-j  ^eave  t>> 
fubjoin  the  following  beautiful  paiiage  ofMufoniusj  which,  for 
its  excellence,  may  be  called  the  GOLDEN  MAXIM.  'A>  7  1 


,  9  pll  &?$!/&•  i-X.-rCit>     T0  &f.   XCt.}.6'J 

fji.ii/Bt.  'Ay  T»  tzowcyi;  euffjffpy  f**i&  loonjj,  rofj.iv  >)^y 
ot^ETai,  TO  ol  a-'tfj/pov  ^.ivn  Si  quid  pulchn  feceris  CI.IK 
labore\  labor  quidtm  abit,  jed  fulcbrum  manetj  Jtn  turpe  quid 
feteris  cum  voluptate  ;  9"Uftat  alii,  at  turpe  manet.  In  £>:g- 
lijb  thus:  "  Allowing  the  performance  of  an  honourable  action 
"  to  be  attended  with  labour  j  Ae  labour  is  foon  over,  but  the 

Of 
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of  the  Famous  balance  of  Critotaus;  who 
is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  goods  of  the 
mind  be  caft  into  one  fcale,  and  thofe  of 
the  body,  with  all  external  advantages,  in 
to  the  other,  nay  though  the  whole  earth 
and  feas  were  added  to  the  latter,  yet  the 
former  would  preponderate. 

"  honour  immortal:  whereas,  fliould  even  pleafure  wait  on  the 
. '  commifiion  of  what  is  difhonourable ;  the  J> leafure  is  focB 
"  gone,  but  the  diflionour  eternal," 


VII.  On 
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VII. 
On  ELOQJJENCE. 

"IT  HE  RE  *  is  nothing,  I  think,  more 
truly  excellent,  than  for  a  man  to  be 
able  to  attract,  by  his  eloquence,  the  at 
tention  of  a  whole  affembly ;  to  charm 
their  understandings;  and  to  direct,  or  re- 
ftrain,  their  inclinations  at  pleafure.  This 
fingle  art  hath  always,  among  free  peo 
ple,  and  efpecially  in  times  of  public  peace 
and  tranquillity,  not  only  met  with  the 
higheft  encouragement,  but  reigned,  as  it 
were,  paramount.  Now  is  there  any  thing 
fo  deferving  our  admiration,  as  that  amidft 
an  infinite  number  of  men,  there  mould 
be  found  only  one,  or  at  leaft  but  few, 
who  are  able  to  exercife  thofe  talents, 
which  nature  has  bellowed  on  all.-3  Or,  can 
any  thing  convey  fo  fincere  a  pleafure  to 
our  underftanding  or  ear,  as  a  difcourfe, 
which,  to  the  wifeft  fentiments,  adds  the 

*  De  Orat.  I.  8. 

luftre 
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luftre  and  embellimment  of   expreflion  ? 
What  greatnefs,  what  power,  can  com 
pare  with  his,  who,  by  a  fmgle  fpeech, 
can  direct  the  caprices  of  the  people,  the 
confciences  of  judges,  and  even  the  ma- 
jeftic  gravity  of  the  fenate  ?  Befides,  can 
any  thing  be  more  generous,  more  like  a 
king,  or  more  truly  denote  a  great  foul, 
than  to  lend  affiftance  to  thofe  who  defire 
it,  relieve  the  opprefTcd,  communicate  hap- 
pinefs,  proteft  from  dangers,  and  preferve 
citizens  from   exile  ?  What,  on  the  other 
hand,  fo  necefikry,  as  to  have  arms  always 
about  us  to  annoy  the  malefactor,  protect 
us  from  being  infulted,  and  avenge  our- 
felves  when  we  are  injured  ? 

But  not  to  dwell  on  the  forum*,  the 
bar,  the  roftrum,  and  the  fenate  -,  what  is 
more  agreeeble  to  human  nature,  or  fo 
delightful  an  amnfement  in  our  receffes 
from  bufmefs,  as  the  graceful  fprightlinefs 
of  polite  converfation  ?  In  this  confifts  our 
characteriftic  preheminence  over  the  reft  of 


*  Forum  was  the  place  where  the  Praetors  diftributed  juftice  ; 
Subfellia,  the  benches,  or  feats,  where  the  judges  fat ;  Roftra, 
the  tribunals,  whence  they  harangued  the  people  ;  and  Curia 
the  place  where  the  fenate  affembled. 

the 
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the  animal  world,  that  we  converfe  toge 
ther  ;  and,  by  language,  are  able  to  ex- 
prefs  our  latent  ideas.  Wherefore,  to  en 
deavour  to  excel  other  men  in  that  very 
thing  whence  they  derive  their  fupe- 
riority  over  brutes ;  who  would  not  be 
charmed  with  the  thought,  and  think  no 
pains  too  much,  in  order  to  attain  the  dear 
accomplifhment  ? 

But  let  us  come  to  the  principal  advan 
tage  of  eloquence.  What  power,  but  hers, 
could  have  collected  the  fcattered  indivi 
duals  of  mankind,  or  have  made  them 
change  their  favage  and  wild  manner  of 
living,  for  the  polifhed  and  civilized  life 
of  fociety  ?  For*  there  was  a  time,  when 
men,  like  fo  many  wild  beafts,  wandered 
up  and  down  in  the  fields,  and  fupported 
themfelves  with  the  fame  food  that  thefe 
did :  nor  had  reafon  and  contrivance  any 
part  in  their  actions,  as  being  almoft  wholly 
performed  by  main  ftrength  of  body.  In 
thofe  days,  neither  the  ftudy  of  divine 
religion,  nor  that  of  moral  duties,  was 
cultivated:  legal  marriages  were  not  heard 


*  De  Invent.  I.  2. 

of: 
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of:  none  could  be  fure  which  were  their 
own  chiLlren  :  nor  had  they  learned  the 
many  advantages  refulting  from  the  law  of 
equity.  Whence  the  paflions,  by  reafon  of 
ignorance  and  error,  maintained  a  blind 
and  tyrannic  fway,  abufing  the  powers  of 
the  body,  thofe  dangerous  partizans,  for 
their  own  purpofes.  In  this  period,  fome 
great  man  of  fuperior  penetration  dif- 
covered,  that  the  human  mind  was  pof- 

feiTed  of  talents  fufficient  for  executing  the 
greateft  enterprize,  could  any  one  find  a 
method  to  fet  them  on  work,  or  improve 
them   by  inftruc"lion.     In  order  to    this, 
he,'  by  fome  contrivance,    convened  and 
brought  mankind  together ;  who  had  been 
difperfed   in  the  fields,  or  lurking  in  the 
wild  recefles  of  the  foreft.     Upon  his  en 
deavouring  to  make  them  fenfible  of  what 
ever  was   ulcful  or   honourable,    they    at 
firft   proved    refractory,  as    being    unac- 
cuftomed  to  fuch  truths ;  afterwards,  moved 
by  reafon  and  eloquence,  they  heard  with 
greater  attention;  till  at  laft,  from   fierce 
and  Ovag,;  monfters,  he  brought  them  to 
be  gentle  and  good-natured. 

And, 
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And,  indeed,  it  appears  evident  to  me, 
that  without  thr  aid  of  eloquence,  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  wif  lorn   irfelf  to  in 
duce  men  to  change,  all  of  a  fudden,  their 
manner  of  life,  for  what  was  juft  the  reverfe 
of  it.     Nay,  even  when  cities  were  built, 
what  but  the  powerful  perfuafion   of  elo 
quence  could  enforce  the  dictates  of  rea- 
fon,  eftablifh  the  obfervance  of  good  faith, 
maintain  juftice,  bring  mankind  to  pay  a 
willing  obedience  to  their  magiltrates,  and 
perfuade  them  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
fpare  no  labour,  and  even  to  lay  down 
their  life,  for  the  public  good  ?  Certainly 
no  man  of  great  power,  if  not  prevailed 
on  by  fome  elegant  and  convincing  fpeech, 
would  condefcend  to  fubmit  his  affairs  to 
the  determination  of  law,  without  being 
compelled  to  it;  would  put  himfelf  on  an 
equal  footing  with  thofe  over  whom  it  was 
eafy  to  keep  up  his  fuperiority ;  or  willing 
ly  recede  from  a  cuftom,  of  all  others  the 
moft  delightful ;  efpecially,  fince  by  rea- 
fon   of  its  long  continuance,  it  had  ac 
quired  a  force  equal  to  that  of  nature  it- 
felf. 


It 
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It  is  *  faid  that  orators,  like  poets,  are 
of  different  kinds.     But  the  cafe  is  other- 
wife;  for  of  thefe  laft    there    are  fevers  1 
forts,  dirtincl  from  each  other,  as  the  Tra 
gic,  Comic,  Fpic,  and  Lyric.     Whence 
m  tragedy,  the  lead  mixture  of  the  comic 
is  intolerable  •,  and   'tis  no  lefs  blameable 
to  mix  any  thing   tragic   with   comedy : 
and  io  in  the  reft,  each  has  its  proper  tone, 
which  is  eaiily  diftinguifhed  by  people  of 
taile.     But  mould   any  perfon  thus  enu 
merate  different  kinds  of  orators,  as  the 
fublime,  the  grave,  and  the  copious;  the 
low,  the  fubtilc,  and  the  concife  •,  or  ima 
gine  others  holding  a  middle  rank  between 
thefe :  all   this  he  may  affirm  of  orators, 
but  not  of  the  art  itfelff.     For  with  re- 

*  Ibid.  cap.  21. 

f  AriJictk&c&nK  rhetoric,  or  the  art  of  oratory,  to  be  the//- 
eulty  of  differing,  on  e-vtry  occajion,  what  is  proper  to  ferfuaJf. 
It  oonfifb  of  four  parts,  I.  Invention,  called  by  the  Greek*  Ei££«ri{» 
is  the  finding  out  ,  or  felcc/ting,  fuch  arguments  as  are  moft  con 
ducive  to  prove  the  queftion  in  hand,  or  work  upon  the  auditory, 
a.  Difpojition,  in  Greek  Tafi?  or  o»xo»0jbua,  is  the  marfhalline. 
or  properly  difpofine  the  feveral  parts  of  a  difcourfe;  by  which 
mc-ns,  the  things  propofed  are  heard  with  greater  attention.bct- 
ter  underftood,  and  longer  rrmembered.  Thefe  parts  aie  com 
monly  reckoned  four,  the  Exordium,  the  Narration,  the  Confir 
mation,  and  the  Peroration  or  condufion.  3.  Elccuticn,  called  by 

gard 
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gard  to  the  latter,  we  look  for  it  in  its 
utmofl  perfection ;  but  with  refpect  to  ora 
tors,  we  declare  what  they  really  are. 

He  *  is  the  moft  com  pleat  orator,  who 
instructs,  delights,  and  fcnfibly  touches  the 
hearts  of  his  auditory.  To  inftruct  is  in- 
difpenfable  •,  to  delight,  defirable ;  and  to 
touch,  necefTary.  It  muft  be  confefied  that 
fome  perform  thefe  better  than  others ;  but 
then  this  inequality  confifts  not  in  the  kind, 
but  degree.  Every  orator,  therefore,  is 
reputed  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  in  pro 
portion  as  thefe  qualifications  unite  in  him  : 
yet  all  are  called  by  the  name  of  orators, 
as  painters,  however  bad,  are  ftiil  called 
painters.  'Tis  by  different  abilities,  and 
not  by  different  arts,  they  are  diftinguilh- 
ed  from  one  another.  None  therefore  can 
deferve  the  name  of  orator,  who  has  not 
the  ambition  to  vie  even  with  Demojlbenes. 


the  Greeks  AE|»;  or  E^r/vsta,  is  the  ufing  fuch  terms  and  ex- 
preflions  as  are  fuitable  to  the  {abject  to  be  difcuflcd  ;  and  differs 
nothing  from  propriety  of  diftion.  4.  Pronunciation,  cal'ed  in 
Greek  'Y7)rox£icn$,  is  the  regulating  and  adapting  the  voice  ani 
gefture  agreeably  to  the  matter.  It  is  otherwife  called  Afiion< 
See  Voffii  Rbctorica. 

*  De  opt.  gen.  orat.  cap.  i. 

Mewhder 
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Menander  *,  on  the  contrary,  would  not 
afpire  to  the  perfection  of  Homer  for  this 
reafon,  becaufe  he  employed  himfeJf  in  a 
quite  different  kind  of  poetry.  But  this 
takes  no  place  with  refpect  to  orators ;  or 
allowing  that  one  fhould  ufe  a  ftrong  pa 
thetic  ftile,  free  from  obfcure  fubtihies; 
another  delight  more  in  argument  and 
witticifms,  than  purity  and  beauty  of  ex- 
preffion  :  yet  fuch  peculiarities,  though 
they  may  be  found  in  an  indifferent  ora 
tor,  cannot  certainly  enter  the  character  of 
a  compleat  one,  in  whom  all  good  quali 
ties  muft  unite. 

Upon  f  a  review  of  the  greateft  and 
moft  able  men,  it  has  often  indeed  ap 
peared  a  queftion  with  me,  why  fewer 
have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  for  elo 
quence,  than  in  any  other  art.  Turn  your 
attention  which  way  you  pleafe,  you  will 
find  many  who  have  excelled,  not  only  in 
inferior  arts,  but  in  thofe  too  of  the  great- 
eft  confequence.  Now  what  peribn,  if  he 

*•  3Lr.ar.dcr,  the  Atbenia r,,  wrote  nothing  but  comedies,  at 
which  he  u:.celled. 

f  DC  Orat.  I.  2,  3,  4,  5. 

efti  mates 
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eftimates  the  abilities  of  great  men  by 
their  extenfive  ufefulnefs,  but  would  pre 
fer  the  general  to  the  orator  ?  And  yet 
who  will  call  in  queftion,  that  in  this  one 
city  we  have  had  almoft  innumerable  in- 
ftances  of  great  and  excellent  generals  -, 
while  fcarce  any  can  be  mentioned  that 
have  excelled  in  oratory  ?  There  have  been 
many  in  our  days,  and  more  in  the  time 
of  our  fathers  and  anceftors,  who,  by  their 
prudence  and  wifdom,  were  well  qualified 
to  govern  the  ftate  :  whereas  for  many 
ages*,  there  were  none  at  all  that  could 
be  called  great  orators ;  and  indeed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  inftance  a  tolerable 
one  for  every  age. 

Now  that  none  may  think  the  compa- 
rifon  unfair,  between  eloquence  and  the 
renown  of  a  general,  or  the  prudence  of  a 
good  fenator ;  and  that  eloquence  ought 
rather  to  be  compared  with  thofe  ftudies 
which  have  fome  connection  with  the  fci- 
ences,  and  other  branches  of  literature  • 


*  Cicero,  in  his  book  de  clan's  oratoribus,  chap.  15.  goes  no 
farther  back  than  Cctlegui,  who  was  conful  in  the  year  ofRcmt 
SSa- 

let 
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let  us  take  a  view  of  thefe  very  fciences, 
and  obferve  what  great  numbers  of  emi 
nent  men  have  flourilhed  in  each  of  them, 
and  then  we  lhall  be  able  to  judge  how 
inconfiderable  the  number  of  orators  has 
been  in  former  times,  or  is  at  prefent. 

You  are  not  ignorant,  that  what  the 
Greeks  call  philofophy,  is  efteemed  by  men 
of  the  greateft  learning  to  be,  as  it  were, 
the  parent  and  mother  of  all  the  liberal 
arts:  and  yet  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  enu 
merate,  how  many  of  its  profeflbrs  have 
been  remarkable  for  their  great  learning, 
and  the  variety  and  copioufnefs  of  their 
ftudies ;  who  have  not  confined  their  re- 
learches  to  one  fmgle  branch  of  know 
ledge,  but  by  an  indefatigable  application 
to  ftudy,  and  the  found  deductions  of  rea- 
lon,  have  extended  their  views  to  every 
thing.  None,  fure,  is  ignorant,  how  ab- 
flrufe,  intricate,  fubtile,  and  perplexing, 
the  ftudy  of  mathematics  is;  and  yet 
fo  many  have  been  eminent  for  their 
knowledge  in  this  fcience,  that  it  fliould 
feem,  no  man  ever  heartily  applied  him- 
felf  to  attain  it,  who  did  not  gain  what 
he  propofed.  Who  ever  fet  himfelf  fe- 
F  2  rioufly 
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rioufly  to  fludy  mufic,  or  thofe  branches 
of  literature  called  grammar  *,  and  did  not 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  al- 
moft  infinite  number  of  things,  whereof 
thefe  arts  confift? 

This,  I  think,  I  may  truly  affirm ;  that 
there  have  been  fewer  who  have  excelled 
in  poetry,  than  in  any  other  fcience  within 
the  whole  compafs  of  liberal  arts.  But 
however  fcanty  the  number  of  good  poets 
is,  yet  if  you  carefully  reckon  up  thofe 
that  Greece  and  Rome  have  produced,  you 
will  find  them  far  more  numerous  than  the 
good  orators. 

"What  makes  this  appear  ftill  more  ex 
traordinary  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
other  fciences  is  deduced,  for  the  moft 
part,  from  abftrufe,  and  not  commonly 
known,  principles;  whereas  eloquence  lies 
open  to  the  views  of  every  body,  and 
employs  only  fuch  reafons  and  expreflions 
as  are  made  ufe  of  in  common  life.  In 
other  arts,  what  is  moft  raifed  above  the 

*  By  the  word  Grammarian,  the  ancients  underflood  a  learned 
man  ;  or  one  who  was  perfectly  well  fkilled  in  all  thofe  branches 
of  literature,  thai-,  among  the  French,  go  by  the  general  name 
t>f  Belles  Lettres, 

compre- 
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comprehenfion  and  underftanding  of  the 
ignorant,  is  efteemed  mod  excellent ;  but 
in  oratory,  it  is  a  fault  of  the  higheft 
kind,  to  depart  from  the  ufual  forms  of 
fpeech,  or  the  received  maxims  of  com 
mon  fenfe*. 

Now  it  cannot  be  faid,  with  any  ap 
pearance  of  truth,  that  more  people  apply 
themfelves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  other 
fciences,  or  that  they  are  encouraged  in 
the  purfuit  of  them  by  more  exalted  plea- 
fures,  greater  hopes,  or  more  ample  re 
wards.  For  not  to  mention  Greece,  which 
has  always  been  defirous  to  excel  other 
nations  in  point  of  eloquence  -,  or  Athens^ 
that  parent  of  all  learning,  where  the  art 
of  oratory  was  firft  practifed  and  brought 

*  Mr.  Locke,  Effay  on  Hum.  Underfill.  B.  III.  chap.  lo.  Sc&. 
34.,  paffes  a  fcvere  judgment  on  the  whole  art  of  oratory,  as 
founded  on  the  very  fault  here  condemned.  Would  we  fpeak  of 
tilings  as  they  are,  fays  he,  we  muft  allow,  that  all  the  art  of 
rhetoric,  befides  order  and  clearnefs,  all  the  artificial  and  figura 
tive  applications  of  words  eloquence  hath  invented,  are  for  no 
thing  elfe  but  to  infmuate  wrong  ideas,  move  the  pafiions,  and 
thereby  mi/lead  the  judgment,  and  f6  indeed  are  perfcdl  cheats: 
and  therefore  however  laudable  or  allowable  oratory  may  rendri? 
th?m  in  harangu«s  and  popular  addrufTes,  they  are  certainly,  in 
all  difcourfes  that  pretend  to  inform  or  inftrudt,  wholly  to  be 
avoided  ;  and  where  truth  and  knowledge  are  concerned,  cannot 
but  be  thought  a  great  fault,  either  of  the  language  or  perfon 
that  makes  ufe  of  them. 

F  3  to 
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to  perfection  ;  certainly  no  ftudy  ever  flou- 
rimed  fo  much  in  this  city,  as  that  of  elo 
quence.  For  after  an  univerfal  empire  was 
obtained,  and  the  continuance  of  peace 
had  afforded  leifure,  every  youth,  who  was 
any  wife  ambitious  of  glory,  thought  no 
pains  too  much,  in  order  to  acquire  the 
art  of  fpeaking.  At  firft,  indeed,  being 
wholly  ignorant  of  method,  unacquainted 
with  the  great  advantage  of  exercife,  and 
not  imagining  there  were  any  rules  be 
longing  to  this  art;  the  progrefs  they  made 
in  it,  was  entirely  owing  to  the  ftrength 
of  their  own  genius  and  reafon.  But  how 
foon  they  had  heard  the  Greek  orators, 
read  their  books,  and  taken  mailers  to 
inftruct  them,  'tis  incredible  with  what 
vehemence  our  countrymen  thirfted  after 
eloquence.  The  importance,  the  variety, 
and  great  number  of  caufes  afforded  every 
man  an  opportunity  of  adding  frequent 
practice,  which  far  exceeds  all  matters, 
to  what  he  had  learned  by  ftudy.  Befides, 
the  greateft  rewards,  as  public  favour, 
riches,  and  honour,  were  then,  as  well  as 
at  prefent,  annexed  to  this  profefTion.  And 
as  to  genius,  it  is  evident  from  many  con- 

fiderations, 
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fiderations,  that  the  Romans  were  much  fu- 
perior  in  this  refpect  to  all  other  nations. 

All  this  being  taken  into  the  account, 
is  there  not  great  reafon  to  admire,  that 
the  number  of  orators  have  at  all  times 
and  places  of  the  world  been  fo  very  few  ? 
But  in  truth,  the  art  of  oratory  is  more 
noble,  and  requires  the  knowledge  of  more 
arts  and  fciences,  than  is  commonly  ima 
gined.  For  what  other  reafon,  but  the 
greatnefs  and  difficulty  of  the  undertaking, 
can  be  afligned,  why  in  fuch  vaft  numbers 
of  ftudents,  endowed  with  excellent  natu 
ral  parts,  fo  few  fucceed  •,  though  there 
be  no  want  of  able  matters,  an  infinite  va 
riety  of  caufes,  and  the  greateft  rewards 
annexed  to  the  attainment  ? 

To  form  an  orator  then,  befides  an  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge,  without  which  the 
eaficil  flow  of  language  will  appear  trifling 
and  ridiculous;  I  lay,  befides  this,  the 
ftile  mutt  hkewife  be  embellished  by  the 
jufteft  arrangement,  as  well  as  choice  of 
words  i  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the 
affections  *,  which  nature  has  bellowed  on 


*  Afteftions  are  either  public  or  private,  benevolent  or 

'the  former  are  excited  by  (hewing,  that  die  thing  inqueflion  has 

a  Dianifcfr.  tendency  to  promote  the  lia^incfs  of  others}  and  the 

F  4  man- 
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Tnanklnd,  is  alfo  neceflary-,  becaufe  the 
whole  power  of  eloquence  ought  to  be  ex 
erted,  in  order  to  calm  and  roufe  the 
minds  of  the  auditory.  To  this  mud  be 
added,  a  certain  gracefulnefs,  an  enliven 
ing  raillery,  a  gentleman-like  learning,  and 
a  ready  talent  for  repartee,  and  attacking 
an  adverfary  in  a  delicate  and  polite  man 
ner.  One  mud  likewife  be  acquainted  with 
antiquity,  and  have  a  great  many  exam 
ples  to  produce :  nor  is  the  ftudy  of  laws 
and  jurifprudence  to  be  neglected.  What 
occafion  for  me  to  enlarge  on  action  itfelf, 
which  muft  be  regulated  by  the  motion 
of  the  body,  the  geflure,  the  countenance, 
with  a  due  command,  and  fuitable  changes, 
of  voice*?  The  great  difficulty  of  this 

Jatter,  by  proving  that  an"  objeft  or  event  would  occafion  the 
greateft  quantity  of  pleafure  to  the  individual.  The  exciting 
truths  about  means,  would  be  only  thofe  which  pointed  out 
fome  means  as  more  certainly  effectual  than  any  other,  or  with 
lefs  pain  or  trouble  to  the  agent.  See  Hutchefon  on  the  Paflions, 
p.  224. 

*  Horace,  in  his  Art  of  poetry,  v.   roi.  &  feq,  obferves  what 
Surprizing  influence  this  has  on  an  auditory. 

With  thofe  who  laugh,  our  focial  joy  appears  j 
With  thofe  who  mourn,  we  fympathize  in  tears : 
If  you  would  have  me  weep,  begin  the  {train ; 
Then  I  fhall  feel  your  forrows,  feel  your  pain. 

Francis's  Her. 

alone, 
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alone,  plainly  appears  from  the  frivolous 
art  of  comedians,  and  representations  on 
the  ftage ;  where,  though  every  one  drives 
to  regulate  his  countenance,  voice,  and 
geftures  in  a  becoming  manner ;  yet  who 
is  ignorant,  how  few  there  are,  or  have 
been,  whom  we  can  behold  with  patience  ? 
Need  I  to  mention  memory,  that  treafury 
of  all  knowledge  ;  to  whofe  keeping  un- 
lefs  the  inventions,  reflections,  and  expref- 
fions  of  the  orator  are  committed,  they 
muft,  however  excellent  in  themfelves,  be 
infallibly  loft  ? 

Wherefore,  fince  eloquence  confifts  of 
all  thefe  accomplifhments  put  together, 
the  ftudy  of  each  whereof  fingly  is  a 
matter  of  the  greateft  difficulty  -,  let  us 
ceafe  to  wonder,  why  good  orators  are  fa 
few  in  number, 
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VIII. 
On   FRIENDSHIP. 

T  F  we  except  Wifdom,  I  know  not  if 
the  immortal  Gods  have  beftowed  fo 
excellent  a  gift  on  mankind,  as  Friendfhip. 
Some  give  the  preference  to  riches,  fome 
to  health,  fome  to  power,  others  to  ho 
nours,  and  not  a  few  to  pleafures.  This 
laft,  indeed,  conftitutes  the  happinefs  of 
brutes ;  and  even  the  former  are  frail  and 
uncertain,  depending,  not  fo  much  on  our 
prudence,  as  on  the  caprice  of  fortune. 

Thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  who  place 
their  chief  happinefs  in  virtue,  act  an  ex 
cellent  part :  but  then  this  virtue  begets 
and  maintains  friendfhip,  which,  without 
it,  could  by  no  means  fubfift. 

We  take  virtue  in  the  meaning  put  up 
on  it  in  common  life,  and  our  own  lan 
guage  •,  nor,  with  fome  learned  men*,  do 
we  meafure  it  by  fuperb  epithets :  we  Jike- 

*  The  Stoics.     For  the  idea  they  give  of  their  wife  men, 
fee  page  59.  . 

wife 
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wife  look  upon  thofe  as  good  men,  who 
are  commonly  efteemed  fuch;  as  the  Pan- 
/«j's,  the  Gate's,  the  Callus's,  the  Scipio's, 
the  Pbilus's.  Greater  models  of  virtue 
than  thefe  are  not  required  in  common 
life  :  whence  we  make  no  mention  of  cha 
racters,  that  are  no  where  to  be  found. 

Now  the  advantages  arifing  from  friend- 
fliip  among  men  of  this  caft,  are  greater 
than  I  can  well  exprefs.  And  firft,  who 
can  have  any  relifti  for  life*,  as  Ennius 
exprefies  it,  that  cannot  repofe  himfelf  on' 
the  mutual  benevolence  of  a  friend  ?  What 
pleafnre  fo  exquifite,  as  to  have  one  you: 
can  talk  with  as  freely  as  with  yourfelf  ? 
Where  would  be  the  boafted  advantages 
of  profperity,  had  we  not  a  friend  to  fhare 
it  with  us?  And  as  for  adverfity,  it  would 
be  almoft  infupportable,  without  one  tor 
cafe  us  of  the  greater  part  of  the  grief  at 
tending  our  misfortune. 

In  fhort,  every  other  object  of  man's- 
defire  is  ufrful  only  for  fome  particular 
purpofe  •,  riches,  to  be  ufed  •,  power,  to 
command  refpect  i  honours,  to  be  the  iub- 

*  The  exprcfiicn  of  Enniat  is,  vita  -vitalit,  which  cannot  be 
rendered  literally  in  French,  or  Englljh. 

ject 
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ject  of  appiaufe;  pleafures,  to  be  enjoyed; 
health,  to  be  free  from  pain,  and  in  con 
dition  to  difcharge  fuch  duties  as  depend 
on  the  body.-  But  as  for  friendship,  its 
advantages  are  innumerable;  which  way 
foever  you  turn,  it  is  prefent ;  it  is  admit 
ted  every  where,  is  never  unfeafonable, 
never  troublefome.  Whence,  as  the  faying 
is,  we  can  no  more  be  without  friendship, 
than  without  water  and  fire. 

I  am  not  now  fpeaking  of  common  and 
ordinary  friendfhip,  though  that  too  has 
its  pleafure  and  ufe ;  but  of  that  which  is 
real  and  perfect,  fuch  as  exifted  between 
thofe  few  great  men  mentioned  above. 
For  it  not  only  adds  new  charms  to  pro- 
fperity,  but,  by  communicating  and  mar- 
ing  it,  renders  even  adverfity  itfeJf  lefs  in 
tolerable.  Now  among  the  many  and 
great  advantages  of  friendfhip,  I  take  this 
to  be  the  moft  eflential,  that  it  gives  us 
good  hopes  of  what  is  to  come,  and  fuf- 
fers  not  our  minds  to  be  dejected,  much 
lefs  to  fuccumb  under  afflictions*. 

*  Cicero  had  experience  of  this,  during  his  banifliment,  from 
Attlcus :  whence  it  is  plain,  that  his  defign  here  was  to  teftify  his 
remembrance  and  gratitude,  by  dedicating  a  dialogue  on  friend 
fhip  to  him. 

Beiides, 
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Befides,  he  that  takes  a  view  of  a  friend, 
beholds,  as  it  were,  the  perfeft  refem- 
blance  of  himfelf.  So  that  abfence  can 
not  feparate,  want  impovt-rifh,  ficknefs 
weaken,  or,  what  is  ftill  more  aftonifhing, 
death  put  an  end  to  their  life  Soconftant 
is  the  remembrance,  fo  fincere  the  affec 
tion,  and  fo  elevated  the  efteem  which  are 
entertained  for  the  deceafed  by  their  fur- 
viving  friends,  that  the  death  of  the  for 
mer  feems  a  happinefs,  and  the  life  of  the 
latter  a  merit. 

In  my  frequent  meditations  on  friend- 
fhip,  there  is  one  thing  appears  chiefly  to 
deferve  confideration ;  and  that  is,  whe 
ther  it  be  courted  merely  to  fupply  the 
weaknefs  and  wants  of  mankind  -,  that,  by 
a  mutual  exchange  of  good  offices,  every 
one  may  receive  from  his  friend,  what  is 
wanting  in  himtelf ;  and  make  up,  in  his 
turn,  the  defeds  of  his  friend  ?  Or,  allow 
ing  thib  to  be,  indeed,  a  propmy  of  friend- 
fhip,  whether  it  has  no  '/.her  caufe,  that 
is  more  ancienr,  more  refined,  and  nearer 
allied  to  nature  itieli  ? 

'Tis 
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* 

'Tis  love  (whence,  in  Latin,  the  word 
friendihip  is  derived)  that  chiefly  conci 
liates  benevolence.  Favours,  indeed,  may 
be  obtained  even  of  thofe  for  whom 
friendfhip  is  only  pretended,  and  who  are 
courted  merely  to  ferve  a  prefcnt  interefh 
But  in  true  friend fhip,  there  can  be  no 
impofition,  or  deceit :  whatever  makes  a 
part  of  it,  muft  be  fincere,  and  from  the 
heart.  On  this  account,  therefore,  friend 
fhip  appears  to  me,  to  be  derived  rather 
from  nature,  than  the  indigence  of  man 
kind  ;  and  to  be  owing  rather  to  the  be 
nevolent  affeclions  of  our  mind,  than  to 
any  confideration  of  the  great  utility  at 
tending  it. 

As  to  the  nature  of  this  fenfation,  we 
may  obferve  a  refemblance  of  it  even  in- 
fome  beafts  ;  which  love  their  offspring, 
and  are  beloved  by  them,  with  fo  fincere 
a  regard,  for  fome  time  at  lead,  that  it 
manifeftly  appears  to  be  the  dictate  of  na 
ture.  This  inftin<5t  is  ftill  more  vifible  in 
man.  As  firft,  from  the  ftrong  affedlion- 
which  fubfifts  between  children  and  their 
parents ;  that  cannot  be  diflblved,  with 
out  incurring  the  guilt  of  the  mod  odious 

of 
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of  all  crimes*.  Again,  when  we  meet 
with  one  whofe  nature  and  manners  tally 
exactly  with  our  own,'  we  are  affected 
with  a  fimilar  fenfation  of  benevolence  to 
wards  him  •,  becaufe  in  fuch  a  one  we 
Teem  to  difcover  the  bright  effluence,  as 
it  were,  of  virtue  and  goodnefs.  For 
there  is  nothing  more  amiable  than  virtue, 
or  a  ftronger  incitement  to  love:  info- 
much  that  on  account  of  their  virtue  and 
probity,  we  in  a  manner  love  thofe  whom 
we  never  faw.  Who  is  there  but  has  a 
peculiar  refpectan.l  veneration  for  the  me 
mory  of  C.  Fabricius  f,  and  M.  Curius  \\ ; 
though  he  never  had  any  perfonal  know- 

«  However  general  a  truth  this  may  be,  there  are  particular  ex 
ceptions  to  it,  as  in  the  lafe  of  Abraham's  designing  to  facrificc 
his  fon  Jfaac ;  and  that  of  Brutia,  the  firft  ccnful  of  Rome  ;  who, 
v.htn  histwofons  had  engaged  in  a  confpiracy  tc  rcilore  the  T<jr- 
yum,  ordered  them  both  to  be  beheaded.  Bu';  then  private  tics 
of  Hood  are  of  no  force  to  fuperfede  the  divine  command,  in  the 
former  cafe  ;  nor  to  cancel  a  crime  againfl  the  commonwealth, 
in  the  latter. 

f  We  have  mentioned  Fa&rlcim,  and  Pyrrbui  king  of  Epirc, 
already.  See  p.  87. 

|j  M.  Curius  Dentat-us  is  equally  famous  f  n  his  frugality,  va- 
Joar,  and  vidlories.  "Tis  of  him  Juvenal  fpeaks,  i:i  the  well- 
known  verfe  againft  hypocrites, 

<%ui  Curios  Jimulant,  £?  Bacchanalia  vi*. >unt. 

At  diftance,  they  like  Curius  appear  j 

But  arc  true  Bacchanals,  when  you  come  rear. 

ledge 
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ledge  of  them  ?  And  who,  on  the  contrary, 
but  detefts  Tarqnin  the  Proud,  Sp.  Cvjfius*, 
and  Sp.  M<elius-\?  There  have  been  two 
generals,  Pyrrhus  and  Annibal,  who  corr- 
tencled  with   us  for  empire  in  the  heart  of 
Italy :  one  of  thefe,  by  reafon  of  his  ge- 
nerofity,  was  never  greatly  the  object  of 
our  averfion  ;  whereas  the  cruelty  of  the 
other  has  rendered  him  obnoxious   to  the 
conftant  abhorrence  of  this  ftate.     Now 
if  the   power  of  virtue   is   fo  very  great, 
that   we   love   it  even  in  thofe  whom  we 
never  faw;  or,  what  is  ftill  more,  in  one 
who  is  our  profeffed   enemy;   is  it  any 
wonder,  that  the  affections  of  mankind  are 
ftrongly   wrought   on,    when    virtue    and 
goodnefs  are    difcovered   in    thofe,    with 
whom    a  focial    intercourfe    may   be  en 
joyed  ? 

True  affection,  however,  is  much  con 
firmed   by  good  offices,  by  marks  of  e- 

*  Sp.  Ca/iuinfcetiinui,  after  having  been  three  times  conful 
d  twee  honoured  with  a  triumph,  was  impeached  for  afpirmj 
o  be  king:  in  confequence  of  which,  he  was  thrown  headlong 
from  the  Tarpefan  rock,  in  the  year  of  Rome  270. 

t  Sp.  Maliui,  accufed  likewife  of  afpiring  to  be  king,  was 
:d  by  StnriKm  Abala,  general  of  the  horfe.  in  the  year  of 
Xtme  315. 

fleem, 
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fteem,  and  intimate  acquaintance  -,  and  if 
thefe  concur  with    inclination,    that  firft 
movement  of  the  heart,  there  refults,  from 
fuch  a  conjunction,  a  height  of  benevo 
lence  not  to  be  exprefled.    Should  any  one 
imagine,  that  all  this  is  the  effect  of  the 
natural  weaknefs  of  mankind,  in  order  to 
fupply  their  mutual  wants  and  indigence  •, 
this  would  be  to  debafe  friend fhip,  and  to 
affign  its  origin  to  a  principle,  which,  I 
may  venture  to  lay,  is  far  from  being  ge 
nerous.     If  this  was  the  cafe,  he  who  is 
moft  fenfible  of   his  own  imperfections, 
v/ould  be  be  ft  qualified  for  friend  fhip  -,  but, 
in  fact,  'tis  quite  the  reverfe :  for  in  pro 
portion  as  every    man  is  confident  of  his 
own  ability,  and  has  fuch   a  ftock  of  vir 
tue  and  wifdom,  with   every  other  necef- 
fary  qualification,  within  himfelf,  as  to  need 
no  foreign  afllftancei  fo  much  keener  will 
his  defires  be  for  friendfhip,  and  his  care 
the  greater  in  cultivating  it.     Did  /Ifri- 
canus*  (land  in  any  need  of  me?  By  no 
means.     Nor,  indeed,  had  I  any  occafion 
for  his  aid.     However,    being    charmed 

*  Lteliui  f;ivs  this  of  Scipio  /Jfricanus,  who  has  been  men 
tioned  above.     See  p.  68. 

with 
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with  his  virtues,  I  loved  him  •,  and  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  an  affection  for  me, 
occafioned,  perhaps,  by  the  good  opinion 
he  had  conceived  of  my  manners.  Our 
mutual  benevolence  increafed  as  we  be 
came  better  acquainted.  Now  though 
many  and  great  advantages  reiulted  from 
our  friendfhip,  yet  certainly  it  was  not  the 
profpect  of  them  that  gave  rife  to  it. 

For  as  we  do  acts  of  kindnefs  and  ge- 
nerofity,  not  with  any  profpect  to  have 
a  return,  fuch  a  conduct  being  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  nature  of  a  favour,  but 
from  our  natural  propenfity  to  beneficence ; 
in  the  fame  manner,  friendfhip,  in  my 
opinion,  ought  not  to  be  cultivated  for 
mercenary  views ;  but  becaufe  the  cordial 
affection  whereon  it  is  founded,  is,  of  it- 
felf,  advantage  enough.  We  are  of  quite 
different  fentiments  from  thofe  who  refer 
every  thing  to  pleafure*:  and  no  wonder, 

*  The  Epicurean  doftrine,  which  makes  the  happinefs  of  man 
kind  to  confift  in  pleafure,  has  been  greatly  miftaken  by  ancient 
and  modern  philofophers  :  and  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  they  have 
given  the  name  of  happinefs,  not  to  the  thing  itfelf,  but  to  its 
efficient  caufe.  Hence  as  the.  fancy  took  them,  they  placed  it 
in  riches,  knowledge,  honour,  reputation,  virtue,  &c.  Epicurus, 
on  the  other  hand,  confiders  the  formal  caufe  of  Jiappinefs,  or  the 
fhite  of  one  who  is  actually  happy.  He  examines  wherein  the 

for 
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for  they  whofe  thoughts  are  wholly  taken 
up  with  fo  groveling  and  contemptible  an 
object,  can  never  have  any  tafte  for  what 
is  fublime,  excellent,  and  divine.  There 
fore  let  us  make  no  further  mention  of 
them.  But  as  to  ourfelves,  it  is  fit  we 
fhould  know,  that  the  endearing  affections 
of  love  and  benevolence  naturally  arife 
from  a  difcovery  of  virtue.  Thofe  who 
are  affected  in  this  way,  draw  near,  and 
unite  themfelves,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
company  and  focial  virtues  of  the  per- 
fon  beloved  •,  they  aim  at  an  equality  of 
friendmip ;  and  are  more  Iblicitous  to  do 
good  offices,  than  about  a  return.  Whence 
arifes  a  laudable  emulation  between  them. 
Thus  the  advantages  of  friendmip  will  be 
very  confiderable  ;  and  its  origin,  deduced 
from  nature,  not  only  more  agreeable  to 
truth,  but  likewife  more  folid  and  dura 
ble,  than  that  from  the  indigence  of  man- 
thing  itfclf  confifts ;  and  finds  it  to  be  in  the  fenfation  of  plea- 
fure,  or  the  fentiment  of  a  mind  that  is  plcafed,  fathf.ed,  and 
contented.  It  cannot  be  hence  inferred,  that  Ef>ictin,s  made  hu 
man  happinefs  to  confift  in  good  cheer,  or  fenfuality ;  for  thefe  are- 
only  efficient  caufe*,  and  eonfequently  foreign  to  his  enquiry.  Mr. 
Bayle  thinks  fuch  a  method  of  confidering  happinefs  the  moft 
exart  and  philofophical  of  all  others.  See  his  Did.  Hift.  Crit. 
article  EPICURUS,  Remark  (H). 

kind : 
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kind  :  for  was  intereft  the  only  bond  of 
friendfhip,  a  change  in  the  former  could 
not  fail  to  diflblve  the  latter.  But  flnce 
nature  cannot  be  changed,  true  friendfhip 
muft  of  confequence  be  eternal. 

Some  *  men,  who  in  Greece  are  rank 
ed,  as  I  am  informed  f,  among  the  wifeft 
%es,  have  taken  up  very  extraordinary 
notions  on  this  fubjeft;  but  then  there  is 
nothing  can  efcape  their  fophiftry.  They 
maintain,  that  too  extenfive  friendfhips 
ought  not  to  be  entered  into,  left  one  man 
involve  himfeif  in  the  difquietudes  of  a 
multitude  •,  that  every  one  has  bufmefs  e- 
nough,  and  perhaps  too  much,  of  his  own  j, 
that  it  is  extremely  troublcfome  to  be  too 
deeply  intereded  in  the  affairs  of  other 
people  ;  and  that  it  is  mofl  eligible  to  hold 
the  reins  of  friendfhip  in  fuch  an  uncon- 
fined  manner,  as  to  have  it  always  in  our 
power  to  ftreighten  or  flacken  them,  as 

*  DcAmicitia,  cap.  13. 

f  In  the  time  of  Latlius,  whom  Cicero  introduces  fpeaking  in 
this  place,  the  Grecian  Jiterature  was  not  become  common  at 
Rome-,  which  is  the  reafon  that  Cicero,  to  keep  up  the  decorum  of 
the  dialogue,  makes  Lalim  fay,  that  he  had  only  been  informed 
concerning  the  opinions  that  prevailed  among  their  philofophers. 

we 
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we  mall  fee  occafion.  For  tranquillity, 
with  thefe  men,  makes  the  principal  in 
gredient  of  a  happy  life  ;  and  this  the  mind 
can  never  enjoy,  while  one  perfon  is  in 
labour,  if  the  exprefiion  may  be  allowed, 
with  the  concerns  of  many. 

Others  are  faid  to  affirm,  what  is  ftill 
more  unworthy  of  a  man,  and  has  been 
{lightly  touched  on  above,  that  friendship 
ought  to  be  contracted  for  felf  defence  and 
mutual  aid,  and  not  out  of  affection  and 
benevolence.  Hence  it  is,  fay  they,  that 
the  defires  of  friendfhip  in  every  man  are 
greater,  in  proportion  as  his  ability  and 
flrength  is  !;.-fs;  allb,  that  women  court 
the  aid  of  triendmip  more  than  men,  the 
poor  more  than  the  rich,  and  the  afflicted 
more  than  thofe  who  are  efleemed  happy. 

Excellent  wifdom!  They  might  as  well 
take  the  fun  out  of  the  world,  as  deprive 
mankind  of  friendfliip ;  which  is  the  beft, 
the  moil  delightful,  gift  of  heaven. 

Should  *  men  intoxicated  with  pleasure 
take  upon  them  to  rea/bn  about  friendlhip, 


*  DC  Amicitia,  cap.  15. 

which 
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which  they  neither  know  by  experience  or 
theory,  they  don't  merit  our  attention ; 
for  who,  in  the  name  of  goodnefs!  wuuld 
chufe  to  live  in  the  gn-ateft  affluence  and 
plenty,  on  condition  neither  to  love,  or  be 
beloved  by  any  one  ?  This  is  the  iife  of 
a  tyrant,  utterly  inconfiitent  with  fidelity, 
fmcere  affection,  and  all  folid  aiTu  ranee  of 
benevolence  j  in  which  every  thing  gives 
fufpicion,  caufes  anxiety,  and  banifhes 
friendfhip :  for  who  can  love  a  man  whom 
he  is  afraid  of,  or  one  by  whom  he  ima 
gines  himfelf  dreaded  ?  An  hypocritical 
regard  is  only  paid  them  for  a  time ;  but 
fliould  fortune  frown  on  them,  as  is  often 
the  cafe,  it  will  then  appear,  how  deftitute 
of  friends  they  were. 

I'arquin  is  reported  to  have  faid,  that 
it  was  only  in  his  exile  he  understood  who 
where  his  faithful,  and  who  his  treacherous, 
friends,  when  he  could  reward  neither  of 
them  according  to  their  merits:  though 
I  mould  be  greatly  furprifed,  if  a  man  of 
his  haughty  and  imperious  temper  could 
find  a  real  friend  in  the  world.  And  as  a 
man  of  his  character  could  not  make 
friends,  fo  the  power  of  many  great  men 

is 
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is  an  infuperable  obftacle  to  true  friend- 
fliip  :  for  fortune  is  not  only  blind  herfelf, 
but  for  the  moft  part  makes  thole  Jikewife 
fo,  to  whom  fhe  is  favourable.  Hence  it 
is,  they  are  commonly  puffed  up  with  ar 
rogance,  and  felf-conceit :  and,  indeed, 
nothing  can  be  more  infufferable  than  a 
fortunate  fool.  Inftances  alfo  may  be  feen 
of  thofe,  who  formerly  were  of  an  oblig 
ing  and  courteous  behaviour,  that  on  being 
promoted  to  power  and  authority,  or  bet 
ter  circumflances,  have  defpifed  their  old 
friends,  and  courted  new  ones. 

Now  what  can  be  more  unreafonable, 
than  for  thofe  who  are  pofTefTed  of  all  the 
affluence  of  a  great  fortune,  to  provide 
themfdves  with  whatever  can  be  got  for 
money,  as  horfc?,  flaves,  fine  cloaths,  and 
coftly  plate ;  but  make  no  friends,  who, 
if  the  expreflion  may  be  allowed,  are  the 
beft,  the  moft  fplendid,  furniture  in  life  ? 
As  to  other  things,  they  are  ignorant  for 
whofe  fake  they  take  fo  much  pains  to  get 
them,  fince  they  fall  to  the  mare  of  who 
ever  is  ftrongeit. ;  but  the  pofTeffion  of 
friendfhip  is  lafling  and  fure.  Befides,  al 
lowing 
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lowing  all  the  enjoyments  in  the  difpofal 
of  fortune  to  be  durable,  yet  Jife  without 
friends  to  adorn  it,  could  yield  little  fa- 
tisfaclion. 

One  *  point  to  be  fettled  is,  what  limits, 
what  bounds  ought  to  be  prefcribcd  to 
friendfhip  and  benevolence.  Concerning 
this,  I  know  there  are  three  different  opi 
nions,  none  of  which  has  my  approbation. 
One  is,  that  we  mould  love  our  friend  as 
ourfelves :  another,  that  our  benevolence 
to  our  friends  mould  exactly  correfpond 
to  theirs  for  us :  and  the  third,  that  we 
ought  to  efleem  our  friends  according  to 
the  value  they  fet  on  themfelves.  To  none 
of  the  three  can  I  thoroughly  affent. 

As  to  the  nrft,  that  every  man  mould  be 
affected  in  the  fame  manner  towards  his 
friend  as  to  himfelf,  it  is  very  remote  from 
truth ;  for  how  many  things  do  we  for 
them,  which  we  would  never  do  for  our 
felves?  Thus,  to  turn  fuppliant,  and  pe 
tition  a  man  of  no  worth  •,  alfo,  to  attack 
any  one  with  bitter  expreffions  of  reproach, 


*  DC  Amicitia,  cap.  16 ,  17. 

and 
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and  rail  at  him  immoderately ;  are  what 
cannot  be  done  with  a  good  grace  in  our 
own  cafe,  but  with  regard  to  our  friends 
are  highly  commendable.  There  are  like- 
wife  many  cafes,  wherein  good  men  de 
tract  much  from  their  own  interefts,  or 
fuffer  it  to  be  done,  in  order  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  their  friends. 

The  next  pofition  defines  friendfhip  to 
be  an  equality  of  good  offices,  and  bene 
volent  affections.  But  thus  to  balance  the 
kindnefles  on  both  fides,  is  to  make  too 
mean,  too  particular  an  eflimate  of  it. 
True  friendfhip  appears  to  me  more  noble 
and  generous ;  and  is  not  over  fcrupulous, 
left  more  favours  be  returned,  than  have 
been  received.  For  there  is  no  occafion 
to  fear  that  any  part  of  our  good  offices 
mould  be  loft,  or  fall  to  the  ground  ;  or 
that  more  than  what  is  reafonable  be  ex 
pended  on  friend  flii  p. 

But  the  third  opinion,    that  the  value 

which  every  man  fets  on  himfelf  ought  to 

be  the  ftandard  of  the  efteem   paid  him 

by  his  friends,  is  word  of  all :  for  it  is  a 

-  frequent  cafe  to  find  fome  of  too  humble 

a  fpirit,    whofe  hopes  of  bettering  their 

G  circum- 
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circumftances  are  too  languid.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  the  part  of  a  friend,  to  re 
gulate  his  behaviour  by  the  notions  which 
a  man  of  this  character  has  of  himfelf. 
He  ought  rather  to  raife  the  drooping 
mind  of  his  friend,  and  make  him  enter 
tain  more  elevated  profpecls,  and  better 
thoughts  of  himfelf. 

We  muft  therefore  find  fome  other  de 
finition  of  friendmip :  but  let  us  firft  pre- 
mife,    what  Scipio    ufed   highly    to  con 
demn  i  which  was,  that  no  tenet  could  be 
more  oppofite  to  true  friendmip,  than  the 
fentiments   of  him  who  affirmed,  that  a 
man  ought  to  love,  as  if  be  was  fare  he 
Jhould  one  day  hate.    He  could  not  be  per- 
fuaded  that  this   was  an  apophthegm  of 
Bias,  one  of  the   {even  wife- men,  as  was 
commonly  thought  -,  but  rather  the  max-.m 
of  fome  debauchee,    a  perfon  fired  witn 
ambition,  or  one  who  makes  every  thing 
fubfervient  to  his  own  intereft.     For  how 
can  any  man  be  a  true  friend,  that  fuppc  fes 
it  poffible  he  may  become  an  enemy  ?  - 
fides    at  this  rate,  we  muft  wim  that  our 
friend  mav  tall  into  frequent  miftakes,  in 
order  to  irivc  us  the  more  opportunities  o 

reproving 
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reproving  him :  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
one  muft  be  vexed  and  grieved  at  the 
virtuous  behaviour  of  his  friends,  and  en 
vy  their  good  fuccefs.  This  maxim  there 
fore,  whoever  is  its  author,  ftrikes  at  the 
very  root  of  friendlhip.  The  following 
precept  ought  rather  to  have  been  given, 
"  that  we  ought  to  ufe  fuch  caution  in 
'  contracting  friendfliips,  as  never  to  al- 
'  low  our  affedions  to  fettle  on  one  who 
'  afterwards  may  incur  our  hatred."  But 
farther,  fhould  we  even  prove  unfortu 
nate  in  our  friendfliips,  'tis  Scipio's  opi 
nion,  that  we  ought  to  bear  our  misfor 
tune  with  patience,  rather  than  entertain 
a  fingle  thought  of  a  rupture. 

The  bounds  then  which,  in  my  opinion^ 
ought  to  be  prefcribed,  are  thefe ;  that 
among  friends  of  refined  morals,  all  things 
fhould  be  in  common,  and  their  fcveral 
defires  and  intentions  imparted  without  re- 
fcrve:  alfo  allowing  that  the  purfuits  of 
our  friends  may  happen  to  clafli  a  little 
with  ftricl  jufticc*,  ytt,  if  their  life  or 

*  It  is  evident  from  flveral  p.tfH'ees  of  Ci'ccro,  that  all  he 
mcr.n-  I'.tu  i::  only  that  an  orator  may  umk-rulic  the  der'cncc 
of  hii  iVi'ju.l,  though  he  be  pcrfuaded  in  his  o\vn  breaft  that  1m 

G  2  reputation 
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reputation  be  at  flake,  they  ought  to  be 
fupported,  though  we  fhould  ftrain  a  point 
for  their  fervice,  provided  the  bafeft  dif- 
honefty  be  not  the  confequence  :  for 
friendihip  itfelf  will  excufe  us  only  to  a 
certain  degree. 

Men  *  of  refolution,  conftancy,  and  a 
fteady  temper,  mould  be  chofen  for 
friends:  but  thofe  of  this  character  are  few 
in  number ;  and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
form  a  true  judgment  in  this  refpcct,  till 
experience  has  proved  them.  Friend  mi  p, 
however,  muft  be  commenced,  before  this 
can  be  done  •,  for  which  reafon,  all  pre 
vious  opportunities  of  trying  them  are  im- 
poffible  to  be  obtained. 

friend  is  not  altogether  innocent.     This  he  praftifed  himfelf  in 
the  affair  of  Milo.  To  be  convinred  that  he  allows  of  no  greater 
liberty  to  depart  from  the  path  of  juftice,  one  needs  only  read 
his  Offices,  lib.  III.  cap.  10.    "  A  good   man  will  neither  be 
guilty  of  an  offence  againft  the  flate,  or  break  his  oath   or 
promife,  even  to  ferve   his  friend,  and   though  he  were  ap 
pointed  his  judge  :  for  at  the  time   he  puts  on  the  character 
of  a  judge,  he  lays  afide  that  of  a  friend.     He  owes,  indeed, 
fo  much  to  friendihip,  as  to  wifh  that  his  friend's  caufe  was 
juft ;  and  to  allow  him  as  much  time  as  the  laws  permit,  for 
pleading  it." 

*  De  Amicitia,  cap.  21. 

It 
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It  therefore  becomes  a  prudent  man, 
like  an  able  charioteer,  to  reftrain  the  im- 
petuoiity  of  his  benevolence  *  ;  that  friend- 
fhip,  to  life  the  expreffion,  may  be  proved 
in  the  fame  way  as  horfes  of  manege,  by 
putting  the  morals  of  our  friends  to  the 
teft  in  fome  particular  point.  Some  will 
difcover  their  inconftancy  on  account  of  a 
fmall  fum  of  money  ;  others,  who  cannot 
be  wrought  on  by  a  fmall  fum,  will  mow 
themfelves  for  a  greater.  But  admitting 
that  fome  fliould  be  found,  who  think  ic 
bafe  to  prefer  money  to  friendfhip;  yet 
where  mall 'we  meet  with  any,  who  do 
not  prefer  honours,  magitlracies,  power, 
dignity,  and  riches,  to  it;  or,  if  all  theft- 
be  propofed  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  du 
ties  of  friendfhip  on  the  other,  that  do 
not  readily  give  the  preference  to  the  for 
mer  ?  For  our  nature  is  too  weak  to  refift 
the  temptation  of  power  •,  and  men  think 
themfelves  very  excufable,  though  tlu-y  ac 
quire  it  even  at  the  expence  of  friend- 
Ihip ;  becaufe  'tis  not  without  great  ca-ufe 
they  do  fo.  Whence  it  is  next  to  impof- 

*  An  allufion  to  a  verfe  quoted  in   his  letters  to  Attictit, 

XIII.  21. 

G   2  fible 
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fible  to  find  true  friendfliip  among  the  vo 
taries  of  ambition,  and  minifters  of  ilate. 
For  where  is  the  man  to  be  found,  that 
takes  more  concern  for  the  preferment  of 
his  friend  than  that  of  himfelf  ? 

There  *  is  likewife  a  cruel  neceffity 
fometimes  for  dropping  friendmip ;  for  I 
am  now  fpeaking  of  that  in  ordinary  life, 
and  not  fuch  as  takes  place  among  wife 
men.  Our  friends  are  frequently  guilty 
of  offences  both  againft  ourfelves  and 
other?,  the  fcandal  whereof  chiefly  lights 
on  us.  Such  as  thefe,  therefore,  muft  be 
dropped,  by  neglecting  all  friendly  inter- 
courfe  ;  and  rather  by  little  and  little,  as 
I  have  heard  Cato  fay,  than  abruptly:  un- 
lefs  fome  very  heinous  crime  be  commit 
ted,  fo  that  it  is  neither  right,  honoura 
ble,  or  even  pofllble,  for  us  to  defer  one 
moment  to  break  with  the  guilty  perfon. 

Moft  f  people  are  fo  unreafonable,  not 
to  fay  mamelefs,  as  to  defire  their  friends 
mould  be  what  they  themfelves  cannot  at- 

«  De  Amicitia,  cap.  ai.  t  IbiJ.  cap.  22. 

tain 
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tain  to  -,  and  expeft  more  from  them  than 
they  are  willing  to    give   in   return.     In 
1  uft ice,  however,  one  ftiould  firft  be  a  good 
man  himfelf,  and  then  cultivate  friend  (hip 
with  thofe  of  his  own  character.     Among 
fuch  as  thefe,  the  friendfhip  we  have  been 
recommending  may  be  eftablifhed  on  a 
Iblid  bafis  •,  becaufe   men  united  by  bene 
volence  will  not  only  triumph  over  thofe 
pafilons  which  endave  the  reft  of  man 
kind,  but  likewiie  take  a  pleafure  in  juf- 
tice  and  equity,  and  readily  do  all  kind  of 
good  offices  for  one  another :  nor  will  they 
ever  require  any   thing,  but  what  is  juft 
and  honourable  j   and,    befides  love  and 
efteem,  will  have  a  mutual  reverence  for 
each  other.    To  deprive  friendfhip  of  this 
reverence,  is  to  rob  it  of  its  greatefl  or 
nament  ;  and  for  any  to  fuppofe,  that  all 
manner  of  licentioufnefs  and   offences  are 
allowable  among  friends,  is  a  pernicious 
error.     Friendmip  was  given  by- nature, 
not  to  favour  vice,  but  to  be   an  aid  to 


virtue. 


Friendmip 
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Friendship  *  is  the  only  thing  in  the 
world,  concerning  the  ufefulnefs  of  which 
all  mankind  are  agreed.  Even  virtue  it- 
felf  is  defpifed  by  many,  and  called  a  fort 
of  vanity  and  oflentation.  Many,  who 
are  content  with  little,  and  pleafed  with 
frugality  in  meat  and  drefs,  look  down 
on  riches  with  contempt.  And  as  to  ho 
nours,  which  are  fo  earneftly  defired  by 
fome,  there  are  others,  and  they  not  a 
few,  who  have  fo  low  an  opinion  of  them 
as  to  think  nothing  fo  infigniricant  and 
empty.  Thus  it  is  likewife  in  other  cafes-, 
what  raifes  the  admiration  of  fome,  is  by 
many  others  reckon'd  good  for  nothing. 
But  the  whole  world  is,  to  a  man,  of  the 
fame  fentiments  about  friendfhip :  ftatef- 
rnen  and  philofophers,  the  men  of  bufi- 
nefs,  and  thofe  who  are  entirely  devoted 
to  pleafures,  all  are  agreed  that  there  is 
no  Jiving  without  friendfhip,  at  leafl  in 
fuch  a  way  as  is  not  altogether  unbecoming 
a  gentleman. 

*  De  Amicitia,  cap,  23, 

Friendfhip 
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Friendfhip  infmuates  itfclf,  I  know  not 
how,  among  all  ranks  of  men  ;  nor  Vs 
there  any  condition  of  life  free  from  its 
influence  :  nay,  could  we  fuppofe  a  man 
of  fo  furly  and  favage  a  difpofition,  as  to 
hate  and  avoid  human  fociety,  like  a  cer 
tain  fellow  of  Athens  called  Tiwon  ;  yet 
even  one  of  this  complexion  cannot  live 
at  eafe,  till  he  has  found  a  perfon  on 
whom  he  may  vent  his  fpleen  arrd  ill  hur- 
mour. 

Of  this  we  would  be  more  fully  con 
vinced,  mould  fome  God,  if  the  luppo- 
fition  may  be  allowed,  tranfport  us  from 
the  fociety  of  mankind  ;  and  placing  u<5 
in  a  defart,  there  fupply  us  with  all  the 
neceilaries  of  life  in  great  abundance,  but 
make  it  impofTible  for  us  to  fee  the  fac* 
of  a  man.  Who  could  be  fa  hard- hearted, 
as  to  be  able  to  endure  this  way  of  life  > 
and  whofe  pleafures  of  every  kind  would 
not  be  rendered  infipid  by  fuch  a-  foli- 
tude  ? 

Nothing  therefore  is  more  true,   than 

the  faying  of,  I  think,  Arcbytas  of  Tarcn- 

turn,  as  I  have  heard  it  told  by.  our  fa- 

G  5  thers, 
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thers*,  who  had  it  from  theirs-,  that  could 
a  man  afcend  into  heaven,  and  there  obferve 
the  ftrutture  of  the  univerfe,  and  the  beauty 
of  theftars-,  yet,  if  he  has  no  friend  to  re 
late  it  to,  that  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  moft  delightful,  will  prove  injipid  to 
him.  Hence  it  appears,  that  nature  has 
an  invincible  averfion  to  folitude,  and  al 
ways  leans,  as  it  were,  again  ft  fome  prop ; 
which  fupport  yields  us  moil  pleafure, 
when  proceeding  from  our  beft  friends. 

The  f  cafe  of  that  man  is  certainly  de- 
fperate,  whofe  ears  are  fliut  againft  truth, 
fo  that  he  cannot  endure  to  hear  it  even 
from  the  mouth  of  his  friend.  For  it  is 
wifely  remarked  by  Cato,  that  fome  men 
are  more  beholden  to  their  bittereft  enemies^ 
than  to  friends  who  appear  to  be  fweetnefs 
itfelf.  The  former  frequently  tell  the  truth, 


*  Between  Archytas  and  Lalius,  who  fpeaks  here,  there  was 
about  the  fpace  of  two  centuries ;  for  Arcbytas  was  co-tempo 
rary  with  Plato.  See  DC  Senefiute,  chap.  12.  But,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  'tis  to  keep  up  the  decorum  of  the  dialogue, 
that  Cicero  does  not  make  L<eliui  fpeak  with  more  exaftnefs, 
which  would  difcover  too  much  knowledge, 

•J-  De  Amicitia,  cap.  27, 

but 
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but  the  latter  never.  It  is  certainly  a  grea. 
abfurdity  in  thofe,  who  being  put  in  mind 
of  their  duty,  give  themfelves  no  trouble 
about  what  they  ought  chiefly  to  lay  to 
heart,  and  are  vexed  where  there  is  no 
fufficient  caufe.  They  are  not  grieved  at 
the  commifiion  of  a  fault,  but  at  being 
reproved  for  it :  whereas  they  ought  to  be 
lorry  on  account  of  the  fault,  and  well 
pleafed  with  the  admonition. 

Wherefore,  as  it  is  a  peculiar  property 
of  true  friendfhip,  both  to  give  and  take 
advice  *;  and  as  the  one  ought  to  be  done 

*  It  is  an  eafy  matter  to  lay  down  a  beautiful  theory  of 
frendfllip,  fet  forth  its  ufcfulnefs,  and  prefcribe  niles  to  thofe 
vho  enter  into  it.  The  dcfcription  charms  our  fancy,  and  fills 
Hi  with  a  kind  of  enthufiaftic  warmth.  All  pay  homage  to  the 
inchanting  idea  of  friend/hip,  acknowledge  its  ufcfulnefs,  and 
ai  _•  ravilhed  with  the  thoughts  of  its  relined  pleafures.  But 
where  is  the  thing  itfelf  to  be  found?  Is  there  fuch  a  thing  as 
tc-feet  friendfhip  in  the  world?  Or,  allowing  there  is,  how  few 
arc.  qualified  to  aft  the  part  of  a  true  friend  ?  What  delicacy  is 
ne.reflary  to  form  fuch  a  character  ?  Nothing  is  more  difficult: 
thun  to  comply  with  the  precept  here  mentioned,  of  giving  and 
taking  advice.  However,  as  this  muft  be  allowed  to  be  an  ef- 
fential  part  of  fricndfhip,  I  ftiall  fubjoin  the  Speftatcr's  advice 
concerning  it,  as  the  moil  proper  that  can  be  followed. 

"  The  moft  difficult  province  in  friendihip  is  the  letting  a 
"  man  fee  his  faults  and  errors,  which  fliould,  if  poffible,  be 
"  ib  ccntrived,  that  he  may  perceive  our  advice  is  gjven  him 

with 
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with  freedom,  not  ill-nature ;  the  other 
received  patiently,  and  not  with  reluctance:- 
fo  it  mould  be  laid  down  for  a  maxim, 
that  nothing  can  happen  in  friendfhip  fo 
pernicious  as  flattery,  and  a  complaifant 
cajoling  behaviour.  For  though  feveral 
names  are  neceflary  to  exprefs  the  vice  of 
thofe  trifling  deceivers,  whofe  whole  con- 
verfation  is  in  order  to  pleafe,  and  not  to 
be  fubfervient  to  truth ;  yet  as  difilmula- 
tion  is,  in  every  cafe,  faulty,  becaufe  it 
corrupts  and  Irinders  us  from  difcerning 
truth,  fo  it  is  in  a  fingular  manner  repug 
nant  to  friendfhip :  for  it  deftroys  truth, 
without  which  the  bare  name  of  friend - 
ihip  will  fignify  little. 

Now  fince  the  power  of  friendfhip  con- 
fifts  in  forming,  as  it.  were,  feveral  minds 
into  one  -,  how  can  this  be  done,  where 

not  fo  much  to  pleafe  ourfelves,  as  for  his  own  advantage. 
The  reproaches  therefore  of  a  friend  fliould  always  be  ftriftly. 
juit,  and  not  too  frequent.  The  violent  defire  of. pleating, 
in  the  perfe?n  reproved,  may  otherwife  change  into  a  defpair 
of  doing  it,  while  he  finds  himfelf  cenfured  for  faults  he  is 
not  confcious  of.  A, mind  that  is  foftened  and  humanized  by 
fueniimip  cannot  bear  frequent  reproaches ;  either  it  muft 
quite  fink  under  the  oppreflion,  or  abate  confiderably  of  the, 
val'Jt  and  eiteem  it  hod  for  him  \vho  btftows  them." 

every 
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every  particular  perfon  has  not  always  one 
and  the  fame  mind,  but  is  fickle,  incon- 
ftant,  and  double*?  For  can  any  thing 
be  fo  wavering  and  unnaturally  pliant,  as 
the  mind  of  one  who  conforms  not  only 
to  the  fentiments  and  defires,  but  even  the 
leaft  look  and  nod,  of  another? 

Does  he  affirm  a  thing,  or  it  deny  ? 

I  do  the  fame-,  and  ft  ill,  you're  right,  1  cry. 

As  Terence  M  has  it :  but  this  he  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Gnatho,  a.  parafite ;  which 
kind  of  friends  it  would  be  the  height  of 
imprudence  to  have  any  connexion  with. 
There  are  many,  however,  not  unlike 
Gnatho  in  manners,  though  they  may  be 
much  fuperior  to  him  in  birth,  fortune, 
and  reputation.  The  flattering  complai- 
fance  of  fuch  men  is  the  more  trouble- 
fome,  as  their  vanity  is  fupported  by  the 

*  Martial  has  given  us  a  fine  description  of  a  friend  of  this  . 
ftamp,  in  the  following  epigram : 

Dijficilis,  facilis,  jucundus,  acerbus  cs  idem, 
Ncc  tecum  foJJ'um  •virvere)  nee  Jlne  te. 

-)-  Eunuch,  Aft  II.  Sc>  2. 

authority 
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authority  due  to  their  rank.  But  the  ca 
joling  friend  may,  with  a  little  attention, 
be  as  eafily  diftinguiflied  from  a  true  one, 
as  things  counterfeit  and  painted  from 
thofe  that  are  true  and  natural. 


IX.  On 
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IX. 
On   OLD  AGE. 

VE  R  Y  *  ftage  of  life  is  a  burthen  to 
thofe  who  have  no  fund  of  happinefs 
within  themfelves :  but  they  who  derive 
all  their  felicity  from  this  fource,  cannot 
poffibly  think  any  thing  grievous,  that  pro 
ceeds  from  the  dated  order  of  nature.  In 
which  clafs  old  age  may,  in  a  fpecial  man 
ner,  be  ranked :  the  attainment  whereof 
is  the  univerfal  wifli  of  mankind  •,  who 
make  it  no  lefs  the  fubjeft  of  complaint, 
when  obtained.  So  great  is  the  mutabi 
lity  of  their  folly  and  perverfenefs.  It  has 
ftolen  upon  us,  fay  they,  fooner  than  we 
could  have  imagined.  But  then  who 
obliged  them  to  make  a  falfe  computation? 
For  what  fader,  pray,  does  old  age  creep 
upon  youth,  than  youth  upon  infancy  ? 
Again,  what  lefs  burthenfome  would  old 

*  De  Seneftute,  cap.  2, 

age 
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age  be,  mould  they  live  to  eight  hundred 
years,  than  it  is  at  eighty  ?  For  the  paft 
part  of  life,  however  long  that  may  be, 
can  afford  no  fatisfaction  to  comfort  an  old 
age  ridiculous  in  itfelf. 

Now  *  if  it  be  true  that  you  are  charmed 
with  my  wifdom,  (and  I  wifh  it  may  be  an- 
fvverable   to  your  good  opinion,  and  the 
furname  I  bear! )  it  confifts  in  this,  that  I 
have  followed  nature,  the  beft  of  guides ; 
and  obeyed  her  precepts,  as  I  would  thofe 
of  a  God  :   nor  is  it  probable,  that  after 
having  acted  the  former  parts  of  my  life 
as  I  ought,  nature  mould,  like  a  bad  poet, 
quite  neglect  the  laft  aft  of  the  piece.    In 
a  word,  like  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ar 
rived  at  full  maturity,  'tis  neceffary  there 
mould  be  a  laft  period  of  life,  that  withers, 
as    it  were,   and    drops  down    of   itfelf; 
which  a  wife  man  ought  to  bear  with  pa 
tience  :  for  what  elfe  is  it  to  v/age  war  with 
the  Gods,  after  the  manner  of  the  giants  f, 
if  it  be  not  to  refift  nature? 

*  He  who  fpeaks  here,  and  through  the  whole  of  this  article, 
is  Cats  the  elder:  whofe  life  is  written  by  Plutarch, 

f  The  giants  are  feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  been  men  of  a 
Hionfirousfize,  Typi™,  the  chief  of- teem*. according  to  Ile- 

Upon 
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Upon  |j  ferious  examination,  then,  I 
find  four  caufes  why  old  age  appears  mi- 
ferable.  The  firft  is,  that  it  difqualifies 
us  for  bufinefs ;  the  fecond,  that  it  en 
feebles  our  bodies  ;  the  third,  that  it  de 
prives  us  of  all  pleafure  ;  and  the  fourth, 
that  it  borders  upon  death.  Let  us  exa 
mine  then,  if  you  pleafe,  what  juflice  and 
weight  there  is  in  each  of  them. 

Does  *  old  age  render  us  unfit  for  bu- 
fmefs  ?  For  what  bufinefs,  pray  ?  Is  it  fuch 
as  requires  the  ftrength  and  vigour  of 
youth?  Are  there  then  no  occupations 
proper  for  old  age,  that  may  be  managed 
by  the  rational  part  of  man,  even  though 
the  body  be  weakly  ? 


fad,  was  the  Ton  of  Tartarus  and  Terra:  But  Homer  will  have 
him  to  be  the  fon  of  Juno  alone.  His  ftature  was  fo  prodigious 
that  he  reached  the  eaft  with  one  hand,  the  weft  with  the  other, 
and  the  ftars  with  his  head.  By  this  fable,  the  poets  reprefent 
the  winds :  for  as  they  blow  from  all  parts  of  heaven,  fo  in  a 
ftorm  they  agitate  and  drive  the  clouds  with  extreme  violence ; 
which  gave  rife  to  the  fable  of  the  giants  making  war  upew  hea 
ven. 

||  De  Seneftute,  cap.  5. 
*  DC  Seneclutc,  cap.  6. 

To 
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To  affirm  that  old  age  is  incapable  of 
bulinefs,  is  the  fame  as  to  maintain  that 
a  pilot  is  of  no  ufe  in  navigation ;  becaufe, 
whilft  fome  mount  the  fhrowds,  others 
run  on  the  deck,  or  work  at  the  pump,  he 
fits  quietly  at  the  helm.  An  old  man,  in 
deed,  cannot  perform  fuch  a6lions  as  re 
quires  youth ;  but  he  does  what  is  much 
greater,  as  well  as  better.  It  is  neither  by 
frrength,  fwiftnefs,  or  agility  of  body,  that 
affairs  of  great  importance  are  tranfacted ; 
but  by  prudence,  authority,  and  good  ad 
vice  ;  which,  far  from  being  loft,  are  even 
much  improved,  for  the  moil  part,  by 
age.  Unlefs,  perhaps,  you  think  that  I, 
who  have  acled  the  part  of  a  foldier,  a 
tribune,  a  lieutenant-general,  and  a  conful, 
am  now  become  wholly  ufelefs,  becaufe  I 
can  no  longer  bear  a  part  in  all  manner  of 
warlike  expeditions,  as  formerly.  But  then 
I  inform  the  fenate  what  is  fit  to  be  done, 
and  after  what  manner. 

Would  you  but  confult  the  accounts  left 
us  of  foreign  tranfaclions,  you  will  find 
that  the  greateft  ftates  have  been  ruined 
by  young  men  j  but  fupported  and  reftored 

by 
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by  the  old.     Thus,  in  a  play  of  the  poet 
Nsevius,  it  is  faid, 

Sudden  the  fall  of  your  once  mighty  fate! 
Unfold,  I  pray,  the  caufe  of  its  dire  fate. 

The  anfwer  to  which  is  chiefly  what  fol 
lows  i 

Its  counfellors  were  men  of  no  repute  ; 
Or  unfleSg'dJtriplings,  that  were  fools  t* 
boot. 

For  rafhnefs  is  the  true  cbaracteriftic  of 
youth,  as  prudence  is  of  old  age. 

But  memory  decays.  This  may  indeed 
be  the  cafe,  if  it  is  negleded,  or  naturally 
a  bad  one. 

I  *  never  heard,  however,  of  an  old 
man,  that  forgot  where  he  had  hid  his 
treafure.  They  eafily  remember  all  that 
nearly  concerns  them,  as  obligations  en 
tered  into,  their  own  debtors,  or  thofe  to 
whom  they  themfelves  are  indebted. 

What  mall  we  fay  of  lawyers,  priefts, 
augurs,  and  philofophers,  who,  though 

*  De  Seneftute,  cap.  7. 

advanced 
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advanced  in  years,  have  remembered  a 
vaft  multiplicity  of  things  ?  Old  men  ne 
ver  lofe  their  abilities,  if  diligence  and  ap 
plication  to  ftudy  be  not  wantina:  nor 
fpeak  I  this  of  men  of  fame  and  renown 
only,  but  likewife  of  thofe  who  live  in  a 
private  and  undifturbed  retirement.  So- 
pbddes  continued  to  write  plays  to  an  ex 
treme  old  age  ;  and  becaufe  he  feemed, 
for  the  fake  of  ftudy,  to  throw  off  all  re 
gards  for  his  domeftic  affairs,  he  was  fued 
at  law  by  his  fons;  that,  according  to  our 
own  ufage  of  removing  from  the  manage 
ment  of  an  eftate  fuch  fathers  as  are  un 
fit  for  difcharging  that  truft  to  advantage, 
the  judges  might  reftrain  him  in  the  fame 
manner,  as  being  turned  a  dotard.  On 
which  the  old  man  is  faid  to  have  read  60 
his  judges  the  play  of  Oedipus  Coloneus*, 
which  happened  to  be  in  his  hand,  and 
had  been  but  lately  fmifhed :  this  done, 
he  afked  his  judges  if  that  poem  could  be 

*  Oedipus  Coloneus,  or  more  clearly,  Oedipus  retired  t  a  a  bill, 
There  are  two  tragedies,  written  by  Sophocles,  called  Oedipus; 
to  diftinguifh  which,  the  title  of  this  one,  here  mentioned,  com 
prehends  the  place  where  the  fccne  is  laid. 

the 
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the  work  of  one  that  had  loft  his  fenfes  •, 
who  unanimouQy  flopped  any  farther  pro- 
fecution  againft  him. 

I  *  could  name  old  country  gentlemen  -j- 
in  the  Sabine  territories,  who  are  my 
friends  and  neighbours,  and  our  own  fel 
low-citizens,  that  were  never  abfent  from 
their  farms  when  any  work  of  coniequence 
was  to  be  done,  as  fowing,  reaping,  and 
gathering  the  corn  into  barns.  This,  how 
ever,  is  no  wife  furprizing  in  them :  for 
there  are  none  fo  old,  but  think  they  may 
live  a  year.  Nay,  thefe  very  men  take  a 
great  deal  of  pains  about  what  they  very 
well  know  can  never  be  of  any  fervice  to 
themfelvcs, 

His  trees  he  plants,  the  future  age  to  ferve. 

As  our  countryman   Statins  has  it,  in  his 
Synephebi\\.     Now  mould  any  one  afk  an 

*  E'e  Senedlute,  cap.  8. 

•f-  In  the  French  it  is  in  the  csuntry,  in  general :  but  the  ori 
ginal  lias  it,  in  the  country  cf  the  Saiines,  It  was  here  that 
Cato,  though  born  at  Tufcuium,  uled  to  refide  and  pafs  his  time, 
before  he  went  to  ferve  in  the  army,  on  fome  lands  and  poflcf- 
fions,  which  his  father,  according  to  Plutarch  of  Amyct,  had 
left  him. 

||  SynephebJ,  or  Ths  young  Companions,  was  a  Greek  comeily 
of  Mtnandcr,  translated,  or  rather  imitated  in  Latin  by  Cad- 

old 
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old  farmer  for  whom  he  plants,  he  will 
make  no  fcruple  to  anfwer,  for  the  im 
mortal  Gods,  whofe  pleafure  it  is  that  I 
fhould  not  only  receive  thefe  from  my  an- 
ceftors,  but  likewife  perpetuate  them  to 
pofterity. 

At  *  prefent,  indeed,  I  no  more  defire 
the  ftrength  of  a  young  man,  for  that  is 
the  fecond  objection  to  old  age,  than  I 
defired  that  of  a  bull  or  elephant  when 
young.  Whatever  ability  a  man  poflefles, 
he  ought  to  make  a  good  ufe  of  it,  and 
in  all  his  actions  exert  himfelf  accord 
ingly. 

The  want  of  bodily  ftrength,  however, 
is  more  frequently  owing  to  the  vices  of 
youth,  than  to  old  age  itfelf.  For  intem 
perance  and  debauchery  in  the  former 
render  the  body  txhaufted  and  feeble  be 
fore  the  latter  arrives. 

You  t  have  heard,  Scipio,   I  dare  fay, 

flat  who  is  called  Statins  in  the  original.  Statins  is  the  name 
of  a  nave,  and  was  a  kind  of  nick-name  given  him  on  account 
of  his  former  flavery. 

*  Ue  Seneftutc,  cap.  9. 

+  Ibid.  cap.  10.  . 

how 
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how  Mafiniffa,    the  dear  friend  of  your 
anceftors*,  paflfcs  his  time,   who  is  now 
ninety  years  of  age :  if  he  begins  a  jour 
ney  on  foot,  he  can  by  no  means  be  pre 
vailed  on  to  make  ufe  of  a  horfe  ;  and  if 
he  fets  out  on  horfeback,  he  never  alights : 
rain  and  cold,  however  tempeftuous,  can 
not  hinder  him  from  going  bare-headed  :  his 
body  is  abfolutely  firm,  and  free  from  hu 
mours  :  in  a  word,  he  difcharges   all  the 
duties  and  bufmefs  incumbent  on  a  king. 
Hence  we  fee  that   exerciie  and  tempe 
rance  may  tranfmit  fomething  of  our  for 
mer  vigour  to  old  age. 

I  could  never  approve  of  the  old  pro 
verb,  fo  much  in  repute,  that  advifes,  if 
we  would  live  to  be  old,  to  begin  early  to 
be  fo.  As  for  my  part,  I  had  rather  my 

*  We  fl:all  fee  hereafter,  in  Sctpio\  dream,  how  intimate 
'a  fnendfliip  fubfifted  between  Mafn;i/a,  King  of  Numidia,  and 
the  family  of  the  ScipiSs.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  Pu- 
jv.c  v.Mr,  he  had  joined  the  Carthaginians;  but  one  of  his  ne- 
phews  being  made  prifoner,  and  fet  at  liberty  by  Sdfh  the  el- 
der  without  any  ranfom,  he  was  fo  fenfibly  touched  with  this 
generality,  that  he  declared  himfelf  wholly  for  the  Romans.  He 
was  f.-,r  from  being  ufelefs  to  them,  and  for  a  reward  of  his  Icr- 
vici-ith'-'v  not  only  confirmed  him  in  his  own  kingdom,  but 
gav,-  him  fome  other  lands,  which  they  had  taken  from  the 
Cartl.''-':".:.J'ts>  ,  i 

old 
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old   age  be  the  fhorter,  than  to  aft  the 
old  man  before  I  really  was  fo. 

We  *  ought  to  hold  out  againft  old  age 
with  courage,  and  compenfate,  by  our  di 
ligence,  for  its  inconveniencies.  We  jfhould 
ftruggle  with  old  age,  as  with  a  difeafe. 
The  prefervation  of  health  demands  our 
utmoft  attention.  In  order  to  which,  we 
fhould  ufe  moderate  exercife,  and  take  fo 
much  meat  and  drink  as  is  neceflary  to 
refrefh  and  recruit,  and  not  to  opprefs, 
our  ftrength.  Nor  is  the  body  alone  to 
be  cared  for ;  much  more  concern  ought 
to  be  taken  about  our  mind,  and  rational 
part.  For  even  thefe  will  be  extinguimed 
by  old  age,  unlefs,  like  a  lamp,  you  feed 
them  with  oil.  As  to  thofe  whom  Gzci- 
lius  calls  old  comic  fools  ^  he  means  fuch  as 
were  credulous,  forgetful,  and  indolent; 
which  are  not  properly  the  vices  of  old 
age,  but  rather  the  effects  of  lazinefs,  in 
activity,  and  fluggimnefs. 

As  I  approve  of  a  youth  that  has  fome- 
thing  of  the  old  man  in  him,  fo  I  am  no 


De  Scneftute,  cap.  u, 

lefs 
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lefs  pleafcd  with  the  old  man  that  has 
fomething  of  the  youth.  He  that  follows 
this  rule  may  be  old  in  body,  but  can  ne 
ver  be  fo  in  mind. 

Next  *  follows  the  third  objection  to 
old  age,  viz.  that  it  has  no  relifh  for  plea« 
fures.  Excellent  advantage  of  age,  (ince 
it  frees  us  from  what  is  mod  blameable  in 
youth ! 

For  attend,  ye  belt  of  youths,  to  what 
Arcbytas  of  Tarentum  has  faid  on  this 
fubjecl:,  who  was  one  of  the  greateft  and 
moft  renowned  men  that  ever  lived.  I 
had  it  related  to  me  when  a  young  man 
at  Tarentum  with  £>.  Fabius  Maximus-\\ 
Senflial  pleafure,  faid  he,  is  the  moft  per 
nicious  endowment  that  nature  has  be- 
ftowed  on  mankind  ;  for  in  order  to  gra 
tify  it,  we  give  a  loofe  to  our  moft  inor 
dinate  paflions,  which  carry  all  before 
them.  Hence  proceed  treafons  againft  our 

*   DC  Scnciflutc,  cap.  12. 

-j  Cats,  in  this  dialogue  on  old  age,  chap.  5.  tells  on  what 
ociMtiou,  and  character,  he  was  at  Tarentum  with  Fabiks  the 
Cleat,  who  was  furr.amcd  the  Temferifer, 

H  country, 
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country,  the  fubverfion  of  ftates,  and  clan- 
deftine  conferences  with  the  public  ene 
my*:  in  fhort,  there  is  no  crime  fo  hei 
nous,  no  villainy  fo  bafe,  which  the  luft 
jof  pleafure  will  not  make  people  commit: 
as  for  rapes,  adulteries,  and  fuch-like  bafe 
actions,  it  is   to  the  infmuating  blandim- 
ments  of  pleafure  they  are  entirely  owing. 
Again,  though  reafon  be  the  mod  excel 
lent  gift  that  nature,  or  rather  fome  God, 
has  bellowed  on  man  -,  yet  nothing  is  fuch 
an  enemy  to  this  divine  prefent,  this  blef- 
fing  of  the  Gods,  as   pleafure  :  for  there 
can  be  no  room   for  temperance,  where 
luft  bears  an  uncontrolled  fway  ;  nor  is  it 
pofiible  for  virtue  to  have  any  refidence, 
where  pleafure  reigns.     And  in  order  to 
make  this  ftill  better  underftood,  he  bids 
us  figure  to  ourfelves  a  man  under  the  in 
fluence  of  as  exquifite  pleafure  as  the  ima 
gination  can  pofiibly  conceive :  there  are 
none,  he  thinks,  but  will  allow,  that  while 
this  tranfport  lads,  fuch  a  man  could  not 

*  This  i'  *  fatirical  touch  on  what  likcwifc  happen' d  at  the 
ficce  of  Tarentttt,,,  where  Fabivs  had  the  addrcfs  to  cany  on  an 
wtricuc  of  callant.y,  in  order  to  fervc  his  own  purpofes. 

do 
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do  one  fingle  a<5tion  with  judgment,  rea- 
fon,  or  reflection.  Wherefore  nothing  is 
ib  deteftable  and  hurtful  as  plcafure  ;  be- 
caufe,  Ihould  it  prevail  in  any  high  de 
gree,  or  confiderable  length  of  time,  it 
would  quite  extinguish  every  fpark  of  in 
tellectual  light  in  the  foul*. 

It  +  was  admirably  well  anfwered  by 
Sophocles,  when  afked  if  he  had  any  com 
merce  with  women  now  in  his  old  days : 
Heaven  forbid,  fays  he.  No,  I  have  ivitb 

Plcafure,  no  lefs  than  our  ideas,  may  be  diftinguifli'd  int« 
that  which  is  apprehended  by  means  cf  our  bodily  fenfes,  and 
that  which  proceeds  from  reflexion.  The  former  comprehends 
whatever  is  pleafing  to  animal  nature  5  the  latter,  whatever  is 
agreeable  to  right  reaion.  The  one  is  limited  to  the  corrdpond- 
er.cc  between  external  objcds  and  our  organs  of  fenfation,  the 
other  unbounded  as  the  unhvrfc.  They  differ  alfo  in  ncgre<*. ;  for 
on  comparing  the  pleafurcs  of  the  palate  and  fmcll,  or  even 
thole  ari fir.- from  a  fine  profpccl  or  concert  of  mufic,  with  that 
\vc  flel  from  the  reticxion  of  having  diicharged  the  d-jtks  of  .in 
aflt-aionate  parent,  of  a  grateful  child,  of  a  fmcere  friend,  of  a 
sicneraus  patriot,  in  fhort,  of  one  \vho  has  adted  as  he  ought 
both  towards  God  and  man  ;  what  a  difparity  fnall  we  find  be 
tween  them!  How  low  and  groveling  the  one!  How  exalted  and 
rational  the  other!  Etfidcs,  fenfuul  pleafurc  is  fleeting  and  mo 
mentary,  but  that  of  reflexion  durable  and  Infting  as  our  exig 
ence.  Now  though  eld  men  lofc,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  plea- 
i.ircs  of  the  former  ;  yet  they  en;oy  thofe  of  the  latter  in  a  fupe- 
rior  degree  to  the  young.  So  that,  by  remcmbring  this  diflin- 
ttion,  the  obieclion  vani/hcs  of  cou;fe. 
f  De  Saicdute,  cap.  14. 

H  2  pkafure 
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pkafure  made  nty  efcape  from  all  defires  of 
this  kind.,  as  from  afavage  and  furious  ty 
rant. 

There  *  remains  a  fourth  objection,  that 
renders  our  advanced  ftate  of  life  full  of 
anxiety  and  concern,  viz.  the  approach  of 
death;  which  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  far  removed  from  old  age. 
How  wretched  is  the  old  man,  who,  in 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  long  life,  has  not 
learned  that  death  is  to  be  defpifed ! 

Befides,  who  is  there,  though  in  the 
very  flower  of  his  youth,  fo  infatuated,  as 
to  promife  himfelf  one  fmgle  day's  exift- 
ence  ?  And,  indeed,  this  age  is  much  more 
fubject  to  mortal  accidents,  than  ours. 
Young  men  fall  into  cliftempers  more  ea- 
£ily,  are  ficker  under  them,  and  cured 
with  greater  difficulty.  Hence  few  arrive 
at  old  age ;  which  is  one  reafon  why  man- 
Kind  live  not  better  and  more  prudently  : 
for  good  fenfe,  underilanding,  and  pru 
dence,  are  only  to  be  found  in  old  men. 

*  Di  Scaiflutc,  cap.  19. 

Ay, 
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Ay,  but  a  youth  may  hope  to  live  for 
a  confiderable  time,  which  an  old  man 
cannot.  Such  hopes  are  folly  :  for  what 
is  more  inconfiftent  with  reafon,  than  to 
hold  uncertainties  for  certain,  and  falfe- 
hoods  for  truth  ?  An  old  man,  indeed, 
has  nothing  to  hope  for.  But  even  in  this 
refpect  he  has  the  advantage  of  a  young 
man,  as  having  already  obtained  what  the 
other  only  hopes  to  arrive  at.  The  lat 
ter  wifhes  to  live  long,  the  former  hath 
actually  done  fo. 

However  fhort  the  duration  of  life,  'tis 
abundantly  long  if  fpent  agreeably  to  the 
diftates  of  virtue  and  honour.  But  fhou-ld 
it  be  fpun  out  longer,  there  is  no  more 
reafon  to  be  grieved  on  that  account,  than 
the  hufbandmen  have,  when  after  the  fwcct 
feafon  of  fpring  is  pad,  they  fee  the  fum- 
msr  and  autumn  advance.  P'or  the  fpring 
is  a  kind  of  emblem  of  youth,  and  ex 
po  fes  to  our  view  the  buds  of  the  future 
fruit  i  for  the  reaping  and  in-gathering  of 
which  the  other  feafons  are  accommodated. 
Now  the  fruit  of  old  age,  as  I  have  often 
obferved,  is  the  remembrance  of  our  ma- 
H  3  ny 
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ny  brave  and  virtuous  actions  in  the  for 
mer  part  of  life. 

All  *  men,  however,  cannot  be  Scipio's 
or  Maximus's,  to  have  their  memories 
filled  with  fieges  of  cities  taken,  with  land 
and  fea  engagements,  with  wars  they  had 
happily  fimmed,  or  triumphs  they  had 
been  honoured  with.  But  if  life  is  fpent 
in  an  eafy,  innocent,  and  genteel  manner, 
old  age  will  not  fail  to  be  calm  and  fe- 
rene.  Such  was  that  of  Plato  *  who, 
though  he  lived  to  be  eighty-one  years 
old,  yet  continued  his  ftudies  to  the  laft. 
Such  alfo  was  that  of  Ifocrates,  who  is 
faid  to  have  writ  the  treatife  called  Pan- 
athenaicon  f  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of 
his  age,  and  to  have  lived  five  years  after 
wards.  His  preceptor  Leontinus  Gorglas 
lived  no  lefs  than  an  hundred  and  feven, 
and  yet  never  gave  over  his  ftudy  and  oc 
cupation.  Being  afted,  what  pleafure  he 
could  take  in  life  at  thofe  years :  /  have 
no  reafon,  fays  he,  to  complain  of  old  age. 

*  De  Sene&ute,  cap.  5. 

-f-  This  is  the  titk  of  a  long  difsourfe  in  pra'le  of  the  Atbt 
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An  anfvver  truly  excellent,  and  worthy  oi" 
a  learned  man :  for  it  is  ignorant  fools 
alone,  who  throw  the  blame  of  their  own 
vices,  and  bad  conduct,  on  old  age.  En- 
nius  acted  in  another  manner,  who  com 
pares  his  own  old  age  to  that  of  a  victo 
rious  race-horfe. 

As  the  brave  ft eed^  who  oft  t  ft  Olympic  prize 

has  wcny 
Reft s  from  the  glorious  toil  when  feeble  age 

comes  on. 
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X. 
On    DEATH. 


TIT" 


E  *  cfteem  nothing  to  be  an  evil, 
that  is  the  appointment  of  the  im 
mortal  Gods,  or  of  nature  the  common 
parent  of  all  things.  For  we  were  not 
created  and  formed  by  chance,  or  at  ran 
dom  :  no,  there  certainly  was  fome  power 
ful  being,  that  took  care  of  the  interefts 
of  mankind,  and  would  never  have  given 
them  exiftence,  or  furnifhed  them  with  the 
means  of  life,  if,  after  having  ftruggled 
with  the  various  misfortunes  attending  it, 
they  were  at  lail  to  be  fwallowed  up  by, 
that  worft  of  evils,  everlafting  death  f. 

*  Tufcul.  I.  49. 

•f-  According  to  the  idea  which  the  natural  reafon  of  the  Pagans 
formed  of  a  fupreme  being,  they  looked  upon  his  character  to  be 
made  up  of  infinite  goodnefs  alone.  But  religion  teaches  us,  that 
the  goodnefs  of  Gcd  is  infeparable  from  his  juftice  ;  and  as  there 
are  eternal  rewards  for  good  men,  fo  there  arc  eternal  punifLments 
for  the  wicked.  Whence  the  certainty  of  a  future  ftate  is  proved 
to  a  demonstration;  becaufe  necefTarily  connected  with  the  exiff- 
ence  of  a  good  and  juft  God,  who  will  reward  the  virtuous,  and 
puuifh  the  wicked.  See  p.  1  5» 

Let 
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Let  us  rather  account  it  a  haven,  or  place 
of  refuge,  prepared  for  us ;  and  oh  that 
we  could  fly  thither  with  full  fpread  fails ! 
But  fhould  we  be  detained  by  contrary 
winds,  'tis  abfolutely  certain,  however,  that 
we  fhall  arrive  at  it,  only  fomewhat  later. 
Now  how  can  that  be  a  hardfhip  to  any 
one  perfon,  which  all  muft  necefTarily  un 
dergo  ? 

In  *  India,  where  a  plurality  of  wives 
is  allowed,  when  a  hufband  happens  to  die, 
they  all  make  their  appearance  in  a  court 
of  juilice,  and  have  a  hot  difpute,  which 
of  thtin  was  mod  beloved  by  the  dcceafed. 
She  that  gets  the  better  is  efcorted  thence 
by  her  friends,  and  joyfully  mounts  the 
funeral  pile,  to  be  placed  befide  her  huf 
band  :  whereas  fhe  that  is  cafr,  departs 
quite  overwhelmed  with  grief.  No  cullom 
fure  could  thus  brave  nature,  which  always 
maintains  its  fuperiority. 

Hence  -f  then  with  thefe  womanifh  com 
plaints,  that  it  is  a  great  misfortune  to  die 

*  Tuftul.V.  27.  f  Ibid  I,  39. 

115  before 
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before  our  time.  I  would  afk  what  time  ? 
Is  it  that  of  nature?  But  fhe,  indeed,  has 
lent  us  life,  as  we  do  a  fum  of  money, 
only  no  certain  ;day  is  fixed  for  the  pay 
ment.  What  reafon  then  to  complain,  if 
Ihe  demands  it  at  pieafure  ;  fince  it  was 
on  this  condition  you  received  it  ? 

Such  men  as  thefe  think  the  death  of  a 
young  boy  ought  to  be  born  with  patience  > 
but  fhould  an  infant  in  the  cradle  happen 
to  die,  there  is  not  the  lead  ground  of 
compbinr.  And  yet,  in  this  laft  cafe,  na 
ture  exa6ts  her  loan  more  rigorouQy  than 
in  the  other.  Ay,,  but  fay  they,  the  latter 
had  not  as  yet  tailed  the  fweetnefs  of  life  -, 
whereas  the  other  had  entertained  very 
great  expectations,  and  had  even  begun 
to  enjoy  them.  In  other  matters,  how 
ever,  'tis  thought  much  preferable  to  re 
ceive  a  part,  rather  than  none  at  all  •,  and 
why  not  fo  with  regard  to  life  ?  Though 
it  is  a  true  enough  obfervation  of  Callima-- 
fbits,  that  Priam  wept  much  oftener  than 
Tro'ikis*. 

*  Priam  having  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  and  differed  fuch  a 
number  of  misfortunes,  muft  certainly  have  had  many  more  oc- 
cafions  to  weep  than  'Tro'ilus  his  ion,  who  was  fiain  by  Achilles  in 
the  flower  of  his  age. 

On 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  good  fortune 
of  thofe  who  die  of  old  age,  is  highly  ce 
lebrated.  For  what  reafon  ?  'Tis  my  opi 
nion,  indeed,  that  was  the  life  of  old  men 
protraded  longer,  it  would  be  the  moft 
agreeable  of  all  others :  for  certainly  there 
is  nothing  yields  a  man  more  fatisfadion 
than  prudence  •,  and  though  old  age  de 
prives  us  of  other  comforts,  yet  it  is  fure 
to  bring  this  one  along  with  it. 

But  what  age  deferves  to  be  called  long?1 
Or  is  there  any  thing  at  all ,  which  con 
cerns  man,  that   merits  to   be  called  fo  ? 
Are  we  not  hurried  on  from  infancy  to 
youth,  and  from  youth  to  old  age,  which, 
purfuing  invifibly,  overtakes  us  in  the  mid 
dle  of  our  career,  and  before  we  are  aware  ?' 
But  becaufe  we  have  nothing  beyond,  we 
account  it  long.     All  thefe  ftages  of  life, 
in  every  individual,  are  faid  to  be  either 
long  or   fnort,   only   in   regard    to    their 
flued  and  ufual  length.     Ariftotle  tells  us, 
that  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hypanis  *, 

*  A  r-cr  of  ancient  Sarmatia,  now  called  the  Bog ;  which 
running  through  the  eaft  part  of  Poland,  tails  into  the  Pontus 
E»X;>H,S,  or  Black-Sea,  to  the  north  of  the  Niejicr, 

which- 
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which  on  the  fide  of  Europe  falls  into  the 
Black- Sea,  there  are  found  certain  infects, 
which  live  but  the  fpace  of  one  day.  Such, 
of  thefe  therefore  as  die  at  the  eighth 
hour*,  arrive  to  a  confiderable  age  -,  but 
thofe  which  die  at  fun-fet  live  to  be  de- 
crepid  ;  and  the  more  fo,  if  it  happens  to 
be  one  of  the  longed  days  in  fummer. 
Now  our  longeft  life,  if  compared  with 
eternity,  will  be  found  to  differ  almoft 
nothing  from  the  fliort  duration  of  thefe 
in  feels. 

Though  7  death,  by  reafon  of  many 
unforefeen  accidents,  daily  hangs  over  us; 
and  cannot,  confidering  the  fhortnefs  of 
human  life,  be  far  remote;  yet  it  never 
deters  a  wife  man  from  confulting  the  fu 
ture  welfare  of  his  country  and  family,  and 
interefting  himfelf  for  pofterity,  of  whom 


*  The  eighth  hour  of  the  Rowans  anfwered  nearly  to  our  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon :  for  they  divided  the  day,  viz.  from  fun- 
riling  to  fun-fet,  into  twelve  hours;  which  though  always  equal 
among  themfelves,  yet  varied  in  length  according  to  the  different 
feafons  of  the  year;  and  therefore  could  not  correfpond  exactly  to 
cur  hours,  except  at  the  two  equinoxes.  Their  night  was  divi-f 
ded  after  the  fame  manner. 

f  Tulcul.  I.  38. 

he 
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he  mall  have  no  knowledge.  Wherefore 
fhould  one  even  believe  the  foul  to  be 
mortal,  he  may  mind  things  of  eternal 
confequence,  and  that  not  from  a  defire 
of  glory,  whereof  he  can  have  no  fenfe  ; 
but  from  a  principle  of  virtue,  which  is 
neceflarily  attended  by  real  glory,  notwith- 
flanding  he  mould  have  no  fuch  view. 

But  *  certainly  we  fuffer  death  with 
greateft  refignation,  when  we  can  folace 
our  dying  minutes  with  reflections  of  felf- 
approbation.  No  man  hath  lived  too  more 
a  time,  who  has  fully  difcharged  the  du 
ties  of  an  exalted  virtue. 

As  f  to  the  knowledge  of  the  icul,  if 
we  be  not  perfectly  ignorant  of  natural 
philofophy,  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt, 
that  it  is  abfolutely  fimple,  free  from  all 
mixture,  and  no  wife  compounded,  joined, 
or  made  up  of  different  parts.  Since  this 
then  is  the  cafe,  furely  it  can  neither  be 
feparated  nor  divided,  and  confequently 

*  Tufcul.  I,  45.  f  Ibid.  29. 

muft 
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mud   be  immortal.     For  death  is,  as  it 
were,  the  reparation,  divifion,  and  difunion 
of  thole  parts,  that  formerly   were  fome 
how  united. 

Induced  by  thefe,  and  the  like  reafons, 
Socrates  neither  defired  an  advocate  to 
plead  his  caufe,  nor  turned  fupplicant  to 
his  judges  :  but  (hewed  a  free  and  gene 
rous  boldnefs,  that  proceeded  from  true 
greatnefs  of  foul,  and  not  from  pride.  On 
the  day  of  his  death,  he  held  a  long  dif- 
courfe  on  this  very  fubjecl:.  Though  he 
might  have  been  eafily  refcued  from  prifon 
fome  days  before  this  happened,  he  refufed 
to  comply.  Nay,  when  he  was  juft  going 
to  lay  hold  of  the  deadly  cup,  he  talked 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  he  was  not  about 
to  fuffer  a  violent  death,  but  to  afcend  in 
to  heaven. 

For  thus  he  thought,  and  conftantly 
maintained,  that  there  are  two  different 
ways,  and  two  oppofite  courfes,  taken  by 
fouls  at  their  departure  from  the  body. 
Such  as  have  polluted  themfelves  with  the 
common  vices  of  mankind,  devoted  their 
whole  powers -to  the  gratification  of  their 

lufts, 
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lufts,  and  (lained  their  characters  with  pri 
vate  crimes,  or  been  guilty  of  irreparable 
injuftice  againft  the  (late,  follow  a  by-path, 
directly  oppofite  to  that  which  leads  to 
the  manfions  of  the  Gods.  But  they,  on 
the  contrary,  who  have  preferved  their 
innocence  and  purity  entire,  kept  them- 
felves  as  free  as  pofiTole  from  the  conta 
gion  of  bodies,  acted  always  as  diftinct: 
from  them,  and  though  united  to  human 
bodies,  have  imitated  the  life  of  the  Gods  j 
thefe,  I  fay,  have  an  ealy  return  to  the 
immortal  beings,  from  whom  they  came. 


I  "*  can,  by  no  means,  affent  to 
who  have  lately  attempted  to  prove  that 
the  foul  perifhes  with  the  body,  and  that 
the  whole  of  man  is  abforbed  by  death. 
The  authority  of  the  ancients,  and  of  our 
own  anceftors,  is  of  more  weight  with  me, 
who  have  ordained  facred  rites  to  be  per 
formed  for  the  dead  \  which  certainly  they 


*   De  Amicitia,  cap.  4. 

-j-  The  Epicureans.  Cicero,  in  his  dialogue  on  frietijjhif,  makes 
LifHui  fpeak  in  this  manner,  in  regard  of  whom  Epicurus  was  only 
a  modern.  Lalius  was  born  about  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the 
death  of  Epicurus, 

would 
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would  never  have  done,  had  they  believed 
that  the  dead  are  no  wife  rnterefted  in 
them.  I  likewife  prefer  the  opinion  of 
thofe,  who  formerly  taught  their  doctrines 
in  that  part  of  our  own  country  called  the 
Greater  Greece  *,  which  though  now  de- 
ftroyed,  was  then  a  flouri  filing  ftate  :  or 
the  fentiments  of  him  -f,  who  was  declared 
the  wife  ft  of  men  by  the  oracle  of  dpollo. 
However  undetermined  he  might  be  in 
other  matters,  yet  he  never  fail'd  to  alTert, 
that  our  fouls  are  of  a  divine  nature  i  and 
that,  on  leaving  the  body,  they  return  to 
heaven,  and  have  a  paifage  thither,  fo 
much  the  more  expeditious  as  they  them- 
felves  have  been  good  and  upright. 

The  \\  'w'koh  life  of  philofopbers>  fays  So 
crates,  is  end  continued  meditation  on  death. 
For  what  elfe  do  we,  when  we  call  off  our 
attention  from  fenfual  pleafure,  and  all  do. 


*  They  called  that  part  of  L'a/y  the  Greater  Greece,  which  now 
makes  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  was  in  it  that  Pythagoras,  the 
firft  who  afiumed  the  name  of  Philojofber,  taught  his  doftrine  in 
the  reign  of  Tjrjuin  the  proud. 

f  Stcrata.  \\     TukuJ.   I,  31. 

medic 
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meftic  concerns,  thofe  fervants  of  the 
body  ;  when  we  detach  our  mind  from 
public  bufinefs,  and  every  kind  of  embar- 
raflment  ?  What  is  this,  I  fay,  but  to  call 
the  foul  home,  to  make  it  keep  company 
with  itfelf,  and  draw  it  off  from  the  body 
as  far  as  poflible  ?  Now  to  abftract  the 
foul  from  the  body,  is  nothing  elfe,  but 
to  learn  to  die. 

We  ought  therefore,  take  my  word  up 
on  it,  ferioufly  to  confider  this,  that  by 
difuniting  ourfelves  from  bodies,  we  may 
render  death  familiar  to  us.  By  which 
means,  we  mail  lead  a  heavenly  life,  even 
while  on  earth  \  and  when  the  foul  is  freed 
from  thefe  fetters,  her  flight  will  be  the 
more  fpeedy. 

Whether  *  it  be  better  to  live  or  die, 
is  only  known  to  the  immortal  Gods :  for 
no  man,  I  verily  believe,  has  any  certain 
knowledge  of  the  matter. 

*  Tulcul.  I.  41. 
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XI. 
SCIPIOV  DREAM. 

^S  *  foon  as  I  arrived  in  Africa, m  qua 
lity  of  tribune  f  of  the  fourth  legion, 
as  you  know,  to  M.  Manilius  the  conful, 
I  was  above  all  things  felicitous  to  wait 

*— > 

upon  king  MafiniJJa  \\ ;  who,  for  very  good 
reafons,  was  moft  fteadily  attached  to  our 
family. 

When  I  came  into  his  prefence,  the 
good  old  prince  embraced  me  with  fuch 
tenclernefs  as  drew  tears  from  his  eyes ;  and 
after  a  fhort  paufe,  looking  up  to  heaven, 
Sovereign  fun,  fays  he,  and  all  ye  other 

*  Fragm.  lib.  vi.  do  rep.  cap.  i.  It  is  Scipi'o  that  fpcaks ;  but 
as  the  whole  difcourfe  concerns  another  Scipio,  'tis  abfoiutely  ne- 
ceflary  to  diftinguifli  them  well  from  one  another.  They  both 
had  the  furname  of  Africanus.  He  that  fpeaks  here  was  the  fon- 
of  Paulus  Emilius,  and  has  been  mentioned  already. 

-f  Tribune,  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army,  who  commanded  a 
divifion  of  a  legion  ;  and  not  unlike  our  Colonel,  and  the  French 
Meftre  de  camp.  There  were  fix  of  them  in  every  legion. 

||  MafiniJJa  king  of  Numidia,  of  whom  we  have  fpoken  al 
ready.  See  p.  143. 

heavenly 
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heavenly  powers,  I  thank  you,  that  before 
departing  this  life,  I  here  behold  in  my 
own  kingdom,  and  under  this  roof,  P.  Cor- 
nelius  Scipio,  whofe  very  name  infpires  me 
with  frefh  vigour  ;  fo  deeply  rooted  in  my 
mind  is  the  memory  of  that  beft  and  moil 
invincible  of  men ! 

After  this  I  enquired  of  him  concern 
ing  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  :  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  queilioned  me  about  the 
ftate  of  our  republic-,  and  in  this  kind  of 
convention  we  palled  away  the  day.  To 
wards  evening,  being  entertained  in  a  man 
ner  worthy  the  magnificence  of  a  king,  we 
carried  on  our  difcourfe  for  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  night:  all  which  time  the  good 
old  king  fpoke  of  nothing  but  Africans* >, 

*  I  fay  dfricanus  by  way  of  diftinaion,  that  the  Scifio  here 
meant  may  not  be  confounded  with  another  of  that  name,  whom 
I  ftia'l  mention  by  rnd  by.  This  Jfricanus,  after  a  great  many 
other  exploits,  carried  the  war  into  Afrua  \  where  proving  victo 
rious  againft  A$drubal  and  ^r.nibal,  he  obliged  Carthage  to  de 
mand  peace,  on  which  account  he  was  furnamed  Africanui.  He 
was  the  firft  of  the  Romans,  that  was  honoured  with  a  Surname 
derived  from  his  conquefts.  But  afterwards  a  great  many  other 
generals  had  their  pride  flattered  with  the  like  titles,  without 
having  cither  the  virtues,  or  fuccefs,  of  Scipio.  "  In  imitation 
"  of  him,  fays  Livy,  thofe  who  were  by  no  means  comparable 
"  to  him  for  victories,  tranfmitted  titles  of  renown  and  hono'iir- 
"  able  furnames  to  their  family." 

whole 
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whofe  actions,  and  even  remarkable  fay- 
ings,  he  remembered  diftinctly.  At  laft, 
when  we  retired  to  bed,  I  fell  into  a  more 
profound  deep  than  ufual,  both  on  ac 
count  of  my  journey,  and  becaufe  I  had 
fat  up  a  great  part  of  the  night. 

Here  I  had  the  following  dream,  occa- 
fioned,  as  I  verily  believe,  by  cur  pre 
ceding  converfation  •,  for  it  commonly  hap 
pens  that  the  thoughts  and  difcourfe  which 
employ  us  in  the  day  time,  produce  in  our 
deep  a  fomewhat  fimilar  effect:  to  that 
which  Ennius  writes  happened  to  him  a- 
bout  Homer ;  of  whom,  in  his  waking 
hours,  he  ufed  frequently  to  think  and 
fpeak.  Africanus,  I  thought,  appeared  to 
me  in  a  fliape,  with  which  I  was  better 
acquainted  from  his  picture,  than  any  per- 
fonal  knowledge  of  him  *.  When  I  per 
ceived  it  was  he,  I  confefs  I  trembled  with 
confirmation  :  but  he  addrefled  me,  fay 
ing,  Take  courage,  my  Sctyio,  be  not  afraid, 


*  Though  the  original  fcems  to  fay,  lefsfor  having  feen  kirn' 
felf,  t ban  for  having  feen  his  pitfure  ;  yet  this  muft  not  be  taken 
in  a  ftridt  fenfe,  for  Sigonius  affurcs  us  that  the  young  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  the  perfon  who  fpeaks  in  this  place,  was  born  the  fame 
year,  and  what  is  more,  the  lams  day,  that  the  other  died. 

and 
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and  carefully  remember  what  I  mall  fay  to 
you. 

Do  -f  you  fee  that  city,  (pointing  to  Car 
thage  from  a  bright  and  glorious  place  of 
the  firmament,  that  was  all  ftudded  with 
itars)  which  though  brought  under  the 
Roman  yoke  by  me,  is  now  renewing  the 
former  wars,  and  cannot  live  in  peace  ? 
'Tis  to  attack  it  you  are  this  day  arrived, 
in  a  ftation  not  much  fuperior  to  that  of 
a  private  foldier.  Before  two  years,  how 
ever,  are  elapfed,  you  mall  be  conful,  and 
compleat  its  overthrow ;  whence  you  mail 
obtain,  by  your  own  merit,  the  furname 
of  Africanus,  which  as  yet  belongs  to  you 
no  otherwife  than  as  derived  from  me. 

After  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  you 
mail  receive  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  be 
advanced  to  the  cenforfhip,  and,  in  quality 
of  legate,  vifit  Egypt,  Syria,  Afia  and 
Greece  :  you  mail  be  elected  a  fecond  time 
conful,  in  your  abfence  *  ;  and  by  utterly 

f  Fragm.  lib.  iv.  de  rep.  cap.  2. 

*  In  the  text  it  is,  deligtrt  nerum  conful  aifetts.  But  the  autho 
rity  of  Valerius  Maximus,  VIII.  1 5.  does  not  permit  the  word  ab- 
ft-nf  to  be  taken  literally.  It  does  not  mean  that  Scifio  was  ab- 
ftnt  irom  Rome  the  day  on  which  the  confuls  were  to  be  elefted ; 

deilroy- 
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deftroying  Numantia,  put  an  end  to  a  moft 
dangerous  war. 

But  on  entering  the  Capitol  in  your  tri 
umphal  car,  you  fhall  find  the  republic 
all  in  a  ferment  through  the  intrigues  of 
my  grandfon*.  'Tis  on  this  occafion,  my 
dear  dfricanus,  that  you  muft  mow  your 
country  the  greatnefs  of  your  underftand- 
ing,  capacity,  and  prudence. 

Thedeftiny,  however,  of  that  time,  ap 
pears  uncertain,  as  it  were,  which  way  it 
mall  take  :  for  when  your  age  fhall  have 
accompliftied  eight  times  feven  revolutions 
of  the  fun,  and  your  fatal  hours  mall  be 
marked  out  by  the  natural  product  of  thefe 
two  numbers  t>  each  whereof  is  eileemed 
a  perfect  one,  but  for  different  reafonsjlj 

but  as  he  did  not  appear  in  the  Campus  Martins,  drcfled  in  a  white 
robe,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  that  flood  candidates  lor 
the  confulfliip,  it  was  the  fame  thing  as  if  he  had  been  really 

abfent. 

*  Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  being  tribune,  excited  the  people  to. 
revolt  againft  the  fenate.  His  mother,  the  illuftrious  Cornelia,  was 
a  daughter  of  the  elder  Scifio;  and  was  the  ornament  of  her  age 
for  wit,  and  the  glory  of  her  fex  for  virtue. 

f  Fifty-fix  years.  He  aaually  died  at  this  age ;  and  not  with 
out  the  fufpicicn  of  having  been  poifon'd  by  his  wife,  who  was 
the  filter  of  1'iberius  Gracchus. 

\\  What,  pray,  can  thefe  reafons  be?  If  they  arc  thofe  rr 
tioned  by  Macrvtius,  in  his  commentary  on  Scifio's  dream,  they 

then 
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then  mall  the  whole  city  have  recourfe  to 
you  alone,  and  place  their  hopes  in  your 
aufpicious  name;  on  you  the  fenate,  all 
good  citizens,  the  allies,  and  people  of 
Latium,  fhall  caft  their  eyes ;  on  you  the 
prcfervation  of  the  ftate  fhall  entirely  de 
pend  ;  in  a  word,  if  you  efcape  the  im 
pious  machinations  of  your  relations,  you 
muft,  in  quality  of  dictator,  eftablifli 
order  and  tranquillity  in  the  common 
wealth. 

Here  Lxtius  *  wept  bitterly,  and  the 
reft  of  the  company  gave  vent  to  their  for- 
row  by  deep  groans  •,  on  which  Scipio, 
with  a  gentle  fmilc,  fays,  "  pray  gentle- 
"  men  don't  wake  me  out  of  my  dream, 
"  have  patience t,  and  hear  the  reft.". 

deferve  only  to  be  confidcrcd  as  the  chimeras  of  a  v.ilJ  imagina 
tion  ;  and  bong  of  no  manner  of  ufc  to  us,  don't  merit  to  be  ex 
plained. 

*  Ltfliits,  whofe  intimate  connexion  with  Scffia  is  fo  well 
known  from  the  dialogue  on  Friendjbip,  was  one  of  the  inter 
locutor;  in  the  dialogue  on  a  Commonivealtb,of  which  Stifle's 
dream  is  the  coiidufion.  As  to  the  other  interlocutors,  their 
names  may  be  feen  in  die  epiftles  to  Atticus,  IV.  16. 

f  It  is  plain  that  in  the  words,  0=?  pa  rum  rebus,  there  is  fomc- 
thing  either  altered,  or  omitted.  Concerning  which  the  critics 
have  propcfed  different  conjectures,  none  of  \vliich  has  all  the 
evidence  that  could  be  wi(hed. 

Now 
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Now  *  in  order  to  encourage  you,  my 
dear  Africanus,  to  defend  the  ft  ate  with 
the  greater  chearfulnefs,  be  allured,  that 
for  all  thofe  who  have  any  wife  conduced 
to  the  prefervation,  defence,  or  inlarge- 
ment  of  their  native  country,  there  is  a 
certain  place  in  heaven,  where  they  fhall 
enjoy  an  eternity  of  happinefs :  for  no 
thing  on  earth  is  more  agreeable  to  God, 
the  fupreme  governor  of  the  univerfe,  than 
the  afTemblies  and  focieties  of  men  united 
together  by  laws,  which  are  called  ftates : 
it  is  from  heaven  their  governors  and  de 
fenders  came,  and  thither  they  return. 

Though  at  thefe  words  I  was  extremely 
troubled,  not  fo  much  for  fear  of  death, 
as  at  the  perfidy  of  my  own  relations  ; 
yet  I  recollected  myfelf  enough  to  enquire, 
whether  he  himfelf,  my  father  Paulus,  and 
Others,  whom  we  looked  upon  as  dead, 
really  enjoyed  life. 

Yes  truly,  replied  he,  they  alone  enjoy 
life,  who  have  efcaped  from  the  body,  as 
from  a  prifon  ;  but  as  to  what  we  call  life, 
'tis  no  more  than  a  ftate  of  death.  Nay 

*  Fragm.  lib.  iv.  de  rep.  cap.  3. 

fee, 
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fee,  here  comes  your  father  Paulus*  to 
wards  you. 

As  foon  as  I  obferved  him,  my  eyes 
burft  out  into  a  flood  of  tears-,  but  he  took 
me  into  his  arms,  embraced  me,  and  bid 
me  not  to  weep.  No  fooner  were  my  firfl 
tranfports  fubfided,  and  I  had  regained 
the  liberty  of  fpeech,  than  I  ac'drvfied  my 
father  thus,  Thou  beft  and  moft  venerable 
of  parents,  fmce  this,  as  I  am  informed 
by  AfricamiSi  is  the  only  fubftantial  life, 
why  do  I  linger  on  earth,  and  not  rather 
hafte  to  come  hither  where  you  are? 

That,  replied  he,  is  impoffjble  :  for  un- 
lefs  the  God,  whofe  temple  is  all  that  vaft 
expanfe  you  behold,  fhall  free  you  from 
the  fetters  of  the  body,  you  can  have  no 
admiflion  into  this  place.  Mankind  have- 
received  their  being  on  this  very  condition, 
that  they  mould  labour  for  the  prelerva- 
tiori  of  that  globe,  which  is  fituate,  as  you 
lee,  in  the  middle  of  this  temple  •{%  and 

*  JVv'i,s  EmUim,  furnamcd  Mjizdtr.icui,  as  having  ovcrcomr 
P<  rjti,i  king  of  Macedw,  and  reduced  his  kingdom  into  the  fofni 
i'i  a  Rowan  province. 

•j  l':x.  of  the  world.  We  have  already  remaiked  that  £v<y* 
fullo\v;  tlic  Polfmar'c  urtem  of  the  world.  5cc  p. 7. 

I  is 
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is  called  earth.     They  are  likewife  endow 
ed  with  a  foul,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  . 
eternal  fires,  that  you  call  ftars  and  con- 
ftellations  •,  and  thefe  being  round  fpherical 
bodies,  animated  by  divine  intelligences, 
perform  their  revolutions  with  amazing  ra 
pidity.     'Tis  therefore  your  duty,  my  Pub- 
lius,  and  that  of  all  who  have  any  vene 
ration  for  the  Gods,  to  preferve  the  union 
of  your  foul  and  body  •,  nor  without  the 
exprefs  command  of  him  who  gave  you  a 
foul,  fhould  the  leaft  thought   be  enter 
tained  of  quitting  human  life,  left  you  feem 
to  defert  the  poft  affigned  you  by  God 
himfelf.     Follow   the  examples  of   your 
grandfather  here,  and  of  me  your  father, 
in  paying  a  ftrift  regard  to  juftice   and 
piety  ;  the  inHuence  of  which  towards  pa 
rents  and  relations  is  great  indeed,  but  that 
to  our  country  greateft   of  all.     Such   a 
life  as  this  is  the  true  way  to  heaven,  and 
to  the  company  of  thofe,  who  after  having 
lived  on  earth,  and  been  difunited  from 
body,   inhabit    the    place  you   now   be 
hold. 
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Now  *  it  was  that  mining  circle  or  zone, 

whofe  remarkable  brightnefs  diftinguifhes 

it  among  the  conftellations  ;   and  which, 

after  the  Greeks,  you  call  the  milky  orb^: 

From  which,  as  I  took  a  view  of  the  uni- 
verfe,  every  thing  appeared  beautiful  and 
admirable :  for  there,  not  only  thofe  ftars 
were  to  be  feen,  that  are  never  vifible  from 
this  globe  t ;  but  all  of  them  of  fuch  magni 
tude  as  we  could  not  have  imagined.  The 
leafl  of  all  the  ftars  was  that  removed  far- 
theft  from  the  heavens,  and  fituate  neareft 
the  earth  •,  which  flione  with  a  borrowed 
light.  Now  the  globes  of  the  ftars  far 
furpafled  j|  the  magnitude  of  our  earth  j 

*  HmSciph  begins  to  fpeak,  and  'tis  not  known  what  be 
came  of  his  father  afterwards. 

f  Hence  its  appellation,  among  us,  of  the  milky  w<ry;  which 
is  a  vaft  collection  of  ftars,  that  by  their  ncarnelB  and  arrange 
ment,  trace  a  kind  of  road  in  the  heavens.  See  the  different 
-opinions  of  the  ancients  on  this  fobjett,  iu  a  work  afcribcd  t, 
Piutarch,  de  placit.  pbilof.  HI.  i. 

t  There  are  ftars  fo  remote,   that  'tis  impoflible  to  difcwa 

them  with  the  eye.     As  a  proof  hereof  we   need  only  mention 

modern  invention  of  telefcopes,  by  the  affiftance  of  which 

J  Rrcat  many  ftars  have  been  difcovered,  that  were  not  known 

*o  the  ancients. 

|)  ( )ne  cannot  precifely  determine  what  the  magnitude  of  a  fix 
K.  To  judge  of  it  by  the  help  of  optios,  its  craft  diflauce  from 

I  2  which 
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which  at  that  diftance  appeared  fo  exceed 
ing  fmall,  that  I  could  not  but  be  fenfibly 
affected  on  feeing  our  whole  empire  no 
larger,  than  if  we  only  touched  the  earth, 
as  it  were,  in  a  fingle  point. 

As  *  I  continued  to  obferve  the  earth 
with  dill  greater  attention,  how  long  I 
pray,  fays  Africanus^  will  your  mind  be 
fixed  on  that  object?  Why  don't  you  ra 
ther  take  a  view  of  the  magnificent  tem 
ples  whither  you  are  arrived?  The  uni- 
verfe  is  compofed  of  nine  circles,  or  rather 
fpheresfj  the  uppermoft  of  which  is  this 
celeftiai  one,  that  comprehends  all  the  reft, 
and  where  the  ftipreme  God  refides,  who 
bounds  and  contains  the  whole.  In  it  are 

the  earth  muft  be  known.  The  learned  Mr.  Huygens,  in  his  Cof- 
tnotbcorcsrfrttends  that  a  cannon-ball  would  be  about  70,000  yearj 
in  reaching  the  fixed  Mars ;  and  he  fuppofes  that  the  faid  ball, 
moving  always  with  the  fame  velocity,  paffes  over  about  100  fa 
thoms  in  a  fecond  of  time.  Whence  it  will  move  360,000  fa 
thoms  in  an  hour ;  fo  that  the  whole  diftance  of  the  fixed  ftars, 
according  to  the  above  fuppofition,  will  be  220,752,000,000,000 
fathoms,  or  250,854,545,454,  and  a  half  miles. 

*  Cap.  4. 

•f-  The  befi  commentary  to  explain  this  paflage,  is  to  have  an 
rormfllary  fphere  to  look  at. 

fixed 
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fixed  thofe  ftars,  which  revolve  with  never- 
varying  conrfes.  Below  this  are  feven 
other  fpheres,  which  move  backwards,  or 
with  a  contrary  motion  to  that  of  the  hea 
vens:  one  of  thefe  is  taken  up  by  the 
globe,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
call  Saturn.  Next  to  that  is  the  ftar  of 
Jupiter,  fo  benign  and  falutary  to  man 
kind.  The  third  in  order  is  that  fiery  and 
terrible  planet,  called  Mars.  Below  this 
again,  almoft  in  the  middle  region,  is  the 
fun,  that  leader,  governor,  and  prince  of 
the  other  luminaries,  that  mind  and  tem 
perament  of  the  world,  whofe  bulk  is  fo 
vaftly  great,  that  he  fills  and  enlightens  all 
things  with  his  rays.  Then  follow  Venus 
and  Mercury^  that  attend,  as  it  were,  on 
the  fun.  Laftly,  the  moon,  which  mines 
only  by  the  reflected  rays  of  the  fun,  moves 
in  the  loweft  fphere  of  all :  below  which, 
if  we  except  that  gift  of  the  Gods,  hu 
man  fouls,  every  thing  is  mortal,  and  tern's 
to  diffolution^  but  above  it  all  is  eternal*. 

*  It  may  be  concluded  from  this  pafl'age,  that  Cicero  was  nc '; 
for  a  plurality  of  peopled  worlds ;  for  if  all  things  above  the  moor, 
be  free  from  corruption,  there  can  be  no  generation,  and  conic- 
quently  no  animals.  As  to  the  moon  herfelf,  feveral  of  the  ancient- 
believed  (he  was  inhabited  like  the  earth.  Sec  Ac  ad,  II.  39. 

I  For 
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For  the  earth,  which  is  the  ninth  globe, 
and  occupies  the  centre,  is  immoveable, 
and  to  it  all  heavy  bodies  naturaHy  tend, 
as  being  the  loweft  place  in  the  univerfe. 

After  *  recovering  myfelf  from  the  a- 
xnazement,  occafioned  by  fuch  a  wonderful 
profpect,  I  thus  befpoke  Afrlcanm.  What, 
pray,  is  this  found,  that  (hikes  my  ears  in 
fo  loud  and  agreeable  a  manner  ?  To  which 
he  replied,  it  is  that  produced  by  the  im- 
pulfe  and  motion  of  the  fpheres  ;  and  be 
ing  formed  by  unequal  intervals  f,  (buc 


*  Cap.  5. 

f  I  am  indebted,  fays  the  Abbe '<T 'Olivet,  for  this  anil  the  fol 
lowing  remark,  to  M.  Burette ;  whom  I  have  confulted  on  this 
fubjeft,  as  being  better  acquainted  with  the  mufic  of  the  ancients, 
than  any  other  of  our  learned  men. 

"  Cicero,  agreeably  to  the  imaginary  fyftem  of  Pythagoras,  com- 
'  pares  in  this  place  the  motions  of  the  feven  planets,  and  the  orb 

*  of  the  fixed  ftars,  which  makes  up  the  number  of  eight,  to  the 

*  vibratory  motions  of  eight  firings,  which  compofed  the  ancient 
«  inftrument  called  OSacbord,  that  was  formed  of  two  feparate 
'  fetracbords,  or  of  eight  firings  in  all,  which,  in  the  Diatonic 

*'  fyftem  of  mufic,  gave  the  following  eight  founds  of  our  mufic, 
"  mi,  fa,  fol,  la,  Ji,  ut,  re,  mi;  fo  that  the  moon,  as  being  the 
*<  loweft  of  the  planets,  correfponds  to  mi,  the  greateft  of  the  eight 
"  founds  j  Mercury,  to  fa ;  Fenui,  to  fol;  the  Sun,  to  la  j  Mars> 
"  to  ff  5  Jupiter> to  »'}  Saturn,  to  re;  and  the  orb  of  the  fixed 
"  ftvs,  as  being  the  highsft  of  all,  to  mi,  which  is  the  acuteft 

fuch, 
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fuch,  however,  as  are  divided  according 
to  the  jufteft  proportion)  it  produces,  by 
duly  tempering  acute  with  grave  founds, 
various  concerts  of  mufic.  For  it  is  im- 
poffible  that  motions  fo  great  mould  be 
performed  without  any  noife  ;  and  it  is  a- 
greeable  to  nature,  that  the  extreams  on 
the  one  fide  mould  produce  fharp,  and  en 
the  other  flat,  founds.  For  which  reafon 
the  fphere  of  the  fixed  ftars  being  higheft, 
and  carried  with  a  more  rapid  velocity, 
moves  with  a  fhrill  and  acute  found :  where 
as  that  of  the  moon  being  loweft,  moves 
with  a  very  flat  one.  As  to  the  earth,- 
which  makes  the  ninth  fphere,  it  remains 
immoveably  fixed  in  the  middle  or  loweft 
part  of  the  world.  Now  the  revolutions 
of  thefe  eight  orbs,  every  two  of  which 
have  the  fame  force  *,  give  feven  diftinft 

'  found,  and  maker  an  oftave  with  the  graveft.     Thefe  eight, 
*  founds,  then,  are  feparatcd  by  eight  intervals,  according  to  cer- 

u  tain  proportions ;  fo  that  from  mi  to  fay  is  an  hemitone  ;  from 
'  tai  to  fit,  a  third  minor  j  from  mi  to  la,  a.  fourth ;  from  mi  tojtt 
'  a  fifth;  from  mi  to  «/,  a  fixth  minor;  and  from  mi  to  re,  a 
'  feventh  minor ;  which  together  with  the  odtave  make  feven  • 
'  confonances  in  all." 
*  "  Cicero  fays,  ill!  autem  oEla  cttrfus,  in  quibus  eadem  <v:'s  eft  dua- 

"  rum,  &c.  On  which  we  remark,  that  the  two  words,  eadem-vist  • 

I  4  founds  j, 
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founds ;  which  number  is  the  meafure  of 
almoft  all  things  in  the  world. 

This  celeftial  harmony  has  been  imitated 
by  learned  muficians*,  both  on  ftringed 

**  may  be  taken  in  two  different  fenfes,  either  for  the  revolutions 

"  of  two  liars,  the  inequality  of  which  is  fo  fmall,  that  they  may 

"  well  enough  correfpond  to  the  vibrations  of  two  firings  of  the 

"  octachord  tuned  unifons ;  or  for  the  revolutions  of  two  ftars,  one 

"  ct  which  is  twice  as  rapid  as  the  other,  whereby  it  rcfembles  the 

"  vibrations  of  the  two  extream  firings  of  the  octachord,  or  thofe 

"  marked  mi,  that  are  at  the  interval  of  an  octave  from  each 

"  ether.  It  is  in  this  laft  fenfe  that  the  Latin  phrafe  eadem  -vis 

"  (ft  dMrzn,  ought  to  be  taken  ;  and  thus  it  is  in  the  edition  of 

"   Graves,  agreeable  to  what  is  found  in  feveral  manufcripts.   In 

"  thir  cafe,  all  the  principal  confonances  are  taken  into  the  coni- 

«'  psrifon;  whereas  if  Mercurii  &  Vencris  be  added  to  the  cadem 

"  <vh  cji  dusr-jtn,  as  may  be  feen  in  feme  editions,  (upported  like- 

"  wife  by  the  authority  of  fome  manufcripts,  we  mull  give  it  the 

"  firftfenfe,  by  caufmg  the  octave  to  make  way  for  the  unifon, 

"  which  is  not  a  confonance.     In  fact,  if  this  was  the  cafe,  the 

"  fphere  of  the  fixed  liars  would  not  be  an  octave  to  that  of  the 

«'  moon,  but  only  a  feventh  to  it ;  becaufe,  fay  fome  interpreters, 

"  Mercury  and  Venus  being  almoft  unifons  on  account  of  the  inccn- 

«  fiderablenefs  of  the  inequality  of  their  revolutions,  they  muft 

"  both  of  them  be  only  about  a  hemitone  from  the  moon ;  and 

"  confequtntly  the  fyftem  of  the  ftars  would  anfwer,  not  to  an 

«  octachord,  but  to  an  heptachord,  or  an  inftrument  with  feven 

"  ftrings,  compofed  of  fix  confonances,  or  intervals,  and  wholly 

«'  deftituteof  the  octave,  which  neverthelefs  is  one  of  the  prin- 

"  cipal  confonances,  and   the  complement,  as  it   were,  of  the 

«'  harmoniac  fyftem.  This  has  made  fome  people  conjecture,  that 

«<  the  words  Mercurii  &  Veneris  may  be  only  a  glofs,  which,  tho' 

«'  at  firft  only  written  in  the  margin,  might  afterwards  have 

*'  crept  into  the  text.". 

*  Ampbhn,  Livxs,  Orpheus,  &c. 

inftru- 
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inftruments  and  with  the  voice  ;  whereby 
they  have  opened  themfelves  a  way  to  re 
turn  hither :  as  have  likewife  many  others, 
who  have  employed  their  fublime  genius, 
while  on  earth,  in  cultivating  the  divine 
fciences. 

By  the  ftupifying  nolle  of  this  found, 
the  ears  of  mankind  have  been  rendered 
deaf-,  and,  indeed,  hearing  is  the  duller!: 
of  all  the  human  fenfes.  Thus  the  peo 
ple  who  inhabit  near  the  cataracts  of  the 
Nile,  are  by  the  excefiive  roar  which  thac 
river  makes  in  precipitating  itfelf  from 
thofe  vaftly  high  mountains,  entirely  de 
prived  of  the  fenfe  of  hearing.  Now  fo 
inconceivably  great  is  the  found  produced 
by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  whole  univerfc, 
that  the  human  car  is  no  more  capable  of 
receiving  it,  than  the  eye  is  able  to  look 
ftedfaftly  and  directly  on  the  fun,  whole 
beams  eafily  dazzJe  the  ftrongefl.  light. 

While  *  I  was  bufied  in  admiring  this 
icene  of  wonders,  I  could  not  help  calling 

*  Cay.  6. 

f  6  my 
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my  eyes  every  now  and  then  upon  the  earth. 
On  which,  fays  Africanus^  I  perceive  you  are 
ilill  taken  up  in  contemplating  the  feat  of 
mankind  :  now  if  it  appears  to  you  fo 
itnall  as  in  fact  it  really  is,  defpife  its  vani 
ties,  and  fix  your  attention  for  ever  on  thefe 
heavenly  objects.  Is  it  poffible  you  fhould 
attain  any  human  applaufe,  or  glory,  that 
is  worth-  the  contending  for  ?  The  earthy, 
you  fee,  is  peopled  but  in  very  few  places, 
and  thofe  too  of  fmall  extent  \  fo  that 
they  appear  like  fo  many  fpots,  as  it  were, 
fcattered  through  vail  uncultivated  defarts: 
its  inhabitants  are  not  only  fo  remote  from 
each  other,  as  to  cut  off  all  mutual  cor- 
refpondence ;  but  their  fituation  being 
either  oblique,  on  contrary  parts  of  the 
globe,  or  perhaps  diametrically  oppofite 
to  yours,  all  expectations  of  univerfal  fame 
muft  fall  to  the  ground.  You  may  like- 
wife  obferve  that  the  fame  globe  of  the 
earth  is  girt  and  furrounded,  as  it  were,, 
with  certain  zones;  whereof  thofe  two 
which  are  moft  remote  from  each  other, 
and  lie  under  the  oppofite  poles  of  heaven, 
are  congealed  with  froft ;  but  that  one  in 

the 
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the  middle,  which  is  by  far  the  largeft,  is 
fcorched  with  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  fun. 
The  other  two  only  are  habitable*,  one 
towards  the  fouth,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  your  Antipodes,  with  whom  you  have 
no  connexion:  the  other  towards  the  north 
is  that  you  inhabit,  whereof  a  very  fmall 
part,  as  you  may  fee,  falls  to  your  fhare. 
For  the  whole  extent  of  what  you  poffefs 
is  but  a  fmill  ifland,  narrow  at  both  ends 
and  wide  towards  the  middle,    which  is- 
furrounded  by  the  fea,  called  on  earth  the 
Atlantic,  the  Great  Sea,  and  the  Ocean . 
You  cannot  but  remark   how  exceeding 
fmall  it  is,  notwithftanding  its  pompous 
titles.     Now  I  would  afk  if  it  be  poflible 
for  your  fame,  or  that  of  any  other  Ro~ 
man^  to  be  carried  from  thefe  known  and 
cultivated  parts  of  the  earth,  over  mount 

*  Virpil, Georg.  I.  233  ;  OviJ,  Mcfam.  I.  49;  Pliny,  H.  69; 
•  n  a  word,  ail  the  ancients  were  periu.idfd  that  only  two  of  the 
live  zones  were  inhabited,  or  even  habitable.  Their  ignorance  in 
this  refpedt  would  ceale  to  occafion  our  furprife,  did  we  but  re- 
flcft  that  even  at  this  day,  and  notwithiUnding  the  great  helps  we 
draw  from  commerce  and  navigation,  we  are  far  from  knowing  all 
the  countries  that  are  inhabited.  Diicoveries  of  this  fort  are  the 
woik  of  time  and- chance,  and  not  of  human  win  Sec  Remark; 
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Caucafus*  yonder,  or  crofs  the  Ganges -ft' 
Who  in  the  remoteft  places  of  the  eaft  and 
weft,  or  thofe  of  the  north  and  fouth,  mail 
hear  your  name  fo  much  as  mentioned  ? 
And  if  thefe  are  left  out  of  the  account, 
you  fee  within  what  fcanty  bounds  your 
ambition  would  exert  itfelf..^ 

Now  ||  as  to  thofe  very  perfons  who  mall 
fpeak  of  you,  how  long,  pray,  will  they 
do  it  ?  Befides,  allowing  that  the  fucceed- 
ing  generations  of  men  were  defirous  to 
tranfmit  down  to  pofterity  the  fine  things 
they  have  heard  their  fathers  tell  of  us; 
yet  by  reafon  of  inundations  and  confla 
grations,  which  muft  unavoidably  happen 
at  certain  periods,  'tis  impofnble  our  re 
putation  mould  be  of  any  conficlerable, 
much  lefs  of  an  eternal  duration. 

Again,  what  great  /natter  is  it,  to  have 
your  praife  celebrated  by  thofe  who  come 
after  you  ;  when  they  that  preceded,  whofc 

*  Caucafut,  a  mountain  of  Cokbis,  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Pbajis, 

•f  Ganges,  a  river  of  the  Eajl-Indies,. 
||  Cap.  7. 

number 
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number  was  not  perhaps  lefs,  and  me 
rit  certainly  greater,  were  not  fo  much  as 
acquainted  with  your  name  ? 

And  the  more  fo,  that  not  one  of  thofe 
who  mall  hear  of  us,  is  able  to  retain  in 
his  memory  the  tranfaclions  of  one  year. 
The  bulk  of  mankind,  indeed,  meafure 
their  year  by  the  return  of  the  fun,  which 
is  only  one  ftar;  but  the  true  and  com- 
pleat  year  is  when  all  the  ftars  fhall  have 
returned  to  the  place  whence  they  fet 
out,  and  after  long  periods  mall  have  again 
exhibited  the  fame  afpect  of  the  whole 
heavens:  and,  indeed,  I  fcarcely  dare  at 
tempt  to  enumerate  the  vaft  multitude  of 
ages  contained  in  it.  For  as  the  fun  was 
eclipled,  and  feemed  to  be  extingui  fried, 
at  the  time  when  the  foul  of  Romulus  pe 
netrated  into  thefe  eternal  manfions";  ib 
when  ail  the  conftellations  and  ftars  mail 
revert  to  their  primary  pofition,  and  the 
fun  fhall  at  the  fame  point,  and  time,  be 
again  cclipfed,  the  grand  year  fhali  then 
be,  compleated.  Be  afTured,  however,  that 
the  twentieth  *  part  of  it  is  not  yet  elapfed. 

*  By  fuppofing  the  date  cf  this  dream  fo  be  ia  the  year  of  the 
COflful&ip  of  Mttniliuif  and  that  Rtmuhs>  according  to  F.  Petau, 

Now 
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Now  had  you  no  hopes  of  returning  to 
this  place,  where  great  and  good  men  en 
joy  all  that  their  fouls  could  wifh ;  of  what, 
pray,  would  be  the  fignification  of  all  hu 
man  glory,  which  can  hardly  endure  for 
a  fmall  portion  of  one  year  *  ? 

Wherefore  if  you  defire  to  entertairt 
cxalted  expectations,  and  keep  in  view  this 
eternal  place  of  refidence  •,  let  not  the  dif- 
courfe  of  the  vulgar  make  any  impreffion 
upon  you,  nor  place  your  utmoft  hopes  in 
human  rewards :  virtue  alone,  by  her  own 
proper  charms,  ought  to  allure  you  to  true 
honour.  What  others  mail  talk  of  you, 
for  talk  they  will,  is  their  concern.  All 
difcourfe,  however,  of  this  nature  is  con 
fined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  coun 
tries  you  now  behold ;  with  regard  to  every 
man  they  are  but  of  fhort  duration,  de- 
creafe  in  proportion  as  the  prefent  gene- 


<-ied  in  the  38th  year  of  Rome,  there  are  568  years  between  them  j 
und  fince  this  fpace  of  time  does  not  make  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
grand  year,  it  juftifies  what  is  reported  of  Cicero  in  the  dialogue 
de  Caufi  cor.  Eloq.  cap.  16.  that  according  to  him  this  grand 
year  is  not  compleated  till  12854  years. 

*  How  agreeable  are  the  fentiments  of  this  great  philofophcr 
it>  the  doftnnes  of  Christianity !  The  apoftle  Peter  tells  us,  that 

ration 
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ration  die,  and  are  quite  forgotten  by  po- 
fterity. 

After  *  thefe  words,  I  thus  addrefied 
dfricanus.  Though  from  my  infancy  I 
have  clofely  followed  my  father's  and  your 
illuftrious  example,  and  never  degenerated 
from  it ;  yet  fince  all  thofe  who  have  de- 
ferved  well  of  their  country  have  free  ad- 
miffion  into  heaven,  I  mail  redouble  my 
efforts,  now  that  I  have  die  profpect  of  fo 
ample  a  reward. 

Do  fo,  replied  he,  and  be  affured  that 
nothing  of  you,  except  the  body,  is  mor 
tal.  For  it  is  not  this  external  form,  or 
figure,  that  falls  under  the  notice  of  our 
fenfes,  which  conftitutes  your  being ;  'tis 
the  foul,  and  not  the  body,  that  makes 
the  real  man.  Know  then  that  you  are  a 


ell  the  glory  of  man  it  astbe  fioiver  of graft ;  and  St. 
the  Colo/fiant  to  fet  their  affc&ion  on  things  above,  not  en  things  on 
the  earth.  This  is  an  ambition  more  than  heroic.  To  afpire  after 
eternal  happinefs,  purifies  the  foul  from  every  low  paflion,  and 
exalts  it  to  a  pitch  above  the  herd  of  mankind:  and  yet  we  fee 
an  heathen  animated  with  this  divine  ambition.  A  thought  which 
fbouldmake  worldlings  blufh,whoaflumeto  thcmfelves  .tlic  facred 
title  of  Chriftians ! 
f  Cap.  8. 

God, 
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God,  if  he  can  be  faid  to  poflefs  divinity, 
who  has  life,  intelligence,  memory,  and 
forefight  in  himfelf ;  and  who  rules,  go 
verns,  and  moves  the  body  allotted  him, 
as  the  fupreme  God  does  the  univerfe :  and 
as  God,  who  is  eternal,  gives  motion  to 
the  world,  which  is  in  part  mortal*;  fo 
the  immortal  foul  moves  the  body,  that  is 
fubjedb  to  corruption. 

For  whatever  is  always  in  motion,  ?s 
eternal ;  but  that  which  communicates  mo 
tion  to  another,  and  is  itfelf  impelled  by 
fome  external  agent,  muft  neceffarily  ceafe 
to  live,  when  the  motion  ceafes.  That 
therefore  alone,  which  moves  itfelf,  can 
never  ceafe  to  move,  becaufe  it  is  never 
deferted  by  itfelf f.  Befides,  fuch  a  mo- 

*  All  the  ancients  believed  the  univerfe  incorruptible,  as  to  ifs 
matter  ;  that  is,  they  were  pcrfuaded  that  the  matter  of  which  it 
is  composed  could  not  be  annihilated.  Bat  the  greater  part  or' 
them,  and  efpecially  the  Stoics,  wevc  of  opinion,  that  it.  was 
corruptible  and  peri/hable,  with  regard  to  its  form. 

f  All  the  natural  arguments,  adduced  to  prove  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  may  be  reduced  to  the  two  following  heads,  viz, 
i.  The  nature  of  the  foul  itfelf,  its  dcfires,  paffibns,  fcnfe  of  mo- 
ral  good  and  evil,  iacreafe  in  knowledge  and  perfection,  principle 
«f  felf-motion,  csV.  2 .  The  nature  of  Cod,  as  a  wife,  juft,  and 
good  creator  and  governor  of  the  world. 


tion 
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tion  muft  be  the  fource  and  principle  of 
ail  others  whatever. 

Now  a  principle  has  no  origin :  for 
from  it  all  things  are  derived  ;  yet  is  itfelf 
derived  from  nothing,  otherwife  it  would 
be  no  principle.  And  if  it  has  no  begin 
ning,  it  confequently  muft  have  no  end  ; 
becaufe  being  once  extinct,  it  could  nei 
ther  be  reproduced  by  another,  or  of  it 
felf  give  birth  to  any  thing,  fince  all  things 
muft  neceflfarily  fpring  from  fome  prin 
ciple. 


Cittr9,\\-e  find,  draws  the  moil  of  his  arguments  from  the  for 
mer  of  thcfe  topics;  which,  to  men  of  a  philofophical  turn,  will 
if  pear  perfe&ly  conclusive,  becaufe  nature,  cr  rather  the  God  of 
nature,  docs  nothing  in  vain.  But  arguments  drawn  from  the 
httcr  head,  are  not  only  better  adapted  to  convince  men  unac 
quainted  with  abftracl  reafoning,  but  equally  certain  and  conclu- 
five  with  the  former:  Stjilnat  the  judge  cf  all  the  cart  a  do  right, 
is  a  queftion  which  all  mankind  will  refolve  in  the  affirmative. 
And  therefore  arguments  drawn  from  the  manifeft  and  cor.ftant 
profperity  of  the  wicked,  and  the  frequent  unhappinefs  of  good 
men  in  this  life,  muft  convince  every  candid  and  thinking  perfon, 
that  there  is  a  future  ftate  wherein  all  will  be  fet  right,  and  God  :; 
attributes  of  wifdom,  juftice,  and  goodnefs  fully  vindicated.  Had 
the  virtuous  no  hope  of  a  future  ftate,  they  tuouldb:  of  all  mtn 
mojl  inferable;  but  as  this  is  abfolutely  inconfiftent  with  the  cha 
racter  of  God,  the  certainty  of  fuch  a  flate  is  clear  to  a  demon- 
ftraticn, 

Hence 
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Hence  it  is,  that  the  principle  of  mo 
tion  is  in  that  Being,  which  moves  by  an 
intrinfic  power  of  its  own,  and  can  nei 
ther  have  a  beginning  or  end  -,  otherwife 
the  whole  heavens  would  go  to  wreck,  and 
all  nature  be  at  a  ftand,  without  a  poflibi- 
lity  of  recovering  any  power,  whereby  ihe 
might  be  fet  in  motion,  as  at  firft. 

Since  *  then  it  is  manifeft,  that  what 
ever  moves  of  itfelf  is  eternal ;  who  can 
deny  that  the  human  foul  is  endowed  with 
this  power?  For  whatever  being  is  let  in 
motion  by  external  impulfe,  is  inanimate, 
or  without  a  foul.  But  an  animated  be 
ing  is  moved  by  a  proper  intrinfic  motion 
of  its  own  ;  for  this  power  is  natural  and 
peculiar  to  the  foul.  Andfinceit  alone,  of 
all  other  beings,  moves  itfelf,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  it  never  had  a  beginning, 
and  that  it  will  continue  for  ever. 

Let  it  then  have  full  employment  in 
matters  of  the  higheft  importance  ;  and 
fuch  are  ail  efforts  in  defence  of  our  coun- 


Cap.  9. 
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try.  The  foul  that  exercifes  and  exerts  it- 
felf,  in  a&ions  of  this  kind,  will  have  a 
more  fpeedy  flight  to  this  bleffed  abode, 
its  true  home. 

This  it  will  do  with  (till  greater  fwift- 
nefs,  if  even  while  (hut  up  in  the  body, 
it  free  and  abftract  itfelf  as  much  as  pofilble 
from  the  body,  in  order  to  contemplate 
external  objects. 

For  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  have  de 
voted  themfelves  to,  and  become  the  flaves 
of,  fenfual  pleafures ;  and  by  blindly  fol 
lowing  the  impulfe  of  fuch  pafllons  as  are 
fubfervient  to  fenfuality,  have  violated  all 
laws  divine  and  humane  j  fuch  fouls  as 
thefe,  I  fay,  are  toffed  to  and  fro  about 
the  earth  ;  nor  do  they  return  to  this  place, 
till  after  they  have  been  tormented  in  this 
manner  for  many  ages. 

On  this  lie  withdrew,  and  I  awoke  from. 
Qeep. 


XII.  Mi  SCEL- 
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XII. 

MISCELLANEOUS  THOUGHTS. 

TLJ  AD*  nature  formed  us  in  fuch  a  man 
ner,  as  to  be  able,  at  firft  fight,  to 
diicover  and  fully  comprehend  herfelf, 
and,  under  her  infallible  conduct,  to  re 
gulate  the  whole  affairs  of  life,  there  would 
have  been  no  need  of  reafon  and  inftruction. 
But  in  fad,  fhe  has  only  endowed  us  with 
faint  glimmering  fparks ;  which  by  our 
immorality  and  depraved  opinions  are  fo 
extinguifhed,  that  the  light  of  nature  no 
where  appears.  The  feeds  of  virtue,  'tis 
true,  are  blended  with  our  very  conflitu- 
tion ;  and  were  they  fuffered  to  grow  up 
to  maturity,  nature  could  not  fail  to  lead 
us  to  happinefs.  But  as  the  cafe  now 
(lands,  from  our  very  firft  appearance  in 
the  world,  we  are  conftantly  engaged  in- 
all  manner  of  wickednefs,  and  entertain 


*  Tufcul.  III.  i, 

the 
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the  mod  grofsly  abfurd  notions  that  can 
be  imagined ;  fo  that  we  may  be  faid  to 
fuck  in  error  with  our  nurfe'smilk.  When 
brought  home  to  our  parents,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  preceptors,  then  it  is  we 
imbibe  fuch  a  variety  of  erroneous  fend- 
ments,  that  truth  gives  place  to  falfhood, 
and  nature  herfelf  yields  to  confirmed  pre 
judice.  To  thefe  the  poets  may  be  added  •, 
who,  carrying  a  great  mew  of  learning  and 
wifdom,  are  liftened  to,  read,  ftudied,  and 
imprinted,  as  it  were,  on  our  minds.  Now 
if  we  add  to  all  this  the  populace,  which, 
though  a  multitude  univerfally  agreed  in 
every  thing  that  is  wrong,  is  notwithftand- 
ing  the  greaieft  of  all  other  directors  of 
opinion  j  when  this,  I  fay,  is  taken  into 
the  account,  no  wonder  if  we  lofe  fight 
of  nature,  and  are  quite  bewildered  in  the 
mo  ft  pernicious  errors: 

Be  a  pattern  to  others*,  and  then  all  wiJJ 
go  well ;  for  as  a  whole  city  is  infecled  by 


•*  DC  Legib,  III.   13,  14.     "Tis  to  Attiwi  Cicero  addreflea 
himfelf. 

the 
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the  licentious  pafilons  ar>;  vices  of  great 
men,  fb  it  i  <  by  their 

moderation,.     Z.  man  of  the 

firft  rank,  ':  eing  ra-lii  -  the  magnifi 

cence  of  his  feat  at  <Tufc.i:h:n^  is  faid  to 
have  made  the  follbwing  extremely  fui ta 
ble  anfwer;  that  he  had  twa  neighbours, 
the  greater  of  whom  was  only  a  Roman 
knight*,  and  the  other  the  fon  of  one 
who  had  been  once  a  flave  :  and  as  each 
of  them  had  magnificent  villa's,  it  could 
not  be  thought  an  extravagance  in  him, 
what  was  lawful  for  thofe  of  inferior  rank. 
Alas!  Lucullus,  you  are  not  fenfible,  that 
it  was  you  gave  rife  to  their  ambition  \ 
were  it  not  for  your  example,  luch  an 
action  in  them  would  be  looked  on  as  cri 
minal.  Who  could  bear  that  people  of 


*  There  were  three  orders,  or  ranks,  of  people  among  the 
Remans-^  the  Patrician,  which  comprehends  the  Nobles;  the 
Equeftnan,  that  confiiled  only  of  Knights  j  and  the  Plebeian,  or 
that  of  the  Commons. 

To  be  a  knight,  it  was  rrccefiary  they  fhould  have  a  certain 
revenue,  that  their  poverty  might  not  difgrace  the  order;  and 
when  they  fell  fhort  of  the  faid  revenue,  they  were  expunged  out 
of  the  lift  of  knights,  and  thruft  down  among  the  Plebeians.  Ten 
thottfand  crowns  is  computed  to  have  beea  the  revenue  required. 

this 
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this  fort  ihould  have  their  viita's  crowded 
L  ftatues  and  pictures,  relating  either 
;>  public,  or,  what  is  more,  to  facred  and 
religious  fubjecls?  Who  would  not  join 
in  demolifhing  the  monuments  of  their 
vanity  and  pride,  if  thofe  who  ought  to 
exert  themfelves  on  fuch  an  occafion,  were 
not  guilty  of  the  fame  extravagance?  For 
the  mifchief  necefTarily  attending  the  vices 
of  the  great,  though  that  mud  be  allowed 
to  be  very  confiderable,  is  but  fmall  when 
compared  with  the  ill  confequences,  which 
arife  from  the  multitude  of  thofe  who  will 
certainly  follow  their  example. 

Would  you  but  look  into  the  hiftory  of 
former  ages,  you  might  plainly  fee,  that 
the  manners  of  the  people  were  always 
regulated  by  thofe  of  the  leading  men  of 
a  (late  -,  and  that  whatever  change  took 
place  in  the  latter,  the  fame  always  hap 
pened  in  the  former.  Now  this  obferva- 
tion  is  much  more  certain  than  that  of 
Platoy  who  pretends  that  a  change  in  the 
fongs  of  muficians  is  able  to  alter  the 
manners  of  a  nation  :  whereas  my  opinion 
is,  that  the  manners  of  mankind  change 

with 
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with  thofe  of  their  fuperiors.  Whence 
great  men  of  a  vicious  life  are  doubly  per 
nicious  to  the  Hate,  as  being  not  only  guilty 
of  immoral  practices  themfelves,  but  like- 
wife  the  authors  of  fpreading  them  among 
rjieir  fellow-citizens.  The  mifchief  they  do, 
is  owing  not  only  to  their  being  debauch 
ed  themfelves  j  but  alfo  to  their  debauch 
ing  of  others.  In  a  word,  they  do  more 
harm  by  their'example,  than  by  the  crimes 
they  commit. 

Plato  *,  that  prince  of  genius  and  learn 
ing,  was  of  opinion  that  ftates  would  never 
be  happy,  till  either  wife  and  learned  men 
took  the  government  upon  them ;  or  thofe 
who  governed  applied  themfelves  to  the 
ftudy  of  wifdom  and  knowledge.  Such 
a  conjun&ion  of  power  and  wifdom,  was, 
in  his  mind,  abundantly  capable  of  pro 
moting  the  happinefs  of  public  commu 
nities. 

The  f  queftion  being  put  to  Socrates, 
whether  Arcbelaus  the  fon  of  Perdiccas, 

*  Ad  C^Frat.  I.  cp.  I.  cap.  10. 
f  TufcuJ.  V.  jj. 

who 
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who  in  the  eftimation  of  the  world  paffed 
for  the  happieft  man  alive,  was,  in  his 
opinion,  really  fo,  or  not.  He  replied, 
/  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  for  I  never 
had  any  conversation  with  him.  What  ?  Is 
there  no  other  way  of  coming  at  the 
knowledge  of  it?  None  at  all.  Cannot 
you  then  pofitively  fay,  whether  the  great 
king  'of  Per/la  himfelf  be  happy  ?  How 
Jhould  I,  who  am  ignorant  how  learned  and 
virtuous  he  is?  Is  it  in  this  then  you  ima 
gine  the  happinefs  of  life  confifts?  Yes 
truly,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  the  good  only 
are  happy,  and  the  wicked  miferable.  Is 
Archelaus  then  unhappy  ?  Certainly,  if  he 
is  unjitft. 

What  *  greatly  detracts  from  the  mag 
nificence  and  fumptuoulhefs  of  entertain 
ments  is,  that  nature  loves  fimplicity  and 
plainnefs :  for  who  does  not  perceive,  that 
all  things  of  this  nature  owe  their  relifh 
to  appetite?  Darius,  in  his  flight,  being 
obliged  to  drink  water,  which  was  not 


»   T'lfcul.  V.  34. 
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only  muddy,  but  likewife  flamed  with  dead 
bodies,  affirmed  he  never  before  had  drank 
with  fuch  pleafure:  for  this  plain  reafon, 
becaufe  he  never  had  done  fo  when 
thirfty.  Nor  had  Ptolemy ',  king  of  Egypt, 
ever  eaten  with  an  appetite-,  but  being 
on  a  progrefs  through  his  dominions 
without  his  ordinary  retinue  about  him,  he 
happened  to  go  into  a  cottage,  where  he 
met  with  no  other  entertainment  than  plain 
houfhold  bread ;  which  proved  the  fweeteft 
refremment  he  ever  tafted. 

Though  *  every  branch  of  knowledge 
be  attended  with  many  difficulties,  though 
fuch  the  obfcurity  which  envelopes  things 
themfelves,  and  fo  great  the  uncertainty  of 
our  determinations  concerning  them,  that 
it  was  not  without  reafon  the  moft  learned 
men  of  antiquity  had  little  hopes  of  rind 
ing  out  the  great  objecl  of  their  refearches  ; 
yet  they  were  not  wanting  on  their  part, 
nor  mall  we  fo  far  lofe  courage,  as  to  give 

*  Academic.  II.  3.  Cicero  fpeaks  here  of  the  Academics  op- 
pofed  to  the  Dogmatifts;  and  were  there  nothing  elfe,  this  paf- 
fage  alone  is  fnfficient  to  overturn  the  fentiments  of  fome  mo 
derns,  who  take  the  Academics  for  Pyrrhonifts. 

up 
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up  our  enquiries.  Now  the  only  defign 
of  thefe  difquifitions,  is  by  arguing  on 
both  fides  of  the  queltion,  to  force,  as  it 
were,  a  difcovery  of  the  truth,  or  fome- 
thing  as  near  it  as  poffible :  nor  is  there 
any  difference  between  us  and  thofe  who 
imagine  they  pofiefs  the  knowledge  of 
things,  unlefs  it  be,  that  they  are  fully 
perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  their  opinions : 
whereas  we  hold  many  things  to  be  only 
probable-,  which  may  very  well  ferve  to 
regulate  our  condudl,  though  we  cannot 
pofitively  fay  they  are  certain. 

In  this  however  we  have  greatly  the 
advantage  of  them,  as  being  more  difen- 
gaged,  more  unbiased,  and  at  full  liberty 
to  determine  as  our  judgment  mail  direct, 
We  lie  under  no  obligation  to  maintain 
whatever  fentiments  are  prelcribed,  and 
in  a  manner  commanded. 

As  for  others,  they  engage  themfelves 
to  one  fide,  before  they  are  able  to  judge 
which  is  beft:  and  either  take  up  with  the 
opinions  of  a  friend,  at  an  age  capable  of 
nothing,  or,  charmed  with  the  difcourfe  of 
the  firft  pcrfon  they  hear,  pretend  to  judge 

K    2  Of 
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of  matters  far  above  their  knowledge ;  and 
to  whatever  fed  chance  unites  them,  they 
embrace  it  as  a  man  in  a  ftorm  would  do 
the  firft  rock  he  is  thrown  upon. 

They  reply,  indeed,  that  they  put  fuch 
an  entire  confidence  in  none  but  one  they 
know  to  be  a  wife  man;  and  this  conduct 
of   theirs  fhould   have   my    approbation, 
were  it  poffible  for  perfons  void  of  all 
learning  and  education,  to   form  fuch  a 
judgment :  for  it  is  certainly  the  chiet  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  a  wife  man,  to  be  able  to 
determine   who  are  fo.     But   in  order  to 
this,  they  ought  not  only  to  have  examined 
every  circumftance,  but  likewife  to  know 
the  opinions  of  others  •,  whereas  they  have 
o-iven  their  judgment  on  a  iingle  hearing, 
and  flickered  themfelves  under  the  autho 
rity  of  one   man.     But  the  generality  of 
mankind,  I  know  not  how,  are  fond  of 
error,  and  rather   ftrenuoufly  defend   the 
opinion  they  have  once   embraced,   than 
with  candour  and  impartiality  examine  what 
lV-ntiments  are  mod  agreeable  to  truth.*. 

*   How  fimilar,  alas '  are  the  prefent  times  to  thofe  of  Cicero ! 
n-  •  -retcnci     'tis  true,  to  have    many  advantages  over  former 

-f-  As 
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*  As  the  laws  are  above  magiftrates, 
fo  are  the  magistrates  above  the  people: 
and  it  may  truly  be  faid,  that  the  ma- 
giftrate  is  a  fpeaking  law,  and  the  law  a 
filent  magi  (Irate. 

There  t  are  three  things  neceflary  to 
form  a  good  fenator :  that  he  be  always 
prefent  -,  for  when  an  affembiy  is  numerous, 
it  adds  weight  to  their  deliberations:  that 
he  fpeak  in  his  turn,  that  is,  when  the 
queftion  is  put  to  him :  that  he  do  it  in  a 
becoming  manner,  and  know  when  to  leave 
off;  for  brevity  is  not  only  a  merit  in  a 
fenator,  but  even  in  an  orator. 

The  I  more  virtuous  any  man  is,  the 
more  difficult  is  it  for  him  to  harbour  a 
fufpicion  that  others  are  wicked. 


age  j  l.utv.-here  does  tins  appear?  If  we  know  human  nature  lift-' 
•er,  how  comes  it  that  the  fame  abfurd  cuftoms,  and  that  with 
fome  r,ggra\ating  circumftance1;,  full  prevail  > 

*   Delx-gib.  III.  i. 

(    DC  Lcgib.  III.  iS. 

!  Ad  (£.  Frat.  I.  en.  I,  cap.  4. 
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It  *  is  certainly  no  fmall  fuperiority  of 
nature  and  underftanding,  that,  of  all  the 
animal  world,  man  alone  has  any  idea  of 
order,  decency,  and  a  due  mean  neceflary 
to  be  obferved  both  in  his  words  and 
actions.  Hence  with  regard  to  the  ob 
jects  of  fight,  he  is  the  only  animal  which 
is  frnfible  of  their  beauty,  grace fulnefs, 
and  fymmetry  of  parts ;  and  this  fimili- 
tude  of  vifible  things  being  by  reafon  ap 
plied  to  the  mind,  he  is  convinced  that 
beauty,  conftancy,  and  order  ought  much 
more  to  take  place  in  our  defigns  and 
actions :  he  is  likewife  careful  to  do  no 
thing  in  an  unbecoming  and  unmanly 
way :  alfo,  that  his  fentiments,  as  well  as 
his  external  behaviour,  be  free  from  the 
influence  of  all  unruly  pafllons. 

Sj>.  -]-  Caruilins  being  much  lamed  by  a 
wound  he  had  received  in  the  fervice  of' 
the  commonwealth,  was  on  that  account 
afhamed  to  appear  in  public  :  My  Spurius, 

*  Offic.  I.  4. 

t-  DC  Orat,  H.  Gi, 
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faid  his  mother  to  him,  why  don't  you  ap 
pear  abroad,  that  every  ftep  you  take  may 
remind  you  of  your  virtues  ? 

Cato  *  has  left  it  on  record,  that  the 
elder  Scipio^  who  firft  had  the  furname  of 
Africanus,  was  wont  to  fay,  be  was  never 
lefs  at  leifure^  than  when  at  leifure  -,  nor  lefs 
alone ,  than  ivhen  alone.  This  excellent 
laying,  and  truly  worthy  or  a  great  and 
wife  man,  plainly  fhews  that  he  fpent  even 
the  ufual  times  of  relaxation  in  Ibme  va 
luable  employment ;  and,  in  his  retire 
ment,  ufed  to  converfe  with  himfelf  \  fo 
that  lie  was  never  idle,  nor  had  always  oc- 
caiion  to  be  entertained  by  the  converfa- 
tion  of  others.  Solitude,  therefore,  and 
leifure,  two  things  which  render  other 
men  indolent,  gave  him  new  life  and  ac 
tivity. 

If  never  accounted  trealiires,  fplendid 
palaces,  pods  of  dignity  and  power,  nor 
even  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  to  which  fome 

*  Offic.  III.  i. 
t  Parad.  I.  i. 
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men  are  entirely  devoted,  among  the  num 
ber  of  things  really  good  in   themfelves, 
and  worthy  our  purfuit  •,  becaufe  I  obfer- 
ved,  that   they  who  polTefied  the  largeft 
lhare  of  them,  had  by  far  the  mofl  crav 
ing;  appetite  for  more  :   for  the  third  of 
avarice  is  never  quenched  or  fatisfied  -,  nor 
are   perfons   of  this  complexion   only  tor 
mented   with   the  pain  of  acquiring,  but 
likewiie  that  of  lofing,  their  wealth.  Tho* 
our  anceftors  were,  in   this   refpefr,,  men 
of  the  greatcft  temperance,  yet  I   am  fre 
quently  at  a  Lfs  to  account  for  their  pru 
dence,  in  giving  the  name  of  Goods  to  in- 
fignificant  and  periming  riches  •,   when,  in 
fact,  they  had  very  different  fentiments  of 
them,  as  appears  from  their  actions.    Can 
a  wicked   man  polTefs  any  thing  that  is 
«-ood  ?  Or,  is  it   poffible  for  one  to  have 
great  plenty  of  things  really  good,  and  not 
he  good  himfelf  ?  And  yet  we  fee  all  fuch 
pretended  goods  prefled  into  the  fervice 
of  wicked  men,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
good.     Let  therefore  any  perfon  ridicule 
me  that  pleafes,  I  (hall  always  pay  a  greater 
regard  to  the  dictates  of  right  reafon,  than 

to 
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to  vulgar  prejudices  :  I  fhall  never  fay  of 
one  who  has  loft  his  cattle  or  furniture, 
that  he  has  loft  his  goods;  nor  fhall  I  be 
fparing  in  my  praifes  of  Bias,  one  of  the 
feven  wife  men  ;  who,  when  his  native 
country  Priene  *  was  taken  by  the  enemy, 
being  admoniflied  to  imitate  others  that 
were  betaking  themfelves  to  flight,  and 
carrying  off  a  confiderable  part  of  their 
effects  ;  I  do  fa  replied  he,  for  I  carry 

icry  thing  that  is  mine  about  me.  He 
looked  on  whatever  is  the  fport  of  fortune, 
as  no  wife  belonging  to  him  ;  and  yet  we 
call  them  goods.  Some  will  afk,  what 
then  is  good?  I  anfwer,  that,  in  my  opi- 
r-ion,  nothing  is  good  but  what  is  agree 
able  to  juftice,  honour,  and  virtue. 

!  of  all,  we  ought  to  determine 
under  what  character,  and  in  what  ftation, 
;  are  to  appear  in  the  world.  To  fix  this 
point,  is  a  matter  of  the  utmoft  difficulty  : 
tor  at  our  iirft  entrance  upon  youth,  a  time 
when  we  are  the  lead  capable  of  forming 


*  A  city  of  Li.j,  ncrr  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mender 

t  oa-ic.  1.  12 
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a  judgment  with  propriety,  every  one 
inakes  his  choice  according  as  fancy  di 
rects  him  •,  fo  that  he  is  actually  engaged 
in  fome  particular  courfe  of  life,  before  he 
is  able  to  judge  which  is  bed.  It  is  re 
lated  indeed  by  Xenepbon,  that  Hercules  of 
Prodicus  *  being  arrived  at  manhood,  a 
feafon  when  it  is  natural  for  every  one  to 
chufe  what  courfe  of  life  he  fhall  purfue, 
retired  into  a  defart ,  where  fitting  himfelt 
down,  he  continued  for  a  long  time  much 
perplexed  which  way  he  mould  take,  there 
being  two  paths  then  in  his  view,  one  lead 
ing  to  pleafure,  and  the  other  to  virtue. 
This  might  poflibly  do  well  enough  for 
Htrcules,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  •,  but  not  fo 
for  us,,  who  imitate  fuch  perfons  as  hit  our 
feveral  taftes,  to  whofe  ftudies  and  man- 
ser  of  life  we  naturally  attach  ourfelves. 

Since  then  our  natural  difpofition  has 
the  greateft  influence  on  our  way  of  living, 
and,  next  to  itv  the  fituation  of  our  for 
tune  ;  we  ought,  by  all  means,  to  have  re 
gard  to  both  thefe  in  determining  this  af- 

*  Tliat  is  to  fay,  according  to  what  is  related  of  Hercules  by 
fradifus  the  Sophift, 

fair  j 
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fair ;  but  principally  to  our  natural  genius, 
as  being  far  more  certain,  and  lefs  liable 
to  change. 

Philip  *  king  of  Mactdon^  'tis  true,  was 
inferior  to  his  fon  in  glory  and  military 
atchievements  •,  but  in  humanity  and  cour 
teous  behaviour,  his  fuperior.  Hence  the 
one  was  always  grear,  the  other  frequently 
brutal  to  the  higheft  degree.  So  that  it 
is  an  excellent  advice,  that  the  more  ele 
vated  our  fituation,  the  more  fubmifllve 
mould  be  our  demeanour. 

We  t  ought  to  refpeift  all  men,  not 
only  the  virtuous,  but  others  too  •,  for  to 
have  no  concern  what  the  world  thinks  of 
us,  befides  its  being  extremely  arrogant, 
is  the  fure  charafteriftic  of  a  perfoh  loft  to 
all  virtue. 

Tho'  j!  Xerxes  enjoyed  all  that  fortune 
could  beftow  ;  yet,  not  fatisfttd  with  bc- 


-  Off.c.  I.  ;.6. 
f  Olfic.  I.  28. 
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mg  matter  of  powerful  armies,  numerous 
fleets,  and  immenfe  treafures,  he  offered 
a  reward  to  the  man  who  fhould  invent 
fome  new  delight.  Nor  did  even  that 
content  him  ;  for  thirft  of  pleafure  is  in- 
iatiable.  As  for  me,  I  fhould  be  glad  we 
could,  at  any  price,  engage  fome  perfon 
to  find  out  a  new  reafon,  which  fhould 
more  ftrongly  convince  us,  that  virtue  a- 
lone  is  iufficient  to  make  us  live  happy. 

What  *  means,  I  pray,  this  extravagant 
vanity  in  recounting  your  riches  ?  Are 
you  the  only  rich  man  in  the  world?  O 
heavens!  What  do  I  hear?  Shall  I  not  re 
joice  at  every  addition  to  my  knowledge? 
Are  you  alone  then  rich  ?  But  what  if  you 
are  not  ?  Nay  what  if  you  be  even  poor  ? 
For  whom,  I  would  afk,  do  we  call  rich  j 
or,  to  whom  does  this  epithet  properly  be 
long  ?  I  fuppofe  'tis  one  who  has  enough  to 
make  him  live  genteelly ;  and  being  fatisfied 
with  this,  neither  defires  or  wifhes  for  any 
more.  'Tis  not  your  pofleffions,  or  what 


*  Parr.d.  VI.  i.     3Tii  thought  by  fome.,  that  Cra/u:  is  here 
meant,  who  was  the  richcft  man  of  his  time. 
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mankind  may  fay  of  you,  but  your  mind 
alone,  that  can  determine  whether  you  are 
rich  or  not.     Are  you  fully  fatisfied  with 
what  you  have  ;  fupplied  with  every  thing 
your  heart  could  wilh  ;  and  even  content 
with  your  prefent  fupply  of  cafh  ?  Then 
you  are  a  rich  man,  I  allow.     But,  on  the 
contrary,  if  you  are  fuch  a  flave  to  ava 
rice,  as  to  think  no  fort  of  gain  difhonoura- 
ble  ;  whereas  every  kind  of  it,  in  a  man 
of  your  rank*,   rrmft  be  fo ;  if  you  are 
every  day  guilty  of  fraud,  deceit,  cxaclion, 
difhoneft  bargains,  theft,  or  robbery;    h 
you  plunder  the  allies,  or  rob  the  public 
treafury  ;  if  ycu  expert  great  things  from 
the  wills  of  your  friends,  and  not  only  fo, 
but  even  forge  them  yourfdf :    are  thefe   I 
pray,  the  figns  of  a  rich,  or  poor,   man  ? 
'Tis  the  mind,  not  the  coffer,   of  a  man 
that  can  be  faid  to  be  rich.     Though  the 
latter  mould  be  ever  fo  full;  yet,  if  empty  - 
yourfdf,  I   mall  never  think  you  a  rich 
man.     Wealth  is  meafured  by  the  necefTi- 
ties  of  mankind.     Have  you  a  daughter  ? 

»  A  fcnator  was  not  allowed  to  deaJin  any  kind  of  trc-ff'.c. 

Then 
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Then  doubtlefs  you  have  occafion  for 
money.  Have  you  two  ?  You  need  a 
greater  fum  ?  Have  you  feveral  of  them  ? 
Then  a  ftill  greater.  And  if  you  have 
fifty  of  them,  as  Danaus  is  faid  to  have 
had,  fo  many  portions  require  a  large 
eftate  :  for,  as  I  laid  before,  the  ftandard 
of  riches  is  regulated  according  to  every 
man's  neceffity.  Can  he,  therefore,  be 
called  rich,  who,  inftead  of  many  daugh 
ters,  has  appetites  without  number,  capa 
ble  of  foon  exhaufting  the  greateft  eftate  ? 
No,  he  himfelf  is  fenfible  of  his  poverty. 

Let  *  our  converfation,  like  that  in 
which  the  followers  of  Socrates  excel,  be 
free  from  noify  impertinence  and  obftina- 
cy,  let  it  be  graceful,  and  full  of  fpirit-, 
and  let  us  by  no  means  exclude  others 
from  their  (hare,  as  if  it  made  part  of  our 
property :  but  as  in  other  focial  matters, 
fo  in  converfation,  let  every  one  be  con 
tented  to  fpeak  in  his  turnj*.  The  firil 

*  Offic.  I.  37. 

f  yici/.tude,  fays  the  Earl  of  Sbaftfiurj,  is  a  mighty  law  ct 
difcourfe,  and  mightily  longed  for  by  mankind , --To  be  obftftftcd 
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thing  to  be  confidered,  is  the  fubjeft  to  be 
ipoke  to:  if  it  be  ferious,  it  fhould  be 
handled  with  gravity  •,  if  of  a  merry  and 
gay  turn,  with  wit  and  pleafantry  •,  but  a- 
bove  all  things,   we  mud  be  extremely 
cautious,  that  our  difcourfe  betray  no  de- 
fed:  in  our  morals.     This  laft  chiefly  hap 
pens,  when  the  abfent  are  purpofely  de 
famed,  ridiculed,  and  their  character  han 
dled  with   feverity,  contempt,  and  ill-na 
ture.      Now  the  topics    of  converfation 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  private  and  dome- 
flic  concerns,  the  affairs  of  the  public,  or 
fome  point  of  learning.     If  therefore  the 
difcourfe  happens  to  deviate  from  thefe  to 
fomething  elfe,  we  mould  by  all  means 
endeavour  to  bring,  it  back  :  but  whatever 
turn  the  converfation   fhall  take,  (for  all 
men  are  not  pleafed  with  the  fame  things, 
and  in  fuch  as  they  like,  the  degrees  of  ap- 


therefore  and  manacled  in  conferences ,  and  to  be  confined  to  hear 
orations  on  certain  fubje&s,  muft  needs  give  us  a  Jiftafte,  and  rt  n- 
der  the  fubjecls  fo  managed,  as  difagreeable  as  the  managers.  Men 
had  rather  reafon  upon  trifles,  fo  they  may  rcafon  freely,  and 
without  the  impofition  of  authority,  than  on  the  ufefullcft  and 
bed  fubjefts  in  the  world,  where  they  are  held  under  a  icfuaint 
and  fear.  See  FJ/'y  on  Wi*.  tad Kumtkr, 

probation 
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probation  are  very  different,  and  not  the 
lame  at  all  times)  we  ought  to  be  particu 
larly  attentive,  how  far  it  may  with  plea- 
fure  be  perfifted  in  ;  and  as  good  fenfe 
mould  direct  us  when  to  fpeak,  fo  let  mo 
deration  teach  us  when  to  leave  off. 

Themiftodes  *  being  afked,  whether  he 
had  rather  marry  his  daughter  to  a  poor 
man  with  an  unblemifhed  reputation,  or  to 
a  rich  one  whofe  character  was  not  alto 
gether  fo  perfect :  he  replied,  /  bad  ra- 
tber  have  a  man  without  money  ^  than  money 
without  a  man. 

It  ~\  is  an  admirable  obfervation  of  Sa~ 
crates,  that  the  neareft  and  mod  compen 
dious  way  to  glory,  was  for  a  man  to  be 
in  reality  what  he  would  have  others  think 
him.  But  if  there  are  any,  who  think  to 
acquire  folid  glory  by  mere  oftentation  and 
vain  pretence,  by  a  ftudied  fpeech,  or  even 
a  formal  look,  they  are  very  much  mrt- 
taken.  True  glory  takes  deep  root,  and 

*  Offic.  II.  20.  f  Ibid.  c.  12. 
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is  productive  of  fruit :  whereas  all  fiction, 
like  the  bloflbm  of  trees,  quickly  falls  to 
the  ground,  it  being  impoffible  for  any 
thing  of  that  nature  to  be  lading. 

Philip  *,  in  a  letter  to  his  fon  Alexander, 
takes  an  excellent  method  to  reprove  him, 
for  endeavouring  to  gain  the  affections  of 
the  Macedonians  by  bale  prodigality.  On 
•iv bat  grounds,  fays  he,  can  you  expefl  that 
they  will  prove  faithful  to  you,  ivhom  you 
have  corrupted  by  bribery?  Is  it  your  in 
tention  that  the  Macedonians  fhould  look 
upon  you,  not  as  their  king,  but  as  their 
treafurer  or  fteward? 

Though  f  the  laws  of  the  twelve  ta 
bles  have  made  very  few  offences  punifh- 
able  by  death  j  the  following  one,  how 
ever,  they  thought  proper  to  rank  in  that 
number,  viz.  if  any  perfon  fung,  or  com- 
pofed,  a  poem  tending  to  defame  or  abufe 
another :  And  that  with  very  good  rea- 
fon  i  for  it  is  to  courts  of  juftice,  and  the 


*  Offic.  II.  15. 
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lawful  proceedings  of  rnafgiftrates,  not  the 
fancies  of  poets,  that  we  ought  to  be  ac 
countable  for  our  behaviour  :  nor  is  it  fit 
we  fhould  hear  ourfelves  defamed,  unlefs 
where  we  are  allowed  to  anfwer  to  the 
charge,  and  defend  our  reputation  by  a 
fair  trial. 

To  *  defire  what  is  wrong,  is  of  itfelf 
no  fmall  unhappinefs  ;  nor  is  it  fo  great  a 
misfortune,  not  to  obtain  our  wiflies,  as 
to  wifh  to  obtain  what  is  improper. 


A  f  quarrel  falling  out  between 
vilflocles  and  a  man  of  the  ifland  Seriphos  |!, 
who  had  reproached  him,  that  he  owed 
his  renown,  not  to  his  own  virtues,  but 
the  glory  of  his  country;  the  former  re 
plied,  I  am  fenfible  if  I  was  a  native  of 
Seriphos,  /  Jhould  not  be  noble  \  nor  would 
ou^  though  an  Athenian,  ever  be  illuftri.- 
cus. 


*  Fragrn.  Hortenf. 

f  De  Ser.eft.  cap.  3. 

1|  Seriplos,  a  fmall  ifland  in  thf  Arcbipelag«y  called  at  prefent 

Serfno* 

Dionyfius 
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Dionyfius  *  having  ufurped  the  throne 
of  Syracufe  at  the  age  of  twenty- five,  con 
tinued  his  tyrannic  government  for  thirty- 
eight  years.  How  beautiful,  how  opu 
lent,  the  city  thus  enflaved  by  him !  Now 
it  is  related  of  him  by  authors  of  good 
credit,  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  greateft 
temperance  with  regard  to  diet,  and  in 
managing  bufmefs,  active  and  bold  ;  but 
withal  naturally  mifchievous  and  unjuft. 
Whence  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  fee  things 
in  a  true  light,  he  rruift  appear  wretched 
to  the  higheft  degree. 

Even  when  in  poffefiion  of  the  fovereign 
power,  he  was  far  from  enjoying  the  hap- 
pinefs  he  had  fo  paflionately  coveted :  For 
though  defcended  of  virtuous  parents  and 
an  honourable  family,  and  bleiTed  with  an 
extenfive  acquaintance  among  thofe  of  his 
own  rank,  yet  he  put  no  confidence  in 
any  of  them  j  but  chofe  foreigners,  fierce 
barbarians,  and  a  certain  number  of  (laves 
felected  from  the  moft  wealthy  families  of 
Syracufe,  for  his  life-guard.  Thus  he,  in 

*  Tuf,ul.  V.  20,  21. 

a  man- 
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a  manner,  (hut  himfelf  up  in  a  prifon, 
for  no  other  reafon  but  the  lawlefs  third 
of  tyrannic  power.  Nay,  what  is  (till 
more,  that  he  might  not  trufl  his  throat 
to  a  barber,  he  taught  his  own  daughters 

CJ  d? 

to  fhave;  fo  that  thete  young  princefTes, 
reduced  to  the  mod  fordid  employment, 
were  obliged  to  perform  the  office  of  bar 
ber  to  their  father,  by  (having  his  beard 
and  hair.  Notwithstanding  all  this  cau 
tion,  he  would  not  trud  a  razor  even  with 
them,  when  grown  up  to  years  of  matu 
rity  ;  but  taught  them  to  fmge  off  his 
beard  and  hair  with  the  burning  coals  of 
walnut-fhells. 

As  he  had  two  wives,  Artftomacbe  a  na 
tive  of  Syracufe^  and  Doris  a  Locrian^  he 
never  vifited  either  of  them  by  night, 
without  firft  having  their  apartments  tho 
roughly  fearched.  And  as  he  had  caufed 
his  bed-chamber  to  be  furrounded  with  a 
broad  moat,  over  which  lay  a  fmall  wood 
en  draw-bridge ;  this,  on  (hutting  the  door, 
lie  drew  up  towards  the  chamber. 

It  was  his  cudom  to  harangue  the  peo 
ple  from  a  high  tower ;  becaufe  he  durd 

not 
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not  truft  himfelf  in  the  places  commonly 
ufed  for  that  purpofe. 

One  day  having  a  mind  to  play  at  Ten 
nis,  a  game  he  was  mighty  fond  of;  and 
ftripping  for  that  purpofe,  he  is  laid  to 
have  delivered  his  fword  to  a  youth,  who 
was  greatly  in  favour  with  him.  Upon 
which  one  of  his  intimate  friends  faid  by 
way  of  jeft,  Here  then  is  one  ivith  whom 
you  can  trujl  your  life ;  and  the  young 
gentleman  having  fmiled,  he  commanded 
them  both  to  be  put  to  deatli :  the  one, 
becaufe  he  had  pointed  out  a  way  of  dif- 
patching  him,  and  the  other,  for  having 
by  his  imile  approved  of  the  hint.  This 
action,  however,  gave  him  the  mod  un- 
eafinefs  he  ever  fuffered  in  his  life ;  for  he 
had  the  moft  tender  affection  for  the  young 
gentleman,  whom  he  had  thus  put  to  death. 
In  this  manner  are  weak  men  diitracled 
between  oppofite  paflions.  If  you  indulge 
the  one,  you  mult  offer  violence  to  the 
other. 

"Was  this  tyrant  happy  ?  Hear  his  own 
judgment  of  the  matter  :  for  one  of  his 
par.ifites,  called  Damocles,  having  launched 

out 
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out  in  praife  of  his  forces,  power,  fove- 
reign  majefty,  riches  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
magnificence  of  his  palaces,  and  affirm 
ing  that  never  man  was  fo  happy ;  Will 
you  then,  fays  the  Tyrant  to  Damocles,  tafte 
this  life  you  are  Jo  much  delighted  with,  and 
take  a  trial  of  my  lot?  Upon  his  replying 
that  nothing  could  be  more  to  his  wifh, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  placed  on  a  fopha 
of  gold  with  moft  fplendid  coverings,  that 
were  beautified  with  magnificent  works  of 
embroidery;  he  likewife  caufed  feveral 
buffets  to  be  furnifhed  with  gold  and  fil- 
ver  plate  of  curious  workmanfhip.  Some 
young  (laves,  of  incomparable  beauty,  were 
appointed  to  wait  at  table-,  who  had  or 
ders  to  watch  his  very  looks,  and  ferve 
him  at  a  nod.  Nor  were  the  choiceft 
ointments  and  garlands  wanting  •,  the  fweet- 
cil  perfumes  were  burnt  •,  and  his  table 
covered  with  the  rnoft  exquifite  viands. 
In  a  word,  Damocles  thought  himfelf  com- 
pleatly  happy ;  when  in  the  midfl  of  this 
entertainment,  the  tyrant  commanded  a 
drawn  fword,  of  the  brighteft  polifh,  to 
be  fufpended  from  the  cieling,  by  a  fingle 

horfe- 
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horfe-hair,  over  the  head  of  this  happy 
man.  From  this  inftant  the  beautiful 
attendants,  and  curious  plate,  no  more 
charmed  his  eyes  ;  the  delicacies  on  the 
table  were  no  longer  fought  after;  the  gar 
lands  fell  down  of  themfelves ;  in  fine,  he 
begged  leave  of  the  tyrant  to  retire,  for 
that  now  he  had  no  mind  to  be  happy. 

Pompey  *  was  wont  to  tell,  how  in  his 
return  from  Syria  having  put  into  Rhodes, 
he  had  a  great  defire  to  hear  the  lectures 
of  Pojidonius;  but  being  told  that  he  was 
extremely  bad  of  a  fit  of  the  gout,  he 
thought  he  could  do  no  lefs,  however, 
than  pay  a  vifit  to  fo  renowned  a  philo- 
fopher.  On  being  introduced,  he  fainted 
him  in  terms  of  the  greateft  refpeftf,  and 
expreiTed  his  concern,  that  he  could  not 
have  the  pleafure  of  hearing  him.  But 
you  may^  replied  the  other,  for  bodily  pain 

*  Tufcul.  II.  15. 

f  Pliny  VIII.  30.  relates  the  following  circumftancc.  When 
Ponpcy  was  about  to  enter  the  houfe  of  Poftdoniut,  a  man  renown 
ed  for  his  profeffion  of  philofophy,  he  forbad  the  lifror  to  ftrike 
the  door,  according  to  cuftem ;  and  he  to  whom  the  Had  and 
Weil  had  fubmitted,  lowered  his  fafces  to  the  gate  of  letters. 

Jhall 
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/hall  never  be  the  caufe,  that  a  man  of  your 
rank  Jhould  wait  on  me  to  no  purpofe.  So 
that,  though  confined  to  bed,  he  entered 
into  a  grave  and  copious  difcourfe  on  this 
very  fubject,  that  nothing  is  good^  but  'what 
is  honefl:  and  when  feized  with  moil  acute 
touches  of  pain,  he  often  faid,  Pain,  you 
but  lofe  your  labour  ;  though  you  be  trouble.- 
fome,  I  jhall  never  allow  that  you  are  an 
evil. 

Where  *  is  there  one  philofopher  of  a 
thoufand,  whofe  manners,  Jife,  and  difpo- 
fition,  are  agreeable  to  reafon;  who  looks 
on  his  learning,  not  as  a  vain  oftentation 
of  fcience,  but  a  rule  of  life ;  and  mailer 
of  his  own  actions,  carries  his  doctrine  in 
to  practice  ?  Some  of  them  arc  fo  vain 
and  felf-conceited,  that  it  had  been  better 
they  had  remained  in  ignorance  i  others 
are  avaricious,  fome  fond  of  glory,  and 
many  Haves  to  pleafure :  fo  that  there  is 
a  ilrange  contrariety  betsveen  their  life  and 
doctrine ;  than  which,  in  my  opinion,  no- 
thin  or  can  be  more  difhonourable.  For 


*  Tufcul.  II.  5. 

fhould 
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mould  one,  who  profefTes  grammar,  fpeak 
with  barbarous  impropriety;  or  one,  who 
would  be  efteemed  a  mufician,  fing  out  of 
tune  j  fuch  blunders,  in  them,  are  fo  much 
the  moregrofs,  as  being  committed  againft 
the  very  art  they  profefs.  In  the  fame 
manner,  a  philofo.pher  who  leads  a  vicious 
life,  is  the  more  contemptible,  as  being 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  morality  he  takes 
upon  him  to  teach ;  and  though  he  pro- 
fciTes  the  art  of  living  virtuoufly,  yet  of 
fends  in  that  very  refpeft. 

Should*  I)  my  Titus,  eafeyou  of  that  pain, 
flat  anxious  care,  which  fills  your  foul 

with  grief: 
&TV,  dear  eft  friend^  would  this  not  pleafe 

you  well? 

I/or  I  may  addrefs  rnyfelf  to  you,  Atticu-s, 
in  the  vcrfes  fpoken  to  Flamininus,  by 

That  -man  r  -of  honour,  though  but  ftnall 
eft  ate. 

•  D^1  Scnc>S.  c.ip.  i.  This  is  the  exordium,  or  preface,  cf 
t;;c  dialogue  on  old  age. 

•f-  Erring  is  the  perion  here  meant.  As  to  the  application  of 
thv'.i  -.vr:-^  \'.  it  founded  en  this,  ths.t  Titus  was  a  prxnorrvcn 

I.,  Although 
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O  -J 

Although  I  know  for  a  certain  truth,  that 
you  are  not,  like  Flamimnus^ 

Both  night  and  day  harrafs'd  with   new 

alarms. 

For  I  am  well  acquainted  with  your  mo 
deration,  and  evennefs  of  temper.     I  am 
fenfible,  that  it  is  not  a  furname  only  you 
have  brought  from  Athens,  but  alfo  huma 
nity  and  prudence-,  and  yet  I  cannot  help 
fuipedling,  that  you  are  fometimes  not  a 
little  affected   with     the  fame  events    as 
myfelf  *.     But  to  offer  any  confolation  on 
this    head   being  a  matter  of  great  diffi 
culty,  it  (hall  be  deferred  to  another  time, 
At  prefent,!  have  thought  proper  to  write 
you  my  Sentiments  on  old  age.     For  as 
it,  in  a  manner,  hangs  over  us,  or  at  lead 
is  faft  approaching,  I  am  defirous  to  alle 
viate   its  burthen,  common    to   us  both: 
although  I  know  for  certain,  that  you  not 
only  tear  it,  as  you  do   every  thing  elfe 
with  prudence  and  moderation ;  but  will 

common  to  F&«W««  ™d  Pmfonius',  the  latter  of  whom  was 
;°r™  Anic^  becaufe  of  the  long  Hay  he  had  made  at  Mm*. 
*  The  uoubk;  of  the  commonwealth,  during  the  civil  wars 
between  Cajar  and  Pom  fey.  cQn_ 
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continue  to  do  fo.  However,  as  I  deter 
mined  to  write  on  old  as;e,  none  Teemed 

^j 

fo  proper  as  you,  to  whom  a  work,  which 
might  be  of  common  fcrvice  to  us  both, 
could  be  offered. 

So  great  was  the  pleafure  I  received  in 
compofmg  this  treatife*,  as  not  only  freed 
old  age  of  all  its  ailments,  but  even  ren 
dered  it  eafy  and  agreeable.  Philofophy, 
then,  can  never  be  extolled  enough  v  fince 
the  man,  who  obeys  its  dictates,  may  live 
happily  in  every  ftage  of  life.  As  to  its 
other  advantages  I  have  already  fiid,  -.•id 
fhaii  hereafter  lay,  a  great  deal.  The 
book,  which  I  have  at  prefcnt  fent  you, 
treats  of  old  asce. 

o 

I  have  not,  indeed,  like  Arifio  |  of  Chins, 
put  what  I  had  to  offer  on  my  fubject  into 
the  mouth  of  Titkonus ;  (for  there  is  little 
credit  to  be  given  to  a  fable)  but  into  that 
of  M.  Cato  the  elder,  thereby  to  add  au- 

*  Hence  it  is  evident  that  Ciccr:  praftifcJ  what  he  recom 
mended  to  others,  viz.  not  to  compofe  the  exordium,  till  the 
body  of  the  work  was  finuhed. 

f  A  Stoic  philofopher,  who  muft  not  be  confounded  witli  an 
other  Arifo ;  who  was  a  Peripatetic,  and  a  native  of  the  ifle  of  Cos. 
For  Cicero's  thoughts  on  old  age,  fee  above,  p.  135,  &  fcq. 

L  2  thority 
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thority  to  it.  I  introduce  him  making 
anfwer  to  Lalius  and  Scipio,  who  had  ex- 
preffed  their  admiration  that  he  bore  his 
age  with  fuch  chearfulnefs.  If  he  mail 
appear  to  reafon  more  learnedly  than  is 
ufual  in  his  own  works,  let  it  be  afcribed 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  Grecian  literature, 
which  he  ftudied  with  clofe  application  in 
his  old  age.  But  what  occaiion  far  a  lon 
ger  preamble?  Gz/0's  difcourfe  will  fuffi- 
•eiently  explain  my  fentiments  on  old  age. 

Any  *  man  may  be  guilty  of  an  over- 
fight  •,  but  to  perfift  in  error,  is  the  fare 
chara&eriftick  of  a  fool. 

What  t  is  liberty  ?  The  power  of  living 
as  you  pleafe.  Now  who  can  be  faid  to 
live  in  this  manner,  if  it  is  not  one  who 
acls  agreeably  to  right  reafon  •,  who  takes 
pleafure  in  his  duty,  and  lives  according  to 
a  plan  founded  on  reflection  •,  who  obeys 
the  laws  not  out  of  fear,  but  willingly  and 
with  refpeft,  as  being  fenfible  that  it  is 


«  Philippic.  XII.  2. 
|-  Paradox.  V,  i, 

moil 
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mod  conducive  to  his  happinefs;  who  fays 
nothing,  does  nothing,  and  thinks  no 
thing,  but  with  the  utmoft  freedom  and 
chearfulnefs?  All  his  deliberations,  and 
every  thing  he  undertakes,  begin  and  ter 
minate  in  himfelf;  nor  is  there  any  thing 
has  fo  much  weight  with  him,  as  his  will* 
and  judgment ;  even  fortune  itfelf,  whofe 
influence  is  faid  to  be  very  great,  yields  to 
him  :  tor  as  the  poet  wifely  obferves,  every 
man's  fortune  depends  on  his  manners.  On 
the  whole  then,  'tis  the  wife  man  alone, 
who  does  nothing  by  force,  or  with  re 
gret. 


fay  very  properly  that  angry  men 
are  befides  themfdve?,  that  is,  are  void  of 
piudence,  reafon,  reflection;  which  ought 
to  give  laws  to  all  the  other  powers  of  the 
mind.  Now  it  is  neceffary,  either  to  re 
move  out  of  their  fight  the  perfons  againil 
whom  their  fury  is  levelled,  till  they  re- 

*  Will,  in  the  language  of  the  Stoics,  is  only  meant  of  the  will 
when  enlightened,  and  guided  by  reafon:  for  if  paffion  takes  place, 
it  is  not  the  man,  but  rather  fomcthing  foreign  to  him,  that  wilfc> 
S-c  Tufcul.  IV.  6. 

t  T'Ucul.  IV.  36. 

L  3  collect 
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collect  themfelves ;  (but  what  is  this  re- 
colled  ion  of  one's  felf,  if  it  be  not  the 
reitoring  the  difturbed  parts  of  the  foul  to 
their  natural  ftate?)  or  they  are  to  be  in- 
treated  and  conjured  to  fufpend  their  ven 
geance  to  another  time,  when  their  anger 
fnall  have  fubfided.  But  this  muft  cer 
tainly  imply  a  violent  perturbation  raifed 
in  the  mind  inoppofition  to  reafon.  Hence 
it  is,  that  the  laying  of  Archytas*  is  much 
cried  up;  who  being  highly  offended  at 
his  fteward,  addreffed  him  thus :  How  fe 
ver  ely  Jhould  I  have  bandied  you^  had  I  not 
been  angry ! 

Hippias  -j-  having  arrived  at  Ofympia, 
during  the  celebration  of  thofe  famous 
games,  which  are  held  every  fifth  year, 
aiade  his  boaft,  in  the  prefence  of  almoil 


*  drchytas  having  gone  from  Tartntum,  the  place  of  his  birth, 
to  Mctapontum,  where  Pytbagcras  taught  his  philofophy,  thought 
of  nothing  during  his  long  ftay  there,  but  to  profit  under  fo  great 
a  mafter.  At  his  return  he  found  his  lands  in  a  pitiful  condition, 
occafioned  by  the  negligence  of  his  fteward :  and  it  was  this  made 
him  ufe  the  expremon  above-mentioned.  On  this,  head,  fee 
Valerius  Maximus,  Kb.  IV.  cap.  I.  Ext.  1-. 

f  De  Orat.  III.  32. 

all 
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all  Greece,  that  there  was  no  part  of  any  art 
with  which  he  was  not  perfectly  acquaint 
ed.  Nor  was  it  the  learned  and  liberal 
arts  only,  as  geometry,  mufic,  grammar, 
poetry,  natural  hiftory,  morality,  and  po 
litics  •,  but  that  the  ring  on  his  finger,  the 
cloak  on  his  back,  and  the  ihoes  on  his 
feet,  were  all  his  own  workmanlhip. 

T'bemiftocles  *,  the  famous  Athenian^ 
whom  the  Greeks  c deemed  a  prodigy  of 
good  fenfe  and  prudence,  was  accofted  by 
a  learned  man  of  the  firft  rate  •,  who  prof 
fered  to  teach  him  the  art  of  memory -f, 
then  firft  reduced  to  a  fcience.  Themifto- 
cles  having  afked  him,  what  that  art  could 
do?  The  profefibr  anfwered,  it  would 
teach  him  to  remember  every  thing.  On 
which  the  other  replied,  that  he  would  do 
him  a  much  greater  favour,  could  he  teach 
him  to  forgrt,  rather  than  remember,  what 
ever  he  plea  fed, 

*  De  Orat.  II.  74. 

-f  See  Quintilian,  XI,  z. 
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us*)  on  his  death  bed,  isfaid 
to  have  reproached  nature,  that  fhe  had 
he-lowed  a  long  life  on  (lags  and  crows, 
who  could  have  no  occafion  for  it  ;  but 
to  mankind  had  given  a  very  fhort  one, 
notwithstanding  that  it  much  concerned 
them  :  for  had  their  life  been  longer,  they 
might  have  attained  the  knowledge  of 
every  icience,  and  a  perfect  maftery  in 
every  art.  He  complained,  therefore,  that 
he  was  fnatched  away  by  death,  when  thefe 
things  were  but  juft  opening  to  his  view. 

All  t  mankind  hate  an  ungrateful  per- 
fon.  They  look  on  themfelves  as  per- 
fonally  injured,  in  the  difcouragement  of 
munificence  ;  and  efteem  the  guilty  per- 
fon,  the  common  enemy  of  the  needy. 

Pythagoras  J  having  gone  to  Pblius%, 
is  faid  to  have  held  a  learned  and  eloquent 

*  Tufcul.  III.  z8. 

f  Offic,  II.  18. 

I  Tufcul.  V.  3. 

|  A  city  of  Pelefannefut, 

difcourfc 
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difcourfe  with  Leon,  king  of  that  place;  who 
being  much  taken  with  his  wit  and  elo 
quence,  afked  him  what  trade  he  profefied  ? 
He  anfwered  that  he  underftood  no  trade 
at  all,  but  was  a  Pbilofopber.  Leon  (buck 
with  the  novelty  of  the  term,  afked  what 
Philofophers  were,  and  wherein  confifted 
the  difference  between  them  and  the  reft 
of  mankind  ?  Pythagoras  made  anfwer, 
that  in  his  opinion,  human  life  refembled 
that  great  concourfe  of  people  convened 
from  every  part  of  Greece  to  celebrate  the 
folemn  games:  for  as  in  them,  fome,  by 
bodily  exerdfe,  contend  for  the  glory  and 
renown  of  gaining  the  crown  of  viclory } 
the  only  inducement  of  others,  was  to 
make  profit  by  buying  and  felling:  but 
befides  thefe,  there  was  a  third  fort,  more 
noble  than  either  of  the  former,  who  came 
there  neither  in  qucft  of  gain  or  popular 
applaufe,  but 'merely  out  of  curiofity  to 
fee  what  pafied,,  and  how  things  were  ma 
naged.  Thus  it  is  wkh  mankind,  they 
come  from  another  life,  and  another  ftate 
of  exiftence*,  into  this  world,  as  it  were 

*  Here  we  have  the  famous  dogma  of  Pythagaras,  concerning 
jfctojls,  ar  tranfmigration  of  fouls. 

from 
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from  a  foreign  city  to  fome  feftival  folem- 
nity.  Some  mind  glory  ;  others  riches  ; 
and  a  few  there  are,  who,  contemning 
every  purfuit  befides,  carefully  ftudy  the 
nature  of  things.  Thefe  call  themfelves 
PbilofopberSi  that  is  to  fay,  lovers  of  wif- 
dom.  And  as  in  the  public  games,  'tis 
moil  honourable  to  be  a  fpectator,  free 
from  mean  felfifh  views ;  fo,  in  life,  the 
ftudy  of  natural  knowledge,  is  by  far  the 
moft  excellent  of  all  other  profefiions. 


FINIS. 


